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FOREWORD 



The criminal justice system is a labor-intensive enterprise, vital to the nation 
and beset with manpower problems. One of the most recent attempts to help 
alleviate some of the problems was the National Manpower Survey. The Congres- ' 
sional mandate for this survey was written in 1973, the survey was begun in 19J4 
and completed last year. 

This volume deals specifically with custodial, treatment, parole, and executive 
personnel. Recruitment, retention, training, education, and critical personnel 
priorities arc dealt with for adult and juvenile institutions and local jails. 

The survey results do not provide final answers to all of the manpower issues. 
In particular, the assumptions built into the model for projecting manpower 
requirements niay have. to be modified in light of additional experience. Neverthe- 
less the Institute believes the study represents a significant advance in the tools 
available to deal with manpbwer problems; We hope it will be of value to the many 
'hundreds of state and local officials who must plaxi for manpower needs. 

Blair G. Evying 

^ - . .. ■ • Acting Director 

, National Institute of Law Enforcement 

and Criminal Justice . 
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PREFACE 



The National Manpower Survey of the Criminal Justice System is an LEAA- 
funded Study conducted in response to a Congressional requirement, under the 
1973 Crime Control Act; for- a survey of personnel training and education needs in 
the fields of law enforcement and criminal justice, and of the adequacy of federal, 
state, and local programs to meet these needs. 

This volume on correctional personnel is one of . a series of eight volumes 
(listed belowX which comprise the full report of the National Manpower Survey. 
The overall scope of the study, including descriptions of methodology and data 
sources, are included in the Summary Report (Volume !) and— in more detail— in ^ 
Volumes VI, VII, and VIII. An extensive analysis of corrections education and 
training programs is included in Volume V, and supplements the training and 
educational needs assessments included ip the present volume. 

The six volumes published under this study are: 

' ■ ' ■■ -J . 

o Volume I (Summary Report) 

• Volume II (Law Enforcement) ' ■ 
o Volume III (Corrections) ^ 

• Volume IV (Courts) 

• Volume V (Education and Training) . . , 
• o Volume VI (Manpower Planning) ^ , - 



CHAPTER I. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Current Manpower Assessment 

Three sets ofrfiteria have been used to assess 
current manpower needs of correctional agen- 
cies. These include: (1) anjalyses of recent 
workload and staffing trends;^2) assess^nents of 
manpower needs by correctional administrators; 
and' (3) comparisons of current staff-workload 
•ratios with professionally recommended stand- 
ards. 

> Workload )rends have been mixed for the major 
categories of correctional agencies. Probation 
and parole agencies experienced the most rapid 
growth since the mid-1960>, based on available 
evidence. Inmate populations in state adult 
correctional institutions declined during the . v 
1%0's, but increased by 23 percent between 
1972 and 1976, resulting in severe overcrowding ' 
in a: number of state systems.- Local jail inmate 
populations declined ^between 1970 and. 1972, 
but have also probably increased since then. On 
the other hand, the number of juveniles in state 
institutions declined by over 30 percent between 
1970 and 1974, as a result of increased emphasis 
upon community-basedLCorrections and of the 
transfer of status offenders out of correctional 
institutions in some states. 
• Employment in state adult and juvenile institu- 
tions increased relative to size of inmate popu- 
lations. between the late 1%0's and 1974, with 
resultant, reductions in inmate -staff ratios. Pre- 
liminary 'estimates, however, indicate a reversal 
■ of this trend in 1975, in the case of adult 
institutions, as a result of the continued rapid 
growtii of prison populations, 
o Assessments by corr'ectional administrators in- 
dicate substantial manpower shortages in pro- 
bation and parole agencies; smaller needs it} ^ 
other agency categories. Percentage increases 
in staff required, as estimated by correctional 
administrators surveyed by the NMS, averaged ^ 
3^ percent for probation and parole offices, 20 
percent for state adult facilities and 15 percent 
for state juvenile facilities. Sheriffs— whose 
functions include both corrections and police 
protection— reported a requirement for a 34 
peitent increase in staffing. 



• Manpower shortages, as reported by correc- 
^ tional administrators, were proportionately 
greater for specialized personnel than for line 
officers. Administrators of state adult facilities 
reported a need for an increase of 42 percent 
: :-for treatment specialists (psychiatrists, social, 
workers, counselors) as compared with 14 per- 
cent for custodial officers. Heads of juvenile 
^corrections. facilities similarly reported an aver- 
age shortage of 29 percent in treatment special- 
- ists, as against 12 percent for child care \york- 

ers.^ * ' ' \ , " ^ • ' . 

9 Analysis of existing staffing ratios in relation to 
. profes'sionally recommended standards also in- , 
dicated deficits of treatment specialists and 
case workers in all agency categories, but most 
severean the case of jails. Probatioi) and parple 
case loads were also found to bje mii^h higher 
in most agencies than those considered accept- 
able by recent Commission studies. 

B, The Manpower Outlook • ' 

\Total correctional employment is expected to • 
increase by 60 percent, from 203,000 in 1974 to 
324,000' in 1985, in terms of full-time equivalent 
• employees. This rate of grpv^, although much« 
greater than that projected for state and local 
government employnient as a whole, is consid- 
erably lower than the growth rate in corrections 
experienced between 1971-74, reflecting the 
combined effects of: (1) curtailed, government 
revenues? as a result of ^he recent economic 
recession, and (2) a prqj4 v^^^i slowdown in 
- crime rates, mainly, due^ : the prospective 
decline in the youth populatipii. 
«, • The number of prisoners in state institutions is 
projected to increase from 217,000 in early 1976 
to 243,000 in 1980 and 252,000 in 1985r This 
growth, assumes a continuation of the recent 
trend towards increased imprisonment of seri- 
ous offenders. However, limits imposed by 
prison capacities and by the high costs of prison 
construction and operation, were expected to 
reduce , the rate of growth, as compared with 
that experienced in 1974-^76. 



• Probation and parole agencies will grow more 
rapidly than other 7;^'^' of correctional agen- 
cies. Employment in these agencies will more 
than double between 1974 and 1985. Growth 
will be particularly rapid at the state leyel, 
reflecting a continued trend towards integration 
of probation and parole activities. 

• Adult correctional institutions are expected to 
increase their staffing by about 58 percent. This 
will' allow for some further overall increase in 
stalQF-inmate ratios. 

• Juvenile correctional agencies will experience 
the slowest net growth. Employment increases 
, it] local juvenile facilities are expected to offset 

a projected employment reduction in state insti- 
ls tutions. 

• Among key't:oirrectionai occupations^ relatively 
rapid growth is projected for line custodial 
officers in adult jnstiiutions, for management 
personnel, and for probation and parole officers. 
Slower growth is projected for child care work- 
ers. 

^ Recent^ developments in sentencing policies, 
~including^a trend^ towards fixed sentences, and 
to mandatory minimum sentences, could have 
important ejfects on future^ cjbrrertional marr- 
power needs. Insufficient experience is avail- 
able, however, to assess their potential impact 
at this time. 

. Recruitment and Refention' 

• High personnel turnover among dine staff has 
been ^a chronic personnel problem in correc- 
tional institutions. In FY 1974, prior to. the 
recent recession, quit rates averaged 19.1 per- 
cenf for. correctional officers in state institu- 

L.^tions, 27:2 percent for child care workers. 
These were very similar to rates reported in an 
earlier 1967 survey, and reflect coptinued dissat- 
isfaction wih low pay and unsatisfactory work- 
ing conditions. Field reports indicate reductions 
in personnel turnover since-1^974, as a result^of 
increased unemployment. ^ 

• Recruitment problems were also widespread in 
the period prior to the recent recession. Diffi- 
culties in recruitment of qualified personnel for 
custodial positions during the early 1970's were 
reported by 42 percent of state adult correc- 
tional facility administrators, and by 34 pe)fcent 

.of heads of juvenile institutions. Problems in 
recruitment' of teachers and treatment person- 
nel, however, were cited much less frequently. 



• Recruitment needs for line personnel are ex- ^ 
peeled to decline significantly in the period 
1975-^0, as compared with 1974 levels. This 
will result from lower projected turnover rates, 
as weL\ as from the anticipati^d slowdown in 

' employnient growth. Higher levels of personnel 
' turnover .and recruitment are projected for 
1980-S5, under m assumed improvement in the 
: overall job market during this periad. However, 
. ' correctioniaJ agencies will still be in a relatively 
more favorable recruitment situation than in the 
early 1970's. - - _ 

• Employment of miridrities as custodial ojficers 
has increased during the past decade, accord- 
ing to several availal^le statistical measures. In 
1974, blacks and Spanish-Americans comprised, 
over one-fifth of the work force in line custodial 
officer jobs. 

/ • However, blacks continued to comprise a much 
smaller, proportion of the custodial force than 
of the inmate population. Aniong states with 
large proportions of black inmates, onfy five 
states reported percentages of black custodial 
officers which \yere at least one-half as great as 
their inmate population ratio. 
, • Women have experienced , a small increase in 
their share of line corFectional positions in 1974. 
JTiiey continue to be concentrated in juvenile 
tnstitutions or in positions involving supervision 
of women inmates. " ^ , . 

o Both minority personnel and women employees 
, - are still disproportionately concentrated in the 
lower-level positions in. correctional agencies. 
In 1975, the percentage of minority personnel 
, holding executive positions raiiged from '4 per- 
cent in probation and paroie, and 9 percent in 
adult institutions, to 13 percent in juvenile 
inistitutions. This, however, represents a marked 
improvemient since 1967, when only 3 percent 
of correctional administrators were black. 

• Both minorities and women have had lower 
turnover rates in line correctional positions than 
other personnel. This factor, in addition to 
continued emphasis on affirmative action pro- 
grams, may serve to further increase their share 
of these positions. 

D. Education . 

• The pattern of educational attainment among 
correctional occitpattbns forms a discernable 
hierarchy based upon rq^ik, function, and class 
of offender served. In terms of average educa- 



tional attainment, the various occupations in 
corrections . may be ordered as follows: adult 
corrections officer (ll years of education), adult 
corrections custodial supervisor -(12 years of-- 
education) , juvenile corrections child care work- 
ers (13 years of education), juvenile corrections 
custodial supervisor (14 year^ of education), 
juvenile corrections treatment personnel (14 
years of education), adult coirections treatment 
personnel 05 years of education), probation and 
parole line offi(?er (16 yf^ars of education), and 
probation and parole supervisor (17 years of edu- 
cation). 

In adult and- juvenile corrections, educational 
attainrhent is^ higher aniong younger than 
among older p^ryo/i/i^/. This pattern reflects the 
general upgrading of educational' attainment 
iamong entrants to the labor force and, predict- 
ably, will result in continued irnprovement >. 
j3verall educational levels of correctional, per- 
sohneLas older employees leave the work force. 
The rate of increase in educational attainment 
has been , more lu^pid^f or juvenile correctional 
personnel than for those in- adult institutions, 
Gomparisons of educational attainment at entry, 
by age, indicate that, whereas the educatibna! ^ 
' attainment of newly hired adult corrections 
officers' remained heavily, oriented to tiie^ 12- « 
year high school education level, juvenile -^cor- , 
rections appears to have increasingly recruited 
ftom among those witji one or more years of 
college.' 

Educational levels An, probation and parole 
appear to have remained fairly stable, as "indi- 
cated by the distribution of current personnel ^ 
by age. There was, ^ however, an apparent 
decline in the eariy 1960's in the educational 
attainment of newly appointed officers. A signif- 

„icantly^ larger prpportipn^pLcun-e^ ^ 
who were originally employed prior to 1960, 
had attained 17 or more years of education 
when they were hired than in any subsequent 
group of new hires. The large increase in 
demanci for probation, and parole officers, cou- 
pled with gerieral shortages cf college trained 
personnel in the 1.960's, appears to have re- 
sulted in a reduction in enlry-leyel educational 
standards during' this period. However, the 
trend 'nee the early 1960's .has been one of 
gradual improvement in entry-level attainment, 
so th^t by the most recent period thf; educa- 

' tional level of new^en^its was only marginally 

* below that of the pre-1960 cohort. 



e Educational upgrading among in-service per- 
sonnel has also contributed to the higher cur- 
rent educational levels op younger custodial 
personnel, No^ly one-fifth of adult and juvenile 
corrections line personnel, including supervi- 
sors, added -aJ^ least one year of educajipn since, 
entry. The proportion increasing tKeir educa- 
tional attainment was highest among those en- 
tering between 1965 and 1969: 37 percent for 
juvenile ccrrections personnel, 29 percent for 
adult con^'Ctions penionriel. 

^ Probation and parole officers have participated 
in contmulno education, after entry into service, . 
at a higher rate than line correctional officers: 
Ovc?; 30 percent of all probation and parole 
officers rejr^ited one or more years of additional 
edwcab'cn foiiowing entry, as compared with / 
about 20 percent of adult corrections officers. / 
'R\e highest upgrading rate (44 percent) was /; 
ujnong thuse who entered between 1965 and / 

1969. ^ ^ . - / 

o The LEEP program assisted in financing the 
continuing education of about one-third of line : 
personnel in adult corrections and probation 
and parole, and of about one-fifth of those in 
juvenile corrections, basied on experience of / 

^ those, w*ho entered service since initiation of 
l£EP.^^^-^^^ '■ ... ] 

• Employees engaged irrirehtment,^educationiil, 
and counseling functions in correctionahageru^ 
cies reported a particularly wide range of edu- 
cational attainment. At one extreme, 32 percent 
of these personnel in adult agencies, and 19 
,perc6nt in juvenile agencies Had one or more 
years of graduate education;; at the other ex- 
treme, 1.6 percent of adult treatment personnel 
and 20 percent in juvenile agencies had only a 
higli school educayon or less. Thirty-eight per- 
cent of all adult 'treatmenf personnel and almost ' 
45 percent of juvenile treatment personnel re- ■ 

- ported an educational attainment below 16 
years. (Included in the broad category of treat- - 
merit and training personnel in the 1974 Census 
Employee Characteristics Survey were employ- 
ees in such occupations as social worker^ psy- 
chologist, and teacher as well as others identified .: 
as performing couhseliifg functions, exclusive of ; • 
paraprofessionals and aides.) . ^ 
Bas»>d on recommended educational standards, . 
treatment and educational personnel— as a 
group — are most in need of educational upgrad- 
ing. Standards for this category of personnel, 
including those proposed by the National Advi- 



sory. Commission on Standards and Goals and 
^he American Correctional Association,^! rec- 
ommended a 4-year college education as tl{e^ 
minimum entry requirement. Tiic- deficit is most 
severe in-the case of treatment personnel work- 
ing with juveniles, where 45 percent did not 
meet this standard in 1974. 



E. Training 

In ^enenil there has been an improvement in 
the provision of training by agencies in the 
three major areas of corrections. In each of the 
-three majo^ categories of agencies— ^adult cor- . 
rections, juvenile corrections, and probation 
and parole—the proportion of agencies provid- 
ing some form^of entry-level ;or in-service train- 
ing, has increased significantly since the late 
1960's. . ' . 

. . • The greatest degree of improvement in training 
has been inaduh corrections. Virtually all adult 
corrections agencies now provide entry-level 
training to new correctional office i:s and 85 
percent of all agencies provide some form of in- 
servxe training. 
• The lowest level of agency training is in juvenile 
correcticfis. Twenty-eight percent of Juvenile 
corrections agencies provide no training of any 
sort, 21 percent provide only in-service training, ' 
and 8 percent provide only entry-level training. 
Thus, Mess th^^alf the agencies — 43 percent — 
provide both^ training at entry and ervice 
training to their personnel. 
^ The amount ^of training provided" in> probation * 
and parole fs only marginally better than that 
found in juvenile corrections. Twfenty percent of 
probation and parole agencies provide no train- 
ing to their personnel, 22 percent p/'ovide only - 
vin-service training, and 8 percent provide train- 
ingvt)nly at entry. Thus, only 50 percent of all 
agencies provide both entry and in-service* train- 
ing: . ■ 
Entry -level frainujg, when it is offered y is almost 
always mandatory^for all new personnel. With 
the exception of tho^ agencies that waive 
entry-level training for new personnel with pre- 
vious correctional experierKe.. entry-level train- 
ing is virtually alwaj^s required uisthose agencies 
providing such training. 

The proportion of line personnel receiving m- 
serx'ice training each year is significantly lo^r 
in ^ adult corrections than in either juvende 
corrections or probation and parole. Whereas 



only 10 percent or less of adult officers receive 
in-servic^e training per year, the average propor- 
tion receiving such training in juvenile correc- 
tions and probation and p£irole is in excess of 
70 percent each year. 

o Although mosi training is still provided at th^ 
agency of employment » increasing use is being 
made of community anci regional training re- 
sources. In all three cireas of corrections, and 
for both entry and in-service training, the loca- 
tion most frequently utilized, is the agency itself. 
Correctional administrators, however, report 

, plans for greater utilization of centralized train- 
ing facilities, Such as state or regional acade- ^ 
nriies, and to a lesser e^ctent, of local educational . 
facilities such as community colleges. 

^ The amount of time devoted to trainings in most 
agencies seldom meets or exceeds the minimum 
standards recommended by^the National Advi- 
sory Commission. The National yVdvisory Com- ^' 
missipn on Criminal Justice Standards and 
Goals recommended standards of 100 hou^s for 
entry-level training arid 40 hours annually for in- 

- service training.' For adult cbirections officers 
in agencies pfoyiding training, the average du- 
ration of entry-level training is 107 hours and 
the average duration. of in-service training is=.62 - 
hours. However, only =about half of the adult 
; agencies *meet or exceed the 'National Advisory " 
Commission standards.; In juvenile corrections 

. the average duration of entry and in-service 
training was 30 and 34 hours respectively, and 
^only'a hajKjfiil of agencies met or exceeded the 
National Advisory . Commission standards. In 
probation 'and parole the average duration of 
entry and in-service tredning.was 61 and 38 
hours respectively, and fewer than half the 
agencies met or exceeded recommended stand- 
ards. ■ 

• The content of tjie training provided in correc- 
tions appears tJ coincide in large part with the 
custodial duties and areas of knowledge re- 
quired of correctional line personnel. lx\ adult 
corrections the trainirig topics concentrate on • 
custodial and security related functions; whic^ 
remain the primary^ areas of responsibility f^v 
correctional officers. Some training deficiency 
was noted in the area of human values arid 
behavior "^arid the provision of counseling serv- 
ices — an area of current importance, particu- 
larly in agenpies that emphasize a rehabilitative 
milieu. In juvenile corrections and probation 
and peirole a similar agreement between occu- 
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pational demands and training content was 
found. However, in juvenile corrections partic- 
ularly, the relatively short period of time de- 
voted to training and the practice of providing 
training only on an in-service basis suggest that 
topical coverage may not be adequate. In pro- 
bation .and parole the large proportion of agen- 
cies providing only in-service training also sug- 
gests a probable training deficiency. 
Supervisory training is required, however, by 
only ci small proportion of agencies in all ^ 
categories. Despite a clear indication of senti- 
ment in favor of requiring supervisory training 
on the part of correctional executives, and 
evidence of a need to provide additional training 
on the basis, of the occupational analysis, only 
g.3 percent of adult corrections, agencies, 12.6 
percent of juvenile corrections agencie's, and 
12.5 percent of prpbation and parole agencies 
require such training as a matter of policy . 
The level of training provided to new rehabili- 
tative^ staff in adult corrections is generally 
below the level' provided to new line custodial 
officers, >yhereas entry-level training is pro- 
vided to new custodial personnel io virtually all 
adult corrections agencies, only^ 76 percent 
provjde. such training to new treatment and - 
educational personnel. The average duration of 
this training is 71 hours compared to 107 hours 
for custodial perspnnel. Size , of agency is a 
major factor in tHat largef agencies are, more 
likely t6 provide eiltTy-level training tha,n 
smaller agencies. However, the amount of time 
devoted to the training is greater on the average 
in smaller than in larger agencies. , » 
\ The level of training provided to juvenile correc- 
tions rehabilitative personnel is^ comparably to 
that provided to line custodial personnel, but 
significantly less thahUhat provided in adult 
corrections. Only 45 percent of juvenile correc- 



tions agencies provide entry level training to 
\new treatment and educational .personnel. The 
'average duration of that training is approxi- 
mately 31. hdurs. 
• Management training for correctional execu- 
tives falls short of the rising demands for more 
leadership skills and knowledge about f^Qor ^ ^ 
' ' functional areas of correctional management. J: 
The ."highest demands for training of executives\^. ^ 
are on such subjects as budget arid fiscal ^j;^^ 
management, collective bargaining, personnel 
management, community relations, and utiliza- ^ k 
tion of community resources. (^Volume V of this 
report covers in detail the managerial training 
needs of both correctional and law enforcement 
*<! executives.) 



F. Critical PersonneLPriorities 

Although significant staffing and personnel upgrad- 
^ ing needs have been identified for most correctional, 
activities, the following priority areas appear most in 
need of improvement based on the NMS assessment 

Staffing: 

• Probation and parole staffs, including both case 
workers and support personnel. 

o Treatment ani educational staffs, adult facili- 
ties. " '* . > 

I Education^ ' ^ 

: • Treatment and educational staffs, in both adult . 
and juvenile facilities. 

Training \ \ ^ ^ --^ 

• Probation and parole officers 

• Juvenile collections personnel 

^ • Managerial personnel^] " ] 

Supehn^wrs ^ 
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CHAPTER II. 
CURRENT MANPOWER ASSESSMENT 



A. An Overview * ■ 

of Correctional Manpower 

The correctional function, as defined by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, includes/govemmental agen- 
^ cies responsible ior the coiifinement and rehabilita-. 
tion of offenders, as well as probation and parole. Jt 
encompasses a -particularly complex and diversified 
. range Jof activities which begin at the stage of 
presentence investigations of adjudicated offenders, 
and which continue until , offenders complete their 
periods of confinement, probation, or parole. Agen-f 
cies performing these functions are further-diflferen- 
tiated by type of offender group served (e.g., adults* 
i. or juveniles), and— ui the case qf institutions— by 
such characteristics as length of Retention ^ degree of 
■ security, and the types of work, training, or rehabili- 
tation activities pursued. \ * * 
^This introductory section provides siiftimary infjor- 
mation on the overall disttibutioii^of correctional 
manpower by agency, category and occupations^, on 
' ^th»^major trends affecting" worldoads of correctional 
activities, and c^rrpnt manpower problems of - 
. con;e.ctipnal agencies, as reported by correctional 
, administrators. The following sections present more 
detailed analyses of manpower staffing needs^ for 
e^ch of the four major categories of correctional , 
agqpcies: state institutions for adults, local jails, 
juvenile iristitutions,"and probation an^ parole agen- 
'cies. > 

• h Employnient by type of agency. As in 'other \2cw 
enfofcemCnt and C'timinal-justice-actiyities, responsi--- 
, ' bility for cforrectio/ls is largely concentrated at the 
\ state and local levels— with state governments, par- , 

ticularly, exercising t!ie central role. In 1974, state 
- ^^governments' accounted for 122,600, or 54 percent of 
the' total of 226,800 correctional employees at all 
levels of government. An additional 94,100 \yere 
employed by local governments, mainly , at the 
county level. Federal employees (excluded from the 
scope of the present study) accounted for only 40,100 
' Or 4.5- percent of total correctional manpower, and 
I were mainly emplpydd by 4wo agencies: the Bureau 
of Prisons, which operates the federal penitentiaries. 
and the Federal Probation Service. ' ; ' -/ * 



The m^or categories of state and local agencies 
are described below: ^. 

• Correctional institutions designed primarily for 
adult offenders accounted for '*106,000^ or 52 
percent of total state and local correctionar 
emplpyment, based on full-tinie equivalents fTa- 
bl^"II-l). These included about 66,()00 state 
employees in state prisons, road camps j prison 
farms and related activities, as well as, 40,000 
employees of county and municipal jaif facili- 
ties^ Most of the lattei>)are op6rated by county 
sheriffs' oflSces. 

9 Juvenile institutions employed' 43 ,0(K) fail-time^ 

. (equivalent eipployqes in 1974. State tjuvenile, 
institutions, such as traioj^^ ^^^ools, ranches, 
.^and camps, accpuntgd for 2^000, or two-thirds, 
of tiiis'total. JLocailly-operated facilities, such as 
'.detention centers, or group' homes, employed 
' an additional 14,000. The latter total excludes 
i^ublicly-funded coinriTiAiity-based juvenile resi- 

^ dential. facilities if>the latter are operated by a 
non-governmental agency. 
State and local probation and parole activities 

, accounted for 46,000 full-time equivalent ^Em- 
ployees in 1974. These activities are performed, 
in a large variety of organizational contexts, 
including ' independent state^evel agencies or 
boards, agencies aflEiliated with correctional de- 
partments, and units aflSliated with court sys- 
tems. About 2^,000, or three-fifths of probation 

ahd^parole s^ employed by local goverh- 

^ments. ~ ~^ : — 



-• An additional i8,000 correctional employees 
. were in administrative or miscellaneous activi- 
ties, mainly at the central administrative level 
of state correctional ^'headquarters" agencies. 

2. Occupational distribution. Large correctionial 
institutions, such' as state prisons and juvenile train- 
ing centers! are— in cnany respects— self-contained 
Communities. In<. addition to. tlieir primary resiM^si- 
bilities for assuring secure custckJy. of inmates "anfl 
for their- rehabilitation, their work forces must pro- 
vide for feeding of inmates, for maintenance of 
facilities and grounds, and for specialized inmate 
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T^blelM - .' 

Suite and Local Correctional Employees, by Type of Agency: 1974 
- (Full-time equivalents, numbers in tlioiwands) ' 



Type of Agency 



Total 



State 



Local* 



Totals-.. 

Atiuit correctional fa-^: 

ciiities 

Juvenile institutions 

Probation/Parole 

.Administrative and 

_ / Tniscellaneoua _ 



Number 


Percent 


/ . • ^ 

' (S^ Number 




Percent 


N^ynbcr 


Percent 




. 203. 


'lOO 


121 




100 


82 


.loo' 




106 


'52 


' 66 * 




55 


40 


49 




43 


21 


29 , 






14 


17 




46 


22 

c 


^ ' ,18 






27 


33 




.8 


4 


7 




6 . 


1 


1 





• Estimates of distribution of local employm-f nt by type of agency based on data for 384 cities and 3 12 counties , wbich accounted for 84 percent of total local correcUbns 

employment. »- * ' . • . 

Source: LEAA/Censua. Expendiiurc^nd Employment Data for the Criminal Justice System; 1947, Tables 9, 45, 46, 47, ^ 



services, including medicalvand dental cai^, recrea-"" 
tional activities and religious services, in addition to 
usual administrative st^ servicts. Although all of 
these personnel are essential to the effective . fiinc^ 
tioning of correctional' institutions, the present re- 
port-r-4ike earlier assessments of correctional man-*^ 
power— ^las placed .primary ^emphasis on^ those key 
occupations * which Require specialized "training or 
education for the correctional, field. These fall into 
the following broad categori^s.v ' "\ • , 

a. Management, including stich positions as 
•wardens, sheriffs, administrators of juvenile correc- 
tional institutions, communify facility managers, 
heads of probation and .parole offices, their principal 
deputies, and other key managerial personnel. ~ 

b. Correctional officers in adult institutions, 
including supervisors, who have tli§ direct responsi- 
bility for the'- custody, secimty, and safety of fesi- 
dents"of correctional institutions. 

'* c. Child care workers (often also referred to as 
houseparents, living unit staff or youth service work- 
ers)^ who" have direct responsibility for the supervi- 
sTon or custody of children in a juvenile facility, ^d ; 
who may also have some collatei^ counseling role. 

d. Probation ok parole officers, who. provide 
direct supervision and support for p^r^ons on proba- 
tion or parole, and who perform related functions, 
such as pre-sentence investigations and recommenj 
dations to parole or classification boards. (. 

In addition to the above Ijne correctional positions, 
correctioi^ institutions employ a large variety of 
specialized professional personnel in connection with 
their respbnsibilities for the training, reljabilitation, 
and welfare; of their inmates: This group; ^''treatment 
and educational specialists,", as used in our summary 
statistics, includes occupations such as teachers. 



"^soci^ .workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses and alliedTiealth professionals^, 
chaplains; librarians, and recreati'onal specialists. 
«Some of these professional personnel, such as phy- 
sicians or chaplains, dearly require no specialized 
training to perform in a correctional institution, other 
than brief orientatiqnsV Hoj^eve^, others who per- ; 
form inmate "counseling or rehaUilitation roles do 
require more intensive training for the correctipnal 
function and environment, as disc\issed later in this 

report. / • . 

Finally, the "large group of "clerical, craft, and 
other support personnel," includes a yarie^^^^ 

' administrative, clerical, maintenmice, and service " 
positions. With some exceptions,- incumbents in 
these {Positions also do npt normally require special- 
ized preparation for performing in a correctional 

. environmeht, other than orientation or oja-the-job 

training. 1^ ' . ^/ ; 

. Summary statistics on the distribution of correc- 
tional employees among these broad occupational 
groups are presented in<-Table II-2. The^ data are 
based on separate censuses or surveys conducted in ' 
the past |ew years of each of the major categories of 
^correctional activity. ^The occupational data from 
these sources were, in turn, used as a basis for 
. distribution of .the ' full-time equivalent employment 
reported in 1974, for each category of correctional 
agency, Jn the annual Census-LEAA. survey df 
employment" in all state and local correctioi\al agen- 
* . cies. Because of differences in timing, and in occu- 
' pationalAclassification and reporting procedures, the 
resulting estimates, are subject to some margin of o 
error. They are based, however, upon the most 
. comprehensive information ^currently avail£i)le for 
each corrfectional activity. \ ^ 



^ Table n-2 

'Estimated Distribution q 

Employmenf in Stjite and %x>cal Correctional 
Activities, by Major Occupatiotial Group: 1974 
^ c (Full-time equivalents) 

OccupalionaJ Group Number Percent 

Total.^..^ 203,200 100 

Management* ' 14,300 7 

Custodial officers* aduit facili-* 

ties.-_- 69,500 34 

Child care workers...^ ^ 17,800 9 

Probation and parole officers" 22»500 » 11 
, Treatment and educational Spe- 
cialists in adult/juvenile facil- " • • 

ities,^ , 22,600 11 / 

Clerical, craft and other sup- * 

port pcrsonner_J^_ 56»500 ' ^' 28 

■■ ■ . 2 ■ 

■ Management group aJs^ includes approximately 3,(XX) probation and parole ' 
supervisors. _ • . ' ! ^ 

Sources: NMS estimates by occupational group adapted from occupational, 
distributions of various categories of correcUonaJ agencies, primarily from following 
sources: . ... ' 

LEA A -Census. Cf afu.t Survey pfiState Correciional Facilities, 1 974. 

LEAA -Census, Census of Juvenile Detention and CorrectiAai Facilities. 1973 

(unpublished data). t. 

LEAA. rAf Mi/i«n'.fj£it7^ 1975 (based on 1972 jail census).- 
• NMS Executive Suney ofhssiifition and Parole Executives. 1975. ' 

' \ . ' ^ ^' ' 

Using these estimates, the line correctional occu- 
pations accounted — in combination — for 61 percent 
of total correctional employment in 1974. Correc- 
tional 'officers and supervisors in adult institutions, ■ 
the largest single occupational group, accounted for ^ 
more than one-half of this total and for 34 percent of 
total correctional employment. Line probation and 
parole officers were the , second Icirgest group, with . 
an estimated employment of 22,500, exclusive of 
about 3,000 suj>ervisory personnel^ ^About 17,800 
additional employees vyere classified '/as child-care 
workers in juvenile institutidns or other residential 
facilitres. " > ■ 

The managerial group (including probation and • 
parole supervisors) is« estimated at 14,300 or 7 , 
percent of the total. This category includes individu- 
als with widely differing scopes of managerial respon- 
sibilities, from administrators oft state correctional 
systems and ^large cop*ectional ir|stitution^o thos^e 
supervising local 'jails, grou^ homes,, qi: probation 
and" parole officers with very small numbers of 
employees. Maiiy of the latter also typically perform 
lirie correctional 'duties, 'in addition to their adminis- . 
trative or supervisory responsibilities. 
\ An additional 22,600 employees, oi* 11 percent of ^ 
the total, v/ere classified as treatment and. e'duca- 
tional specialist? in adult ancl juvenile facilities. This* 



group, as described above, is primarily limited to 
those in specialized professional occupations, and 
-who perform functions such as counseling, rehabili- 
tation, education, medical,^and related Welfare serv- 
ices. It excludes correctional officers and auxiliary 
personnel, such as clerical workers, and parapcofes- 
sionals, who may be assigned to these functions in a 
supporting role. The latter are included, with all 
other support and administrative personnel, among 
^ employees in the "clerical, crafts, and other support 
'.personnel" group, which accounted for 56,500 or..28 
percent of total correctional employment in 1974. 

Alternative estimates of employment in line cor- 
rectional occupations were also derived from- the 
" Census Employee Characteristics Survey. 'This was 
a nationwide sample survey of over 46,000 employ- 
ees of state and local law enforcement apd criminal 
justice agencies, excliisive of courts. Inckicjed in the 
survey questionnaire were a series of questions on 
the type of work being performed by the respond- 
ents, their most import^t activities or duties, and 
their job titles. Estimates of employment in the major 
line correctiG[nal occupations, based on these re- 
sponses, are shown in Tal?le II-3. These diflfer firom^ 
those presented in.Table 11-2 because of diflferences 
in -sample design, and' in^, occupational classification 
procedures. To illustrate, under the. Employee Ch^- ; 
acteristics'^rvey., Jcorr.ectional officers whose as-' 
signment involved performance of administrative 
duties, or superyision of certain institutional support 
activities, were classified by the NMS in the appro- ^ 
priate administrative or support function, rather Jthan 
as custodial officers. On *the other hand, reports 
submitted by " correctional e^encies under recent 
censuses of correctional activities were more likely 
to include suchN;personnel as "custodial officers," 
inipspective of their duty assignments. 
. A^.s a result these and other technical diflferences 
j[)etween the two sets of-estim^tes, the 63,300 cjassi- 
fied as custodial officers and supervisors in adult 
institutions, based on tl^e Employee Characteristics 
Survey, is about 10 percent less than the correspond- 
ing estimate of 69,500 in Table .11-2. The estimate for 
child care workers of 13,100 in the Employee Char- 
acteristics Survey, is similarly Idwef than the esti- 
mate of 17,800 derived from aVecjent (1973) LEAA 
survey of juvenile agencies. The two estimates ifor 
line probation ajjid parole officers, on the other hand, 
correspond much more closely. 

Despite these limitations, the data'from the Census 
Employ ee^^haracteristics Survey provide, the only 
comprehensive data on .the education and training of 
borvectional personnel. These data have therefore 



Table II-3 

Estimated/Employment of Supervisors and Line V 
- Perwnn&Vin Sqkcted Correctional Occupations: 
' • L ■ ^ 1974 ■ ' , 

(Baseci on Census Employee Chhracteri sties SdRy^y) • 

. . ^ 7 pr : ■ ..^ 

. Occupaiion(NMSCode) Nunii^er 

't, ■ ■ 

Total custodial officers and supervisors; 

adult institutions.-: 63,300 

. State and local institutions, except jails 48,000 ' . 

Supervisors . 2,9QP 

Line personnel — — - 45,, 100 

'Sheriffs' jails .. 15,300 

Supervisors ^ , ?^ 

Line personnel .- . 14,500 

Child care workers" r 13,100' 

Supervisors 

Line personnel 12,300 f 

Probation and parole officers .24,900' 

Supervisors — — . 2,800 

Line personnel --; 22,100 / 

" • Based on posiiions identified us in coniaci wiih juvenile offenders only. — ' 

Noie: AdupieiTfrom y..S. Bureau of ihe CensMS. Census Employee Characicrisiips 
* Survey, 1974. See lexi for discy-ssion of limiiaiions. ; ' 

-■. . ■ ■ --^i, .: - ■■ 

p ■ ■ ■ . . . . ■ . ' ■ ■ • , ^ 

served as the basis for our; assessments of the ' 
^education and training status of correctional officers 
in Chaptere V and VI of this report, 

3. CdrrecjionaL workload and employment trends 
The japid escalation of crime rates during the past 
two decades^has been accompanied by sharp in- 
creases in the total number of offenders either 
arrested and cionvicted of serious crimes if adults, or,^ 
who have been, adjudicated as juvenile delinquents, 
and w^o have Jhu&--in either case— nbrmally. be- 
come subject^some form of correctional coiitrol or 
supervision. Although compre^iensive historical data 
on the -flows -of offenders through the criminal justice 
system are not available, Table YL-A provides indica- 
tors ot ^'inputs'' into correctional control, as-meas- 
ured by estimates of the . number of convictions. of 
persons charged with felonies, and of delinquency 
cases disppsed of by juvenile courts; and of the 
number of offenders actually in .custody in state adult, 
or juvenile penal institutions. 15 
. The comparisons provide a sharp contrast between 
^the trend of correctional inputs and that of the 
numbers actuaily'confined in state institutions. In the 
case 'of adult offenders, the number convicted in- 
creased by about 45 percent between 1969 and 1974. 
OiT the other hand, the nujnber-of inmates of state 
institutions showed little net change between '1969 
and 1972, then increased.in the following two years. 
"Moreover, 'it continued to grow sharply to a record 



high of- 217,000 in 1975, according to-^ preliminj^ry 
reports. However, in 1974, the prison inmate popu- 
lation was stUl only 1 1 percent aboye^the 1969 level^^^ - 
In the case of juvenile offenders, the' number of 
delinquency cases disposed of by juvenile courts^_ ^ 
including "status" offenses, but* excluding ordin^ 
traffic case^—ros'e by '64 percent between 1%5 and 
1973. Yet over the same period, the number confined 
in state juvenile institutions remained stable between 
1%5 and 1970, then dropped sharply in; the foUoWing 
three years, In 1974; it was 35 percent lower thah in 

1965. * ; . ■ ^ . ^- 

One obvious explanation for' the^e-icbntrasting 
trends has been thfe. increased diversroh of both 
juvenile and ^dult offenders from institutionalization 
to probation or other to>ms of 'community-based, 
nonresidential program's. In J969, the Joint Commis- 
sion on Correctional, Manpower and Jraining esti- 
^mated that a total pf 836,000 offenders v^ere under 
the control of probation/parole agencies, as c^m- 
.p?u-ed.to about 279,000 in adult institutions, jails, or 
juvenile detention facilities. ^ Althougb^defiriitive sta- . 
tisties are 'lacking, there is cotisiderabie evidence— v 
de>^eloped later in thus chapter— that probatipn/pairole 
caseloads have groWn rapidly- sinc(b then. Several 
factors contributed to this trend,, in our judgment, 
These include: the high cost of institutionalization, 
-which was estimatv'jd to be aboqt 10 times as great, , 
per offender manye^r, as conrtmiinity-based non^esi- 
' dential programs by the President's Commission^ in 
its 1%7 report;^ mounting evidence . publicized "by . 
such studies as the Crime Commission's that impris- 
onment was no more^nd perhaps even less--^flfec- 
tive in rehabilitation of offenders than the mUCh less 
costly community programs; the increase in prison 
• . riots 'in the late 1960's and early 1970's, which seryed 
to drartiatize -the deplorable and inhumane conditions, 
in many institutions, as Avell as /elated problems 
concerned with overcrowding and racial tensions- in 
these institutions; and an appareot, increased -reluct- 
" .ance on thp part of many judges to sentence of- 
fenders to prison terms, or to assign them to juvenile 
institutions* in viejv of these conditions. ^ 

Although the. above interpretations are not, readily 
capable of emj^irical verification,- it is-- clear, that 
iniiJrisonment has increasingly been reserved for. the 
. more S'erious and dangerous oflfehders. Thus, J. Q. 
Wilson has noted that, the proportion of state prison 
inmates who had been convicted of homicide, rob- 
bery, or assault rose fi*om about one-third of the 
prison population in 1960 to nearly one-half in 1974, 
while those convitted of non-violent crimes, siich as 
burglary, lardfny, and auto theft, had actually de- 



' Table IM > 

Indicators of Correctional Workloads for Adult and Juvenile Offenders, I965-I974 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Adults 



Juveniles 



Eslimaled Felons 
Convtcled* 



Prisoners in 
SUie Institutions'* 



Delinquency Cases 

Disposed of 
by Juvenile Courts'^ 



Offenders in 
State Institutions" 





Number 


Index* 


Number 


Index* 


Number 


Index* 


Number 


Index* 








189.8 


107.6 


697.0 


70.5 


42.4 


97.7 • 


1966 






180.4 


102.3 


745.0 


75.4 






1967 






175.3 


100.6 


811.0 


82.0 






1968 


387.5 


95.6 


173.1 


98.1 


900.0 


.. '91,0 






1969 


405.2 


100.0 


176.4 


100.0 


988.5 


100.0 


43.4 


100.0 


1970 


450.8 


111.3 


, 176.4 


: 100.0 


1052.0 


106.4 


42.2 


97.2 


1971 


486.6 


120.1 


177.1 


100.4 


1125.0 


. 113.8 


36.8 


84.8 


1972 


492,0 


121.4 


174.4 


98.9 


1112.5 


112.5 . 






1973 


537.3 


132.6 


181.4 


102.8 


1143.7 


115.7 


28.5 


65.7 


1974 


591.1 


145.9 


195.8 


lll.Or 






27.4 . 


63.1 ' 



* Estimated felony convictions: Adapted from data in FBI, Uniform Crime Reports. Calculated by applying disposition statistics from sample cities to total number of 
offenses known, includes both persons found gui' y of offenses charged and those found guilty of lesser offenses. 

" Prisoners in state institutions: U.S. Bureau of Prisons. National Prisoner Statistics. NPS vlulletins No. 43. August 1968 anci No. 47. April I972r,and LEAA. Prisoners in 
State and Federal Institutions, December 31, 1971, 1972. and 1973, May 1975. Data for 1 960-70 include all sentenced inmates; for 1971-74. Include prisoners sentenced to at 
least a year and a day. . . . 

Delinquent cases disposed of by juvenile courts: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Offices of Human Development and Youth Development. JuvrrnVf 
Court Statistics, 1973, March 1975, 

* Offenders in state institutions: National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Correction in the United States.- \966, Table 25 and Children in Custody^ for^thc years 
indicated (1971 dala arc revised. Data for 1974 arc preliminary.) 

•1969 - 100. 



creased — despite the fact that the reported rate of 
these crimes had increased more than four tif?aes.'* 

Additional confirming evidence is provided by the 
data on employment trends in various correctional 
activities duriiig the past decade (Table II-5). Be- 
tween 1965 and 1974^totaI correctional employnlerit 
nearly doubled, rising from about 116,000 in 1965, to 
^ nearly 208,000 in 1974. Probation and parole agencies 
experienced the most rapid growth over this period, 
increasing their staffs from about 19,000 in 1965, to 
nearly"50,000 in 1974. Relatively rapid growth was 
also indicated for local jails and other locally-based 
facilities. The slowest employment growth, about 41 
percent, was experienped by the statej correctional 
institutions for adults and juveniles. 

The comparisons cited above describe correctional 
, workload and employment trends to the* year 1974, . 
the last year for which comprehensive statistical data 
were available at; the time of this report. However, 
based on preliminary reports; it is clear that the 
number of inmates in state adult institudons', which 
had begun to increase in 1973 and 1974, experienced 
m even more rapid growth in 1975. (These recent 
trends and their implications for correctional man- 



Table II-5 

Employment in State and Local Correctional 
Activities: 1965-1974* 



Number 



Percent 
. Distribution 



Percent 
Change 





1965 ' 


1974 


1965 


. 1975 


1974 


Tefal , 


115-9 


207.6 


100.0 


100.0 ' 


87 . 


State adult 












institutions 


46.7 


66.0 


40.3 


31,8 


.41 


Local jajls and other 












adult facilities 


19.2 


44,4 


16.6 


21.4 


131 


State juvenile 












institutions 


21.2 


30.0 


18.3 


14.5 


'41 


. Local juvenile 












institutions 


9.9 


17.6 


8.5 


8.5 


78 


Probation and parole 


18.9 


49.6 


16.3 


23.8 


162 



' Sources: 1965 — Based on survey by National Council on Crime at^ Delinquency, 
published in Corrections in the United States, 1966. Table 25. Probation and parole 
employment, including courl'alfiliated agencies, estimated in part based on interpo-^ 
lation of data on probati<ni and parole ofHcers for 1962 and 1967, from the Probation 
and Parole Directory, 1976, tiC<;;D. - . 

1974 — LEAA'Census, Employment arid Expenditure Data for Criminal Justice 
Agencies, 1974. The distribution of local government by type of activity is partially 
estimated. . c ■ ' 

Data in both years refer to total employees, and exclude employees in admim'slra* 
ttve agencies. 

^Includes full'time and part'time workers. Part'time workers not adjusted to full* 
time equivalents. 
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power are reviewed in detail in our separate analysis 
of stale adult correctional institutions.) 

4,' Current correctional ninnfnnver problems. De- 
spite the substantial growth in correctional nmu- 
power during the past decade, reports from field 
visits conducted in late 1975 and early 1976 by NMS 
staff to correctional activities in 10 states— as well as 
much collateral information— indicated that many 
correctional administrators considered that their 
agencies' cun-ent staffing levels were inadequate in 
relation to their workloads.^ One initial approach 
taken by the NMS in assessing the overall extent 
and severity of this problem, in its survey of 
correctional administrators, was to obtain the admin- 
istrators' own appraisals of their agencies' manpower 
needs. As a point- of departure, respondents were 
requested to identiiy in rank order the ''most seri-. 
ousr manpower problem in their agencies. The 
problems listed were: 

• inadequate number of authorized positions 

• Inability to achieve or maintain authorized 
strength 

• High (excessive) turnover 

• Inadequate training of personnel 

• Inadequate representation of minorities or 
women on staff 

With the exception of the administrators of juve- 
nile institutions, a majority of correctional adminis- 
trators reported that their most serious personnel 
problem was an inadequate number of authorized 
positions. Inability' to achieve or maintain authorized 
strength was cited next most frequently by heads of 
state adult institutions and by sheriffs. Problems 
related- to inadequate numbers of personnel were 
also cited by nearly one-half (46 percent) of juvenile 
corrections administrators." The latter, however, 
placed much more emphasis upon qualitative person-' 
nel problems, including those related to inadequate 
training and high personnel turnover. 

As would be expected, when executives were next 
asked to indicate the major factor contributing to 
their ^'most serious" manpower problems, "general 
budgetary problems*' were most frequently reported 
' by all categories of administrators. Nearly one-fifth 
of javenile corrections' administrators were more 
specifically concerned with inadequacy of training 
fund'^s. About 1 out of 10 of all correctional adrpinis- 
trators identified inadequate compensation as a major 
contributing factor. ' V / - ' " 

Despite the'inherent limitations bf attitudinal ques- 
tions of this type; the pronounced contrast Jn pat- 
terns of response between heads of juvenile, institu- 



tions and other categories of correctional 
administrators appears consistent with our overview 
of recent trends in correctional workloads and statt- 
inu. Juvenile institutions experienced a very substan- 
tial reduction in their resident populations between 
'1%5 and 1974, concurrent with a growth m staff 
employment. It may be assumed that these trends 
have ameliorated eariier manpower shortages in 
these institutions, as perceived by their admmistra- 
tors Hence, the most critical problems in^ these 
agencies are more liHely to be those resulting from 
•qualitative personnel deficiencies. Other categones 
of correctional administrators' have, hov/ever, borne 
the bi-unt of the rapid growth of toUil coirectional 
workloads, and were therefoie much nlore likely to 
emphasize quantitative personnel shortages. 



\ 



B. State Correctional Institutions \ . 
for Adults V 

\. Profile of state institutions. In 1974, total of 
66,000 employees-^about one-third of all correctional 
manpower (on a full-time equivalent basi^)— were 
employed in state operated coirectional facilities for 
adults. These were employed in some 600 i\dminis- 
tratively separate institutions or facilities, including 
conventional closed prisons, prison farms,! road 
camps; or forest camps; in community centers;^and 
in classification or medical centers. About 70 peitent 
oiF the custodial personnel and 63 percent of the 
prisoners were in 'the 172 conventional (closed) 
prisons covered in the 1974 Census of State Correc- 
tional facilities. 

In 1974, separate institutions for male prisoners 
were by far the largest component of State adult 
corrections. Although crime by women was increas- 
ing relatively rapidly, separately administered prisons 
for females employed only 4 percent of the total, apd 
combined institutions holding some combination of 
men, women, and/or children accounted for only 9 
percent. , . 

In most states, persons sentenced to confinement 
as a result of serious crimes, i.e., felonies, are sent 
to state correctional institutions such as prisons, and 
persons convicted of less serious offenses, i.e., 
misdemeanors, are sent to local jails. Nearly 40 
percent of. inmates of state adult institutions were 
housed in facilities classified as maximum fiecurity. 
^ Although the bulk of these prisoners were in conven- 
tional closed prisons, large lihares of those' in prison 
farms 'and in classification or medical centers were 
also in maximum, security centers, while inmates in 
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Table 11-^ 



Responses by Correclional Administrators and Sheriffs on **Most Serious Manpower Problem" and on 
!*'MaJor Factor Contributing to Most Serious Problem'* 



Agency Category 





Stale A\]ult 
Institution 


Juvenile 
Institution 


Sheriffi" 


Probation 
&nd PsLTole 






^ MOST SERIOUS MANPOWER PROBLEM 




Inadequate number of 








S'? 6 


authorized positions 


52.2 


38.5 


68.0 


Inability to achieve or 










maintain authorized . 












13. o 


' 10.1 


* 13.3 


10.0 


High (excessive) tdrn- 










sover 




12.6^ 

t 


4.4 


6.5 


Inadequate training of 














31.9 


7.3 


19.0 


Inadequate representa- 










tion ot minorities or 








4.0 


women - 


o.O ' 


4.7 


2.8 


Oth<»r 


5.2 


4.9 


4.1 


6.0 


Total * 


1 All A 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






MAJOR CONTRIBUTING FACTOR 




General budgetary prob- 








59.9 


lems 


63.6 , 


42.6 


71.8 


General tack of qualified 








applicants _, 


8.1 


7.3 ' 


2.9 


2.4 


Lack of minority or fe- 










male applicants 


2.5 


2.8 


1.8 


1,2 


Inadequate levels of 








10.7 


compensation 


8.1 


12.6 


11.7 


Insufficient funds for 










training 


8.6 


• 18.5 


3.3 


11.0 


Limited opportunities 








3.8 


for advancement 


4.0 


5.7 


1.8 


Other 


5.1 


. 10.5 


6.6 


11.8 , 


r-. Total 


100.0 


ioo.o 


100.0 


100.0 



' In agencies with 10 or iT)ore employees. 
.Source: NMS Rxecutive Surveys, 1975. 



^ forest and road camps were usually under minimum 
security. 

' An extensive list of services was reported to be 
provided to inmates by most state adult correctional 
facilities, and especially by closed prisons.^ Ninety 
percent or more of the closed prisons reported to the 
1974 Census of State Correctional Facilities that they 
offered individual counseling, remedial education, 
assessment of vocational potential, vocational train- 
ing, and religious services, and had a, library, an 
athletic field, and a sick bay: Additional services 
such as a college degree program, job placeriient 
assistance, and drug and alcoholic, treatment were 
also ofifered by high proportions of the facilitieis. Of 
course, the fact that a service was reported to be 
available by itself tells very little of the extent of its 
use or its quality. 



2. Trends in inmate population. Statistics on the 
number of inmates in state, adult correctional institu- 
tions are available, in a consistent series, for a period 
of three decades to 1970,' and — on a^djjghtly different 
basis — for the years 1971-75. Despite some diflfer- ' 
encesjn coverage, the overall trend is quite clear. 
As shown in Table 11^^, the total number of inmates 
rose sharply during the 1950's, from 149,000 in 1950 
to 190,000 in 1960, but then declined , to 178,000 in 
1970. During the 1950'^, the growth in imprisonment 
was more rapid than population growth and the per 
capita iijfiprisonment rate rose from 99 per J00,000 
population to 106 per 100,000 in I960.. Duiing the 
1960's, however, despite the sharp increase in crime 
rates, the per capita rate: fell ..to 88 per 100,000 in 
1970, with substantial reductions reported in each , 
region of the country. 
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Table II-7 

Institutions, Inmates and CUstddial Personnel in 
State Adult Correc tional Facilities, by Type of 
Institution, 1974'' 



Type of 
Instilutiims 






CustixliaJ 
Personnel 


All institutions 




187 982 


1 37,929 


Classification 








or medical 








centers 


33 -\ 


9.766 


2.523 


CommunitV 








centers 


158 \ 


8.975 


1.131 


All jpriuy^s 


. 401 \ 


169.241 


34.545 


* . Pris. -'arms 


41 .\ 


25.402 ' 


3.247 


Road camps 


80 


6.369 


1.277 


Forest 








camps 


41 • 


\ 2.483 


329 


Closed pris- 






26.357 


ons 


172 - 


\ 118.708 


Other pris- 








ons 


67 ^ 


\ 16.279 


. 3.335 



• Excludes Massac huscll* and Jwo small facilities in Georgia. 
Source: U.S. IJeparimcnl of Jusiice. Uw Enforcemenl Assistance Administration. 
Crnnus of State Corrrdional racilUirs. im. 'fdvance Report. July 1975. pp. 6 and 
20. \ 



younger adults in th^ age groups 20-34 years . These 
age groups, particularly those in the 25-34 year 
group, which inclujl^es the post- World War II "b^by 
boom" generation, have experienced the most rapid 
growth during the first half of the present decade. 
By applying the ratio of inmates per population in 
each age group to the actual population distributions 
in 1971 and 1975, we estimate that of the net growth 
of 40,000 inmateis between these years, about 17,000, 
or 42.5 percent, can be attributed to changes in 
population size and composition. In other words, the 
same population wave which contributed to the rapid 
growth in juvenile delinquency and in overall crime 
rates during- the 196P',s. is novJ significantly contrib- 
uting to the growth in prison populations. 

This demographic, factor, however, provides only 
a partial explanation for the recent prison population 

Table II-8 

Inmates in State Adult Correctional Facilities, by 
Region, Selected Years: 1950-1975 



This pattern was dramatically^ reversed in the^past 
several years. The numbej- of inmates remained 
relatively stable between 1970 and 1972, after allow- 
ing for minor differences in the statistical series, but 
then>rose sharply from 174,000 in 1972 to a record 
level of 217,000 in 1975, according to preliminary 
estimates. Inmate populations^ Tose^n all regions, but ^ 
most rapidly in the South. Thus, over ohe-half, 

.23,000," of the net growth of 43,000 in inmate 
populations between 1972 and 1975\ was reported in 
tho Southern states, in • contrast to\ relatively small 
u . increases in the Northea^st and | West, of 6,000 
and 4,000. As a result of these diflferential trends, the 
per capita rate of incarceratioti in thdj South— which 
has been consistently higher i han the national aver- 
age—rose to 152 per I00,000lin 1975^, as compared 
with the national average of ic|2 per 100,000 and with 
69 per 100,000 in the* Northeastern regi^jn. 

The factors which resulted in the decline in 
prisoner population during the 1960is have been 
discussed in the preceding section. Although the 
factors contributing to the sh^rp growth since 1972 

' cannot fully be diagnosed on the basis\ of available 
data, a significaiht portion of this increase can be 
attribiited to. recent shifts in the age composition of 
the population. As shown in Table 11-9] the inmate 
population includes a relatively high concentration of 



End of 
Year . 



Total 



North- 
east 



North 
Cen- 
tral 



South 



Nujnber in Thousands 



1950 


149 


32 


42 


54 


.20 


1960 


__ 190 


34 


50 


72' 


34 


1967 


_- 175 


29 


42 


64 


40 


1970^' 


178 


29 


42 


71 


36 


Inmates 


Sentenced to at Least a 


Year and a Day: 


29 


1971 


177 


28 


42 


79 


1972 


__ 174 


28 


38 


' 81<fi^^ 


28 


1973 


181 . 


30 


36 


84 


"31 


1974 


196 


31 


40 


90 


35 


1975" 


__ 217 


34 


47 . 


104 


32 




INMATES PER 100.000 POPULATION 




All Sentenced Inmates; 










1950 


99 


80 


98 


113 


103 


1960 


_ 106 


76 • 


97 


130 


120 


1967 


89 


61 


75 ' 


' 105 V 


122 


1970 


88 


59 


74 


113 


105 


Inmates Sentenced to at Least a Year and a Day; 


81 


1971 


86 


56 


73.. ' 


- 123 


1972 


84 


'57 


■ 65 


124 


78 


1973 


86 


60 


63 


128 


85 


1974 


93 


63 


69 


134 


93 


1975 


_ 102 


69 


82 


152 


.85 



Sources: Number of inmates. 1950 through 1970 from U.S. Department of Justice. 
Bureau of Prisons. NPS Bulletin. Number 47. Nat'wnaV Prisoner Statistics: 
1972. Tables I and 6. Estimates were made for a few states which did not report in 
1970. - . 

Number of inmates 1971-74 from U.S. Department (if Justice. LEA A. /»r/5onrrs 
in State and Federal Institutions on Dec. 31. 1974. June 1976. Table 1. 

Inmate estimate for December 31. 1975. based on percentage changes by region tn 
1975. reported by Corrections Maf^azlne. March 1976, 

Population data from the Statistical Abstract' (or 1975. p. 12. 
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growth, ll does not explain the sharp contrast 
between the dech'ning trend in prison population 
during the . i960's (when population was growing in 
nearly all age groups) iind the recent reversal of this 
trend, even after fiill iillowance for changes in 
population structure. We must infer 4hat this reversal 
reflects a significant shift in public policies and in 
state laws, requiring increased emphasis on impris- 
onment, particularly in the case of repeat offenders 
and those guilty of violent crimes. A recent stucJy for 
the Southern Governors' Conference cited the fol- 
lowing reasons for the growing prison populations in 
the 18 Southern states: 

(I) Increases in the rate of crime; (2) 
increased^ court commitments; (3) current , 
problems in the economy such as unem- 
ployment and inflation . . . [and] . . . 
tendencies for the courts to impose longer / 
sentences, improved lav/ enforcement ca- 
pabilities and lack of '"diversion" programs 
and facilitiefi at the community level.'' 

One of the results of the growth in prisoner 
population has been a severe overcrowding of pris- 
oners in many institutions. Reporting on existing 
conditions in some of these prisons, in early 1976, 
Corrections Mui^azinc noted that, ''in different 
states, prisoners have been forced to sleep on floors, 
in shower rooms, and on ledges above toilets. Others 
live in unsupervised dormitories, or fit themselves by 
two,- threes, and fours into cells built for one. While 
overcrowding is not a new problem, some states 



report that the current situation is worse than ever 
before.''^ On the grounds that such conditions rep- 
resent "cruel and unusual punishment,''' federal 
courts in at least five states had ordered state 
officials to take necessary action to I'emedy these 
conditions and — in some cases — prisons were forced 
no impose a moratorium on acceptance of new 
prisoners.** 

Since prison overcrowding may be accompanied, 
by problems of inadequate prison staflRng, adminis- 
trators of correctional institutions responding to the 
NMS were requested to provide data on inmate 
populations, in relation to the designed capacity of 
their facilities. The results, based on reports for 144 
conventional prisons, are shown in Table .11-10. Of 
the total respondents, 35 percent reported that their 
average inmate population, for . fiscal year 1975,- 
exceeded the designed capacity of their facilities by 
5 percent or more, and 15 percent reported over- 
crowding of 35 percent or more. The probiem 
appears to, have been' most severe' in the case of the 
smaller facilities, those with less than 100 inmate 
capacity. Of 26 reporting facilities in- this category, 
one-half indicated overcrowding of 15 -percent or 
more. 

r 3. Persojinel requirements. In its review of correc- 
tional activities in the mid-1960's, the Task' Force on 
Corrections of the President's Commission on Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of Justice found 
major shortages of correctional staflFs in all functional 
categories, with particularly severe deficits of spec- 
ialized treatment personnel.^ 



Table 11-9 

Inmate Ratios per 100,000 Population per Age 
Group, 1974 y and Pe/cent Clian^es in Population.^ 
^ by Age Group, 1970-75 



Age (iliuJp 


Inmates of Slate 
Cnrrck'Jiii)nal 
FucililiL'N Pt'r 
llX).0OO F'opulation. 
1974 


F'ercL'nt Change 
in U.S. 
Population. 
1970-75 


18-19 


166 


.11.6 


20-.:4 


311 


11.9 


25-29 


288 


23.3 


30-34 __ 


209 


20.8 


35-39 


' 145 


4.2 , 


40-49 


83 


-4.8 


50 years and ov 


er '20 


6,4 



Sources: MS. Department of Justice, I.I-/(A. .Vwnry of -tnmate.\ In State 
Corrfi tumd t'itcilities, I<i74, 1976. Table I. 

Population data refer to July 1. 1974. U.S. Departmeni of Commerce. Bureau «)f 
- the Census, P*)pulation Estimates and Projectiiwis. Series P-25. No, 519, TaK ; i. 
. April 1974 and P-25> No. 541. February 1975, 



Table 11-10 

Percent Distribution of Conventional Prisons by 
Relation of Inmate Population to Designed 
Capacity and by Size, 1975 

Inmate ^ Inmate Capacities 

. Population ^i: 

as Percent . . .^^ , . 

ofDcsisncd 5«»or lOOto;, Le^^an 

Capacity ^^'f"^ 

Number of reports (144) (65 (53) (26) 

Percent Distribulion: \ 

Less than 85 percent 32 v 25 40 ^ 35 

85 to 94 17 \ .,18 21 . 8 . 

95 to 104 t 16 ' ; 26 8 8 

105 to 114 6, V 8 8 ' 0 

1 15 to 134 \^/'' 15 13 12 

135 or more - > r5 8 , ,11 38 

Total 100 100 100 100 

•Detail may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 

Source: NMS Survey Executive Surveys. 1975. . «• 
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. A comparison of employment in state correctional 
facilities, by functional .^oupr is available for the 
years 1%2 and 1974. As shown in Table 11-11, there 
have been significant increases In staffing over this 
12-year period, the number of educational and 
treatment personnel (including medical) rose by more 
than 100 percent over this period, as compared with 
an increase of 42 percent. for custodial officers. Since 
the inmate population was approximately the same 
in both of these years, this would suggest some 
significant improvement in the adequacy of personnel 
staffing. 

For purposes of assessing current adequacy of 
staffing in these institutions, two sets of criteria were 
used. Correctional administrators were requested to 
provide estimates of the, number of personnel needed 
for effective performance of their'^agencies' functions, 
which were conlpared to their actual employment. In 
addition, the actual staffing ratios to inmate popula- 
tion for custodial officers and treatment personnel in 
these, institutions were compared to standards rec- 
ommended as desirable by.; various expert groups or 
Commission studies during the past decade.: 

A more objective, empirically-based set of criteria 
for this assessment would have been desirable, which 
would'relate the efrects of different levels of staffing, 
by function, to measiires of correctional perforrn- 
. ance, e.g., changes in recidivism or reductions in 
prison tension. .Despite the very considerable litera- 
ture on the issue of correctional effectiveness, the 
detailed empirical data needed for a systematic 
assessment of this type is still not available. 

4. Executive assessments of personnel needs. The 
first approach in assessing current personnel require- 
ments for correctional activities was to ask adminis- 
trators for their judgments of their personnel needs. 
To provide some perspective for interpreting these 
judgments, executives were also requested;^ identify 
the most important goal^ for their agencies:> 

Rehabilitation has traditionally been .considered 
the principal goal of the correctional process. Thus, 
' in a survey of correctional staffs conducted for the 
Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training in 1967, 75 percent of those in adult 
insUtutions responded that this goal should receive 
primary emphasis. In recent years, increasing skep- 
ticism has developed cohceming the efficacy of the 
traditional "treatment" approach in a prison setting. 
Some observers have contended that such activities 
as prison training, counseling or therapy activities 
are often participated in by prisoners simply as a. 
means of securing an early parole, and should be 
offered only if the prisoner has the motivation to 



Table II-ll 

Employment hi State Correctional Facilities for 
Adults, by Occupation Group, 1962 and 1974'' 

■ ' ■'. " N""™^^ Percent 
, Occupai.onal , 

Group 1962 1974 

Total 42,721 60,6M +42 

' Warden. and assistant 

wardens 749 1.141 +52 

Custodial personnel 26.966 38,157 +42 
Treatment a'fid educa- 
tional specialists.... 3.061 6,319 +106 
Teachers".....-...- .1.457 2,851 +96 

Social workers 525 1.341 +155 

Psychologists 15;B 365 +131 

Psychiatrists 96, 181 . +89 

Doctors 517 614 +19 

• Nurses 308 967 •.+214 

Other 11.945 14,987 + 25 

• Excludes data for Massachusetts for both years. ' 

Source: Data for 1962 from U,S, Department of Justice. Bureau of Pnsons. 
Noilonat Prisoner Statistics. Number 35. Personnel 1972. October ^^4. pp. 5 10 
and 11, Data for 1974 from special tabulation based on tW U.S. Department of 
Justice LEAA. Census of State Correctional Facilities. 1974, June 1975. 



seek them out, because of his own'tiesire for self- 
understanding and self-improvement. The further 
argument is made that the practical goals^for most 
prisons are simply the secure custody and humane 
management of offenders. \ 

The NMS survey of 1975' found that, heads of state 
adult correctional' facilities were divided on this 
issue. \Vhen asked about goals for > their agencies, 
only about 40 percent considered prisoner rehabilita- 
tion, or some component, as most important, with 
the other 60 percent viewing good incarceration 
management as their most important goal (Table 11- 
12). Although the wording^of this question was 
somewhat different from that of the earlier (1967) 
survey, the results do-.5Uggest an increased emphasis 
on incarceration nianagement by administrators of 

state prisons. - . 

The focus on r incarceration management as the 
primary goal increased with-the size of the correc- 
tional facility, and as expected was greater for 
executives of conventional prisons than for other 
types of institutions. Almost three-fourths of the 
executives of facilities with 400 or more employees 
reported that inmate maintenance, or a low level of 
conflict, was their most important goal; while in the 
smaUest size groups, over 60 percent reported that 
one or more of the prisoner treatment optiohs were 
most important (Jiable 11-13). The division, among 
prison administrators |0n their most important goals 



Table 11-12 • 

' Distribution of Executives' Views of the Most 
Important Goals for Their Agency, State Adult 
^Correctional Facilities, 1975 



Mom Imponani GoaN 


Screen! 
of Replies 


Total ^ 


100 


Effective incarceration management, total 


60 


Inmate maintenance — adequate 




housing, food, medical care 


52 


A low level of conflict in the facility 


8 


Offender treatment or rehabilitation* 




total . ■ * - - 


40 


Rehabiliation of offenders ' ^ 


26 


Effective counseling of inmates 


8 


Vocational training - ' _ „ 


4 


Job placement W released offenders _^ 


2 



Source: NMS survey of Executives of Stale Adult Correclions Institutions. 197,5. 
Ba»ed on 226 replies^. 



undoubtedly reflects significant differences in empha- 
sis on the treatment ftinction that exist among the 
nation*s pnsorts, often including difference^ among 
prisons within individual states. 

Although a- majority of the executives of, state 
adult correctional facilities identified some element 
of good incarceration management as their primary 
goal, the respondents cleariy were more satisfied 
with the, relative sufficiency of their custodial force 
than they were with the number of treatment special- 
ists — defined, in this Context, as psychiatrists, social 
workers, and counselors. As shown in Table II- 12^ 
these^ administrators estimated that an increase of 20 
percent in their total staffs was needed to effectively 
fulfill all the duties and responsibilities of their 
agencies. However, they' reported a need for an 
increase of 42 percent in treatment specialists, as 
compared to 14 percent for custodial officers. In 
terms of aggregate numbers, these Estimates corre- 
spond to a requiremiiht for an additional 14,000 
employees in these institutions. 3ince custodial ofifi- * 
cers comprised 64 percent of total employment in 
state adult institutions, this would imply an increase 
of 6,200 custodial officers, as compared to only 
about 900 for the designated treatment specialists, 
who made up only 3 percent of their total worjc force 
in 1975. ' 

Administrators of smaller facilities reported much 
greater needsrfor additional personnel than those in 
larger facilities. Heads of facilities wiih less than 25 
employees indicated an average required increase in 
staff of 53 percent, as compared with 16 percent 



Table'II-13 

Responses by Executives on/* Most Important 
Goal/* by Size and Type of Facility, State Adult 
Corrections, 1975 



Most Important Goat 



Size of Agency 



Incarceration 
Management 



Offender 
TreaMfJcnl or 
(Rehabilitation 



All Facilities: ' 


Percent of All Replies 


400 employees or more. 


73 


26 


150-399 . 


64 


36 


75-149 , 


. 55 


* 45 


25-74 ■ 


53 


47 


1-24 , 


38 


62 . 


Total _ 


60 


40 


Conventional Prison^: 






400 employees or/more 


77 


23 


150-399 ___.J._^ 


76 


24 


75-149 : 


58 


42 


25-74 _;j 


52 


48 


Ir24 


50 


50 


Total 


66 


34 



Source: NMS Executive Surveys, 1975. t 



among those with 150 or more employees. This 
pattern is consistent with that observed in responses 
to this question by other categories of criminal 
justice executive, ?ind also correlates with the evi- 
dence of-more severe overcrowding in smaller facili- 
ties cited above. However, administrators of facilities 
in all size groups consistently reported much greater 
relative needs for treatment specialists than for 
custodial officers. 

Correctional administrators were further queried 
on expected employment changes in* their facilities 
between June 1975 and June 1976. Despite the 
budgetary difficulties experienced by many state 
governments during this period, these administrators 
projected a median increase of 5 percent in total 
employment, with a somewhat greater increase of ,8 
percent for treatment specialists— a pattern clearly 
consistent with their perceptions of relative man- 
power iieeds. 

5. Inmate-Staff ratios. Management assessments 
of the number of staff personnel needed to properly 
perform various correctional functions must normally 
take into account' a large number -of variables: the 
- characteristics and needs of their inmate population; 
the level of security required ;:-the types of work, 
training, or . rehabilitation programs provided; the 
physical. layout of the facility; scheduled work hours, 
shift arrangements and leave provisions; and^^many 



Table 11-14 

Percent Change in Staffing Reported as Necessary 

' ^ for Effective Performance in State Adult 
^ Correctional Facilities, by Size and Type of ^ 
Facility, 1975 



Median Percent increase 
in Gmpicyment Needed 



Size of Agency 



Total 
Employ 
ment 



Correc- 
tional 
Officers 



Treatment 
Personnel 



All Correctional Facilities: , , 

150 or more employees — 16 12 38 

75-149 , 24 • . 15 47 

25-74 . 3.1 . . 25 . 82 ' 

1.24 ^- 53:''^ .32 65 ' 

Weighted median 20 14 42 

Conventional Pi isons: 

150 or more employees J- . 14 11 34 

75-149' - 27 16 61 

25-74 1-1- ' 28* 22 / 86 

U24 . 61 • 40 .100 

Weighted median - 16 12 ^ 38 

Source: NMS Executive Surveys. 1975. Based on 201 reports, including 142 from 

■ administrators of conventional prisons. ' . ■-■ 



Others. These vary from facility to facility, and will 
also depend— in considerable measure-— <.^n perceived 
management goals and priorities. As general guides, 
various Commissions or professional groups have 
developed certain standards or statistical norms for 
use in assessing correctional manpower staffing re- 
quirements. These ''professional judgment" siand- 
ards,,in turn, have been used as criteria for compar- 
ison with actual "Staffing ratids of custodial officers 
and specified treatment specialists. 

^or custodial officers, the 1%7 report of the 
President*^s Commission on Law Enforcement and 

• the Administration of Justice adopted— as a rough 
guide — a ratio of 1 officer for every 6inmates, 
based on its judgment that the average ratio which it 
found, of 1 custoclial officer for 7.7 inmates was 
""insufficient to support desirable programs, such as 
inmate counseling, training, and recreation. These all 
ijnpose a' requirement for additional custodial offi- 

. cers, as compared to conditions confming prisoners 
mainly to their cells.*^ 
An analysis of available statistics indicates that 
• there was a substantial long-term improvement in 
this ratio between the early 1 960' s and 1974. These 
data indicate a reduction in the inmate-custodial 

. ^officer ratio for all state adult facilities, from 8.2 
inmates per officer in, 1960 to 5.0 in 1974 for aU 
• facilities, and to 4.5 for conventional prisons. This 



trend appears to have been reversed in 1975, how- 
ever, based on NMS reports. As a result of the 
sharp increase in inmate population,-, the ratio rose 
from 4:5 to 5.2 inmates per officer for conventional 
prisons between January 1974 and June 1975. 
A more detailed analysis of custodial officer stafF- 

^ ing ratios for individual facilities, based on data from 
the 1974 Census of State Correctional Facilities, 

■ indicates that at that time 60 percent of aU facilities : 
met or exceeded the tafio of 1 custodial officer per 6 
inmates. The percentage of facilities meeting this staisd- 
ard was highest in the Northeast and North Central 
states (80 percent and 66 percent, respectively). ItoWas 
lowest in the South (§3 percent) iand in the West (54 

" percent). 

In view of the increase in prison population and in 
prison overcrowding between 1974 and . 1975, a 
special analysis of the NMS results was compiled to^ 
determine the relationship between overcrowding 
and staffing, ratios in conventional problems. The 
analysis, based on reports for 129^ state prisons, 
indicates that in each^ security category those prisons 
whose inmate populations exceeded their designed 
capacity also reported substantially higher ratios of 
inmates per custodial officef than did priisons which 
were not overcrowded. . 

The above statistics refer to inmate population anu 
staffing levels as of June 1975. Available press 
reports, cited earlier, suggest a coritinueci, increase in 
inmate populations in the following year, and related 
.pressures, upon staff and facilities. These were re- 
flected in the responses of correctional administi:a- 
tors, in NMS field visits to 10 states conducted in 
late 1975 and early 1976. These adniinistrdt^^:^ ob- 
served that the recent acceleration in growth 

- ' Table n-15 

Ratios of Inmates To Custodial Officers in State 
Aflult Correctional Facilities: Selected Years, 1960^ 
' 1975 



Inmates Per Custodial Officer 



Year 



All 
Facilities' 



Conventional- 
Prisons 



1960 (December 31) — 


8.2 




1961 (December 31) 


7.8 . 




1962 (December, 31) — 


7.5 




1974 (January 31) 


5.0 


4.5 


1975 (June 30) . 




' -5.2 ^ ' 



Sources: Data for 1960-62 arc from National Prisoner Statistics. Number 35, p. 5. 
Data for 1974 are fr<wi the Census of State Correctional Facilities. 1974, Advance 
Report, July 1975, pp.,6vand 20. Data for 1975 arc from the NMS Survey of 
executives of state adult correctional facilities. 
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TaJ^elMC 

Ratio of Inmates to Custodial Officers in 
Conventional State Prisons, hy Type of Security 
and Whether^Prison was. Overcrowded, 1975 

Katiu of Iiimuics tu Cubiudiui Officers 

■ '■ — TTT5 

Overcrowded Nol Overcrowded * 

": • . Type of Security 

Number Number 
RitiioT of Ratios of 

Reports Reports 

Minimum : . 5.9 lo I (11) 4.2 to i -(20) 

Medium 5,7 lo l -(22) 4.3 lo I (24) 

Maximum ^,8 lo I (16) 3.4io l . (14) 

Combinalion or 

olhersecurily 6.5 lo I (II) 4,8 lo 1 (U) 

Tolal ._c__J__ 5.9 10 I (60) 4.0 lo 1 (69) 

•Overcrowded prisons arc ail those that had more inmates than designed capacity. 
Source; NMS Executive Surveys. 1975. ^ 



inmate populations had increased the shortage of 
correctional officers in l?asic line custodial positions. 
The following factors were also cited as important in 
contributing to these shortages. . - 

• Increased transportation requirements, particu- 
larly trij)s to court for continuing inmate cases,' 
appeals, post-correction remedies, etc. In addi- 
tion, some institutions were using work ov^ 
education/releaseXprograms which required sub- 
stantial amounts of transportation arrangement 

' on a daily basis. 

• Increased use of furlough and/or community 
release activities, which often required .correc- 
tional officers to handle not only the routine btit 
also specific administrative matters required for 
effective management.* 

• Increased emphasis on volunteer, programs arid 
activities which require custodial supervision. 
Court decisions which require additional visiting 
privileges, custodial representation on hearing 
boards, and other personnel requirements to 
meet emerging due process guiLdelipes issued by 
both state and federal courts. 

In view of the increa.se in custodial officer work- 
loads, it appears likely that the standard caseload 
considered reasqnable by the President's; Commis- 
-sion in-l%7imay well.be inadequate at,the present 
time. ' , ' . ^ ■ 

■/ In the case of treatment staffs", the^^andards used 
for our assessment were based on those)pfbposed by 
the American Correctional Associatipn in its. 1966 
Manual' of Correctional Standards. .B?isedX)n data' 



from the 1974 Census of State Correctional Facilities,' 

an an^^is has been made of the percentage of state 
prison systems which met three of these stand£irds, 
i.e., those for social workers, psychologists, and^- 
psychiatrists. This comparison overetates, to spme 
extent, the proportion of systems meeting specified 
standards, since the standards used were- those 
recommended for the general prison population, 
without allowance for higher professional staffing 
needs for pilot programs, for inmates in specialized 
' services, or for the seriously disturbed or psychotic. 
Nevertheless, of the 49 states for^which data were 
available, , only half met the basic standard recom- 
mended for social workers, only 28 percent met that 

'for psychiatrists, and 10 percent that for psycholo- 
gists (Table 11-17). In the latter fields, moreover, a 
necessarily arbitrary assumption was m89e that part- 
time staff were employed for about one-half of the 

>^ working week. ^ 

The adequacy of treatment staffs, based on these 
coniparisons, varied widely" by region, with the 
" Southern states'^ consistently reporting the lowest 
staffmg ratios/ . / 

Additional comparisons of treatment staff ratios 
have been rriade based on responses to 'the NMS- 
requesteci employment data for treatmefnt ^workers 
defined as ''psychiatrists, social workers, and coun- 
« selors." Thi^ group is considered approximately 
i equivalent to six specialist categories for which 
separate standards were recommended by the ACA. 

,0n a combined basis, these corresponded to a 
combined standard of one treatment specialist for 
every 43 ''normar' initiates. Based on this standard, 
46 percent of the reporting this informa- 

tion met this composite standatxi (Tablp 11-18), The 
percentage was muUi lower — 15 .percentr— for the 
large prisons with 40S or more employees, which 
account for a rh^or^proportion of all correctional 
employees, and mbre favorable (over 60 percent) in 
the case of prisons with less thah 150 employees* 
Based on these data, we have estimated that — -for all 
reporting prisons — the number of inmates per full- 
time equivalent treatment specialist was 57' to 1, or 
about one-third higher than the ACA standard. Jt 
should be emphasized, moreover, that in addition to 
other limitations, it is likely that many employees 
included as ''counselors" or in similar treatment 
functions in these agency reports probably do not 
IDOssess the minimal professional qualifications of the 
ACA standards. " * 

It is clear, from the above comparisons, that a 

-majority tff state prisons are not staffed with "treat- 
ment" specialists at the levels recommended in the 
1966 Manual of Correctional Standards. In assessing 



. Table 11-17 

Percent of States Meeting. Recommended Staffing Standards for Selected Types of Specialists in State Adult 

Correctional Facilities, by Region, 1974 

Percent of State s Meeting Standard 

' o '■■ ' • North. . 

Occupation ' , ~ ACA Standard " , U.S. Nonhcast Central South West 

Social worker I per 150 inmates • / 

Q 1 per 30 intakes per month 50 5 0 67 • 12 77 

.Psychologist - .1 per 200 inmates 10 .12 ^ . 

.Psychiatrist _ 1 per 600 inmates 28 38 . 25 6 46 • 

Number of staTes__..._ - (49) (8) ' (12) , (16) (13) 

Number of institutions (592) ^ (86) (107) . (301) (98) 

Note- In calculating 'stafling ratios for psychiatrists and psychologists it was assumed that 2 part-time workers equal 1 full-time worker. For social workers the ratio used 
. was derived from the overall relation of full-time equivalent workers to full-time and part-time workers forall workers in State adult corrections developed from data in 
^Expenditures and Employment in the CriminaUustice Systfm,l97ft.- o . ^ ' . • . • . * 

Sources: Recommended employment ratios from Manual of Correctional StCMdards 3rd Edition, pp. 424^26. Data on states meeting- the standards from a special 
. ^labulationof thcCf/uuJo/Sffl'<C£;rrrtiiorto/ fod//n>J. 1974, . " ■ ^ 



^ \ ' • Table 11-18, 

Distribution of Conventional Prisons by Number of 
Inmates per Treatment Worker, and by Size y 1975 



Size — ^Toial Employment . 



'Inmates per 
Treatment 
Worker 



All 
Size 
Groups 



^Number of reports. — (120) 

Percent Distributions: 

1-20 18 

20.1-40 1 24 

40.1-60_>1__ - 25 

60.1-80-- 8 - 

80.1-150 17 

150.1 or more. 8 

, TotaU >00 

Percent of prisons with 
43 or fewer inmates 
per treatment worker . 46 

. Source: NMS Executive Survey. 1975. 



400 or 


150to 


75 to 


1 to 


More 


399 


149 


74 


(19) 


•:(45) 


(24) 


(32) 


5 .> 


7 


12 


47 


6 


24 . 


-..46 


19 


26 


38 


■25 


6 


21 


9 


8. 


6 


42 . 


13 




fj9 


* 0 


9 


8 


9 


100 


100 


100' 


100 



15 



37 



62 



67 



\ the^ implications of these lower staffi^^ levels for 
. coixectional effectiveness, consideratibn'^hould be 
given to the efeectiveness of current, treatnient prac- 
tices in reducing- recidivism. In the Spring 1974lssue^ 
• of Public Interest, Robert Martinson, in reviewing 
- the. results of 231 studies of treatment programs, 
concluded that -'>#ith few and isolated exceptions, 
: the rehabilitative efforts that have been reported so 
t far have had no appreciable effect oj^ recidiyisqi-''^^ 
: : V Responses to this criticism have held, however, that 
'this gerleralization is not consistent with the more 
f . .(fet^ed review of results of specific programs, and 



that particular treatment procedures 4iave produced^ 
- significant positive results for specific client groups. 

It shduld be emphasized, moreover, that 'many of 
the services provided by specialized o professional 
staffs are considered essential by correctional admin- 
istrators, even when -viewed solely in terms of the 
goals of humane treatment of inmates and reduction 
of prison tensions, quite*^ apart from/ their potential 
for rehabilitation. This is confirmed; moreover, by .- 
recent employment trends and projections, and by 
the administrators' assessments of manpower 
needs— aU of which point J:o a strong awareness of 
the neeid to correct existing severe shortages of 
treatment and allied staff specialists. 

C. Local Jails 

A jail is defined as a locally administered institu- . 
tion that has authority to retain.adults for 48 hours 
t)r longer. Jails serve as detention facilities for 
persons charged with a crime but not yet adjudi- . 
catedvand as a correctional facility for persons 
serving\a sentence. Most of the 3,9(W local jails are 
administered by the approxiniately 3,000 county 
sheriff agencies, by . other coiinty officials, or by • 
municipal polibe departments. 

In mid-19*72 l^c^ jails held 142,000 inmates, down . 
from thp I6l,00p\eld in 1970.^« Many more of- 
fenders or suspecteaxoffenders * 'ga to jail" than to 
state prisons because jMs, are used for detention or,. , 
suspected offenders andXfor confine nrient of 
. found guilty of less seriousVinies and serving short 
sentences. Thus, jails have a relatively high tumbver 
of sentenced offenders. More tlmq half of the inmates 
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enumerated in the 1970 jail census were detainees 
awaiting trial or arraignment* (5 1.7 percent of total). 
Most of those held as jprisooers were serving sen- . 
tences of one year or less, and as' shown be|dw in 
table 11-19, relatively | few inrhates (6.5 percent of 
total) were serving sentences of more than one year. 
(About 94 percent of those in state institutions are 
serving sentences of more than one^ year.) About 5 
percent of a)l jail inmates were juveniles; another 5 
percent were female £idults. *® Many of the juveniles 
were not charged With, a crime but were PINS 
(persons in need of supervision), held in jail because, 
other detention facilities were not available. 

About'3 out of 4 of the 3,921 jails enumerated in 
the 1972 jail census wbre small, with accommodations 
for no more than 20 iitmates, but over 100 could house 
250 or more inmates. The latter accounted for over 
one-third of the total jail employees. 

Services and amenities provided by jails range 
from little beyond cells and beds, in many jails, to 
some with all the' services of a large prison. For 
example, in about 30 percent of the jails, meals must 
be brought in from outside. On the other hand, many 

ij • ■ . 

Table 11-19 

Inmate Population of Jails by Type of Detention, 
: / ' March 1970 # 

c- " Number Percent of 

TypcofReieniicm ■ (in thousands) Total, 

All inmates 160.9 100.0 

Persons not yet arraigned or held for 

other authorities-^ ,^ 17.5 17.1 

Persons arraigned and awaiting trial 55.6 . 34.6 

Convicted persons awaiting further le- 
gal action l: 8.7 5,4 

Persons serving sentences of 1 year, or 

less-- J 58.6 36.4 

Persons serving sentences of more 

than 1 year 10.5 . 6.5 

Source: National Jail Ceruus. 1970. LEAA. 1971 . Table 2.. 



Size of Jail 


■ Number 


Employment* 
1972 


1-20 inmates 


2,901 


12,127 


21-249 inmates:— 


907 


15,837k 


250 or. more inmates...^ ^ 


113 


16,334 


TotaU - ^ - 


3,921 


44,298 - 



•Full-time and part-time. . . ' 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice. Law Enforce ment^Assistance Administration. 
The Nathn's Jails (a report on the census of jails from the 1972 Survey of Inmates 
" of Local JaUs). May 1975, Tables I dnd 12. pp. 30 and 34. 
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Table n-20 

Percent of Jails Offering Selected Services to 
Inmates, by Size of Jail, 1975 



Number of Inmates 



Service 



U20 



21-249 . 



250 or 
more 



43 

_59 

58 

51 

96 

34 
84 



Work-releaSe program ^ 41 48 •* 

Weekend sentence program-- — ^- 43 55 

Separate detention for pre-trial in- 
mates. JL - '^^ 32 44 , 

Federally funded rehabilitative 

services--- 6 ,26 

Non-federally funded rehabilitative 

services .- — . — ?^ 

Non>federally funded vocational 

training programs : 4 13 

Doctors on staff* 10 38 

•The miyority of jails with doctors havit their services only part-time. 
SouTQc: The Nation's Jails, 1971, 



jails; especially larger ones, list-a wide range of 
services or programs, as .illustrated in Table 11-20, 
Although current data are n9t available on the quality 
and comprehensiveness of the services, they are: 
generally considered to be limited in most jails. 

1. CrowdingHn jails. County jails were much less 
likely to be overcrowded than state prisons, based 
on reports by sheriffs-to the NMS survey. Only 6. 
percent reported that their average' daily population 
in fiscal 1975 was 5 percent or more above capacity ^ 
(Table 11-21). This was similar to conditions reported 
by the 1970 Jail Census, which found that only 5 
percent of U.S. jails contidhed more inmates than 
they were designed to hold.^o Overcrowding was 
somewhat more prevalent for large jails in 1975. 
Fourteen percent with designed; capacity of 250 
inmates or more were overcrowded, indicating that 
•jail overcrowding was a more frequent problem m 
the more heavily populated counties and cities . 

Recent newspaper reports suggest that overcrowd- 
ing in jails has become ar more sevei:e problem iri 
1976. Severe strains in some state 'prisdnis have ; 
resulted in a backup of prisoners in local.Jails 
awaiting transfer to state facilities, and some states 
were "renting" jail space to. accommodate state 
prisori:overflo\ys.2V 

. 2. Jail Employees. The most recent comprehensive; :; 
statistics on employment in jails are based on g 
1972 Census of Jails. At that time, a^total of aboiu ; 
44,300 employees were employed in jails, includmg 
39,600 fiill-time personnel and 4,700 part-time em- 
ployees.^^ /. \ 



• Table 11-21 

. Distribution of Sheriffs Jails by Relation of 
' Nkimber of Inmates to Designed Capacity and by 
, ^ Size. 1975. 



Relaiion'if ^'^^ 
^ Number of • (Oesigmrd Inmaic Capaciiics) 

Inmates to ^ — = '■ p 



■ Capacity 


All ' 
Jailv 


250 or 

7 

more 


1 00-249 


50-99 


10-49 


l-'9 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


85 percent Or 














less 


85 


58 


68 


84 


. 95 


93 


. 85-95 


:5 


12. 


13 


8 


1 


0 


95-104 


4 


15 


11 


3 


'* 1 


0 


105--114' 


3 


10 


5 


. 0 


1 


0 


115-134 


1 


- 4 


1. 


2 


X) 


Q • 


135 or more 


2 


0 


1 


2 


- 2 


7 


Number of re-' 














ports 


480 


48 


■ 76 


" 89 


,238 


29 



Note: ^)cl^/l niay not add ro lOO pertei;: because of rbunding. 
Source: NMS Executive Survey. 1975. 



About three-fourths o£ all jail employees in 1972 
were in line correctional officer positions,, including 
guards, jail supervisors, and those in other line ^ 
managerial positions (Table 11-22) ' An additional 20 
percent 'consisted of support personnel. Medical 
staffs accounted for only about 4 percent of the total, 
and--of these— nearly one-ha|f were employed on a 
part-time basis only. The overall proportion of treat- 
ment specialists and teachers in jails was only about 
3 percent, of 'Whom over two-fifths were employed 
on a part-time basis only. The very $malM:ompo- 
nents of treatment personnel, as cbmpafed with the 
proportions in state prisons, -are attributable — in 
part-^to the small size of many jails and to the short 
civerage period of confinement. 

The relatively few professional treatment special- 
ists are employed primarily in the larger jails. Of 
3,176 employed as teachers, social workers, psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, doctors, or nurses, 42 percent, 
of the total and 57. percent of all full-tinie workers 
were in the 1 13 jails- with 250 or more inmates. Only 
20 percent of the total and 14 percent of the full-time 
vprofessional employed "were in the 2,901 jails with 20* 
|or fewer inmates (see Table 11-23)/' 

Statistics on Jail, employment trends since 1972 are 
Tiot available, on a comparable basis. However, data 
on employnient in county institutions for adult cor-, 
rections, which accounted for oyer 40 percent ^f 
total jail employees in .1972, indicate a growth of 18 
percent, from 17,033 full-time equivalent employees. 
: in 1972, to 20^170 in 1974. 



3. Jail manpower needs. Since most local jails are 
operated by sheriffs* offices or by other multi-pur-' 
pose agencies, a separate assessment of manpower . 
needs for jail personnel was not practicable through 
the NMS eJcecutive survey questionnaires. As- re-' 
ported elsewhere In this report, sheriffs did report a 
relatively high overall requirement for additio^nal 
personnel (34 percent). However, since only' about 
one-fourth of deputy sheriffs are ^signed primarily 
to custodial duties, it is not possible to infer the 
extent of manpo\ver shortage for this particular 
function from the resjjonses. 

Comparisons with recommended standards for- 
both the custodial and treatment functions do, how- 
ever, indicate significant staffing deficiencies, partic- 
ularly for various categories of treatment personnel. 
As compared to a proposed stiindard of 1 custodial ^ 
officer per *6 jail inmates, recommended by the 
'National Advisory. Commission on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals, the actual ratio; in 1972 Was 1 
custodial employee to 7.2 inmates. This compares 
with the ratio of 1 custodial officer for each ? inmates' 
reported by the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency in its 1965 survey.' 

The-most serious deficiency, however, was the 
absence any significant treatment or training 
functiqii in most jails. To illustrate, the Task Force 
Report' on Cowc/Zo/i^, prepared by. thje; President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice, ^ad recommended a.. ratio of .1 
casework couhseloF ^or ^ery 30 jail inmates.^'* 



Table 11-22 



Employment by Occupational Grouplin Local Jails, 
^ - 7975 . ^ 



Occupational 


Total Employment 










, Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Group 


Number 


Periccni 




Total- . • 


44,298 


IQSO.O 


39,627 


'4,671 


Correctional officers, in- 










cluding jail supervi- 










sors, and line custo- 








2,129 




3.2,445 


73.2 


30,315 


Treatment' specialists. 










(social workers, psy- 










chologists, psychla- 








355 




790 


^ 1.8 


:■ 435 ■ 




576 


. 1-3 


321 


255 . 


Medical staff (doctors 










and nurses) — -r— - 


. 1,810 


. 4.1 


958 


852 ■ 


Other (clerical and sup- 


/ - 






1,081 


port services) — V 


8,678 


19.6 


^ 7.598 



SoMTcc: The Nation's JaU5; J972. May/l975, op. c/f. 



Table .11-23 / ' 
• Distribution ofSelei:teS^.Profe,ssional Emplo^eeL* in Jails, by Size of Jail, 1972 ^ 

. „ *• . . Size of Jail 

■ ■ ' ■_ : 

^ " T ' ~ ^ ■ 

All Jails ■ Fewer than ^ 21-249 Inmates 230 or More Inmates 

■ ' ' (To ' 21 Inmates ' • 

, * : — , — — : — ' 9 '■ : \ ■ — 

.• . ^ Percent . Percent xi..r«k*- Percent / Number Percent 

Ovupatwnal Croup ^ Number ^f^otuf Number ^f^otal ' ofTotal^ / ofTolal 

' — — " : ' ■ '■ ' ^ ~' 

All Selected Groups: 

Total 3,176 ' 400 645 20 1,201 38- 1,330 42. 

FulNtime: 1.714 100 240 H 498 29 975. 57 

Part-lime 1,462 ■ 100 : 405 28 703 48 - 355 24 

• . - '5 • • . 

Mncludes academic teachers, vocational teachers, social workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, doctors ^ ^ 

I' Source: Census of Jails. 1972. Table 12. , ' - ■ 



Statistics4br 1972 indicated that this goal is a distant 
one. In that year, the total number of professional 
treamnent specialists, social workers, and psycholo- 
^sts (who perform such functions), averaged 1 for 
very 227 inmates. Only 62*percent of these were 
ullrtime personnel, corresponding to a ratio of 1 full- 
time counselor for every 363 inmates. However, 
even this ratio is an improvement over that reported 
\yy NCCD for 1965, -which then found 706 inmates 
per counselor. 2® ^ % 

D. Juvenile Corrections 

Juveniles may come under correctional control 
because of commission of offenses for which adults 
are also subject to prosecution, or because of-^<com- 
missipn of a juvenile or ''status" offense, such as 
truancy, curfew violation, or consumption of alco- 
holic beverages, or because their parents have found 
them to be uncontrollable. Also included in the 
population .ot juveniles in custody are some nolidelin- 
quent children who have been abandoned or ne- 
glected and for whom no other public accotnmoda- 
tions are available. The maximum age for treatment 
as a juvenile is 17 years in most states; it is as low as 
15 or 16 in a few states. ' \ 

State and Jocal governments operate a variety of 
juvenile residential correc;tion:, I facilities, ranginja; 
from detention centers and juvenile shelterv-Which 
are desigr.ed for short-term custody pending court 
disposition or placement— to training schools, state 
• ranches canips and fanris, and halfway houses or 
group homes, which ^are designed for longer-term 
custody of adjudicated delinquents. 

Oh June 30, 1974, a total 6f nearly 45,000 juvenile^^ 
. were being Held in custody in 829 separate facilities 
(Table 11-24). About two-thirds of these, li^arly 



30,000, were in state-operated facilities, mainly in 
training schools, and in rural-based -ranches, forestry 
camps and. farms. Locai governments are primarily 
responsible for operation of the short-tenn detention 
centers, which accounted for nearly 10,000 of the 
total 15,000 under custody in locally-operated resi^ : 
dential facilities. Both state and local agencies in 
some states also operate community-based halfway 
houses and group homes. However, most of the 
latter facilities— as well as foster home arrange- 
ments—are privately operated under contract with, 
the state or local correctional agendes. - , ^ . 

I. Recent trends in juvenile residential populations 
and in staff employrrient. .Eariier statistics for state ^ 
juvenile institutions, ^ted in Table II-4,- although not 
strictly;. comparable, suggest that 'the population in 
these institutions had remained fairly stable at; about 
42,000 to 43,000 between 1965 and 1970, but then 
began fo decline in 1971. LEAA/Census data indicate 
^^a particulariy sharp, reduction in the number of. 
juveniles in custody in. residential facilities between 
1971 and 1974. The residential, populatiori of all 
juvenile facilities declined from 54,700 ta 44,900, or 
by 18 percent, over this three year period. Most of ^ 
■this reduction was in the state ;training schools, 
whose resident population fell by neariy 9-,0()0, or 25- 
.. percent. The only significant net increases reiwrted 
between 1971 and^l974 were in the small categpry^of 
y- publiciy-operated halfway houses or group Homes 
(Table 11-25). ; ^ / v\ ^^^^ j^^ . 

The reduction in juvenile . institutional popd^ations 
since 1971^^pears to be due to two closelJ?^elated 
development^: court decisions, and' policies; in a 
number of states- which precluded rassignmerit' of 
. status offenders to state institutions, and. initiatiprt of 
more general policies- of '.'deinstitu^onalization'* of 
juvenile offenders in Massachusetts, and— to a lesser 



' ; Table 11-24 . «- . - 

Number of Public Detention and Correctional Facilities for Juveniles, and Number o^ Juveniles, by Type of 
, Facility^and Level of bovernme^nt June 30, 1974 



Tofal 



Stale 



: Local 



Type of Facility . 












Juveniles . . 




Fucililics 


\ Juvcmles - 


Facilities 


J veniles 


; Facilities ■ 


Total _^->J. 


82Sr 


44,922 


» > 396 . 


29,920 


433 


15,002 ^ 


Detention centers...- 


331 


11.110 


50 


1.214 


281 


9.796 


Shelters 


' 21 


180 • 






.> " 21 


180 ■ 


Reception and diag- 
nostic centers • 












24 


19 


1.376 


17 


1^52 


2 


Training schools 


185 


25.397 


151 


23.373 


34 


2.024 


Ranches. forestry 












2.526 


camps, and farms 


107 


5.232 


61 


2.706 


46 . ' 


Halfway houses and 










49 


. ^452 . 


group homes 


. 166 


1 .727 

• 


117 


. 1.275 



Source: U.S. Dcpanment of Jusiicfc. Uiw Rriforcement Assistance Administration prcli 
census of 

'■■.',■'»*, <- 

extent — ^in a numlxjr of other states. It should Jpe 
noted, however, that the nationwide survey by the 
National Assessment of Juvenile Correction? (NAJQ 
in 1973^74, found that 35 percent of the juvenile 
corrections population and 29 percent of those in 
institutions, were still status offenders." The same 
survey also rioted relatively limited use of residential 
conimunity-based programs in many states. 

In contrast to the reduction in juvenjje residents, 
the available statistics indicate little net change in 
total employment in these facilities. Thus, the Census^ 
of Juvenile Detention and Correctional Facilities 
reported that full-time employees in state and local 
juvenile facilities totalled 39,39r in 1974, as compared 
with' 39,521 in 1971, while the number of part-time 
employees actually increased from 3,851 in 1971 to 
6.885 in 1974. 

On the basis of data from the annual census 
surveys of employment and expenditures, it is appar- 
ent that employment in juvenile^ facilities remained 
fairly stable at the oState level, as .compared to a 
significant increase in local employment, for this 
function. 



FuU-Time. Equivalent Employees. 
• ■ . in Juvi:nile Conrecttonal Facilities 




State 


Local* o ■ 


1971 _ 


29.712 


7.771 


1972 u-^.^l-..- 1. 


0 29.525 


10,920 . 


1973 


29,019, 


n.359 ; 


1974 


/ '29.285' V 


11.490 


- Percent change-; 






1971-74 ^ 




+47^9% 



*Data are limiled 10 2 large counties. 

Source: U.S. Dcpnrtmdht 'of Juiticc. LEAA. Expenditure and Employment Data 
: for the Criminal Justice System , annual issues. 1 97 l-74v Tables 45 and 46. ]y 



iminary tabulation from the LEA A/Census juvenile detection and correctional facility. 

"S full explanation for the apparent disparity be- 
tween" the sharp reduction in juveniles- under cus- 
tody, ai^d some continued net growth in staff em- 
ployment, is not available at the present time. The 
NAJC report^has suggested, however, that in sonrte ' 
states, '^changed • practices pertaining to status of- 
fenders have merely resulted in their being located in 
separate facilities even though these may be the^ 
same- facilities tliat previously housed, both delih-* 
quents and status offenders." ^s^Hence, it is possible 
that differences in classification and reporting proce- 
dures, with respect to juvenile residents as compared 
with staffs, may account for some of this apparent 
disparity. • 
^ 2, Occupations injuvenile corrections facilities. The 
most comprehensive recent data on the occupational 
distribution of juvenile corrections staff are jprovided 
b^ the LEAA/tensus surveys for 1971 and 1973. As 
shown in Jable 11-26, child care workers— the largest 
single occupational group— accounted for 41 percent of 
total employment in 1973. An additional 31 percent 
were engaged in education and treatment functions — a 
much lai^ger proportion than in adult correctional staffs: 
The remaining 27 percent consisted of personnel in 
administrative and staff functions. 

Education and treatment staffs accounted for sig- 
nificantly larger proportions ot'total employment in 
Xhe longer-term residential institutions, /such a^ 
ing schools, ranches, and cairips, than in the short- 
terrn detention facilities: The former, too, tended to 
have 'a larger propdrtion-of support^ personnel in. 
operations and ^maintenance functions ..J : 
. Further occupational detail for personnel in the 
^'educational and treathient" group is ^aysufa^^ 
the earliet 1974 Censlisr At that' time, about 30 



Table 11-25 

/ Juveniles in Custody by Type of Facility, 1971 and 1974 

Numbers ' ' <>■ ■ Percent Change 1971 to 1974 .• . 



'^yP^°f Total State , Loc»« 

Pacilily ; c : Toml Slate Local 

1971^ 1974 ' I97I 1974 J971 1974 



Total - 54,729 44,922 38,265 29,920 16,464 15,002 -18 -22 - 9 

Detention centers 11,767 11,010 689 1,214 11,708 9,796 - 6 +76 -9 

Shelters 360 . 180 110 — . 250 180 -50 -28 

Reception/diagnostic 2,153 l;376 2,153 1.352 — 24 -36 -37 

Training schools 34,005 25,397' 31,606 23.373 2,399 2,024 -25 -26 -16 

> Ranches, farms, camps 5,471 5,232 3,074 ^ 2,706 2,397 2,526 - 4 -12 +5 
Halfway houses and group 

homes - 973 1,727 633 1,275 340 ' 452 +77 +101 +33 



Sources: SpcciaJ fabulalions of the 1971 ami 1974 Censuses of Juvenile Detention and Correctional Facilities. U.S. Department of Justice. LEAA. Data for 1971 are revised 
from IhOie previously published to exclude y outhful and udult offenders housed in the same facilities. Data for 1974 arc preliminary. ^ . ^• 



percent of all employees in this broad category were Administrators of juvenile corrections facilities 

identified as academic teachers, and 13 percent as responding to the NMS survey reported that a 

social workers. Other categories of treatment special- relatively modest increase of 15 percent total 

isls represented included vocational teachers, librar- employment would permit them ''to fulfiUtefifectively 
ians, recreation workers, psychologists, psychia- - aU the duties, and responsibilities" of th^ir agency, 

trists, and medical personnel. This was the smallest percentage increase in total 

3. Administrators' assessments of manpower employment seen as needed by^executi^es of the 10 

needs. The trends described above, in turn, explaiin criminal justice sectors surveyed. The juvenUe ad- 

the considerably lesser emphasis on needs for addi- ministrators reported a much greater relative need 

tional staff on the part of juvenile corrections admin- for treatment personnel (29 perc^ent), defined as 

istrators responding to the NMS surveys in 1975, psychiatrists,- social woricers and counselors, 'than for 

than by other categories of correctional executives. child care workers, such as house parents, matrons. 

Thus, only 36 percent of the heads of juvenile and groupi supervisors (12 percent) (table 11-27). 

correctional facilities reported that an inadequate In line with the above assessments, the same 

number of authorized positions was their "most respondents reported that theV^ expected an^verage 

serious manpower problem," while almost as high a (meaian) increase of only 2/i)ercent in their chUd 

proportion (32 percent) identified inadequate training care woricer staff during FYyl976, as compared to a 

or staff. projected increase of 3 percent in total employment. 

' / . ■ ' • . 

Table n-.26 - . 

■ t ' " ' " 

Distribution of Employment in State and Local Juvenile Correctional Facilities/ by Type of Facility and by 
^ - • ' Occupational Group, 1973 \, > . * 

/ Ranches. Camps, 

Receptipn - ; Training Farins. Halfway 

Total Centers and orDiagnos- Centers Houses 

' ■ Shelters tic Center / Group Homes 

f- r ■ : ■ y ' ^ 

Administrative personnel^ 12 - 10 .14 ; H 16 > 

Child care workers . : 41 47 o 41 . 40 30 

Educational and treatment personneK^^ 31 27 28 * . 

Operation and maintenance personnel _ 15 14 / 17 12 

Total , 100 100 I 100 ^ m 

•Adminisxrative personnel include managemem and associated Staff, such as clerical workers. - . 

Note: Detail may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. / ^ . j - • 

Sourre: Special tabuiation of ihe Juvenne Detention and Correctional Facflity Census of 1972^73. U.S. Departmept of Justice. Law Enforcemem Assistance AdmimsL^on. 
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Table 11-27 ' 

Executives' Views of Percent Change Needed in 
Staffing for Juvenile Corrections Activities-^ by Size 
' of Agency, 1975 



Median Percent Increi^.se in 
Employmeni Needed 
Size of ■ 



Agency 

•I 

, c 


Total . 
Employmeni • 


Child 
Care 
Workers 


Treatment 
Workers 


Average (median) 


. 15 


12 


29 


150 or more employees 


' 16 


12 


22- 


75 to 149 


U 


9 


;.29- 


25lo74 . 


14 . 


12 


/ 27 


10 to 24 


26 


18 


* 54 


1 to9.. 


36 


20 


42 



Source NMS F.xccutivc Surveys. 1975. Ba^cd on 495 rciponse^. 



^ . Table II~27A 

Number of Juvenile Residents per Employee in 
Selected Occupational Groups, in Juvenile 
Correctional Institutions, 1965 and 1975 





iResidents Per 


Employee 


Occupational Group — 








1965 


1975 


Total 


' 2.1 


1.8 


Custodial workers _ 


4.9 


3.9 


Treatment personnel* 


33.1 


21.9 • 


, Educational personnel 


16.7 


11.9 


Other 


5.4 


5.5 



' 'Includes social workers, counselors, psychologists, and psychiatrists. 

Sources: Data for 1965 are from National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
Correction in the United States, 1966, p. 254.. Data for 1975 are from the NMS 
Surveyor Juvenile Corrections. 1975 and refer only to training schools. 



4. Staffing ratios. In 1966, the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, in assessing the adequacy 
of staffing of juvenile institutions, used as a- guide, 
certain accepted professional staffing standards for 
professional treatment and educational personnel in 
state juvenile institutions. By combining separate 
staffing- ratios for psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
case workers, a composite standeird of 1 ''treatment" 
specialist per 21.4 juveniles was adopted as a statis- 
tical guideline. Based "on its 1965 survey, it found 
that only 14 state systems then met or exceeded this 
standard.^5 A standard of 1 teacher per 15 juveniles 
was also cited. 

The American Correctional Association, in its 1966 
Manual of Correctional Standards, also proposed a 
composite ratio of one staff employee (in all cate- 



gories) per three juvenile inmates in juvenile /institu- 
tions. :/ 

The actual ratios for selected occupational groups 
and total staff complements in state institutions £ire 
shown below for 1965 and 1975. The latter data are 
based on responses by training schools to the NMS 
survey inflate 1975 and-jnay not be completely 
comparable with the 1965 data, which al^o includes 
reception/diagnostic centers and camps. 

Despite the lack of precise comparability in the 
types of agencies for which data were gathered, the 
substantial difference^beteeen the l%5T-^d 1975 
inmate/stafif ratios strongW indicate iipproved staffing 

. ove^^fe 10 years, Staffin^leygls"1^ommended by 
the NCCD have been achieved for educational 
personnel and nearly achieved for treatment work- 
ers, on an overall basis. It should be noted that the 
number of employed includes some peirt-time work- 
ers and .that the inmate to staff ratios would be 
modestly higher on a full-time basis. In any event, 
the overall ratios of children per total institutional 
sitaffs in both 1971 and 1975, are well below the ratio 

v6f 3:1 proposed by the ACA in 1%6. 

Thus, the latter comparison — as well as the admin- 
istrators' own responses — both indicate a generally 
favorable overall staffing level for the state training 
centers. 

E. Probotion and Parole Agencies 

Probation and parole age^ies are .responsible for 
the supervision of convicted offenders who are under 
sentence but not imprisoned. The offenders are 
either probationers— ]wyQxviQS judged delinquent or 
adults convicted of a crime who are allowed to 
remain free in the community under specified condi- 
tions — or parolees— persons released from* confine- 
ment under conditions of continued supervision. The 
other major function of these agencies is the investi- 
gation of persons under court adjudication, to, aid 
judges in determining bail and the appropriate sen- 
tence, in case of conviction. ^ 

Almost half of state and local probation and parole 
agency employment is at the county level, where 
these agencies cire frequently associated with the 
courts. State probation agencies account for an 
additional 40 percent of total employment. In a few 
states, especially in New England, a single state 
agency, generally with area offices, provides state- 
wide services for probation or^parole, or both. Only 
about 10 percent of total probation and parole 
employment is in municipal agencies (Table TI-28). 

The oi]ganization of, and responsibility for the 



/ 



Table 11-28 

Employment in State and Local Probation and 
Parole Amende is by Level of Government, 1974 

FuU-Timc (;<)uiva!eni Employment 



Number 



Perce nl 
ofToial 



Total: 46,000 100 

States 18,500 ' 40 ■ 

Local governments 27,500 60 

312 large counties 18.500 40 

■ 384 large cities 4.000 9 

Smaller counties and cit- 
ies (est). 5.000 11 

Source: Expenditure and Empli*\nu'ni Data for the !Critninal Juuive Syster 
. 1974, Tablen 45. 4. and 47. 



delivery of probation and parole services varies 
widely among the 50 states. At one end of a 
continuum are '*fully integrated" systems where 
adult and juvenile probation and parole, as well as 
correctional institutions and detention facilities, have 
been brought under a single overall state correctional 
administration. At the opposite extreme, there eXist 
Slate correctional programs in which adult and juve- 
nile parole, probation, "arid institutional components 
are functionally and administratively independent. 

The NMS survey also obtained, from over 1,500 
reporiing agencies, data on major components of 
their caselojids, including supervision of adult proba- 
tioners and parolees, and various types of investiga- 
tio;ns. Based on existing ACA statistical guides, 
which assume that the workload' per investigation is 
equivalent to five persons under supervision, we 
haye estimated that adult clients account for about 
60 percent of total probation and parole workloads, 
and, juveniles, about 40 percent, in these age'ncies. 
Other components of the distribution of -workloads 
are shown in Table 11-29. 

\. Recent employment trends. Probation and pa- 
role activities have experienced more rapid growth 
in employment and. workloads than any of the major 
correctional activities in recent years. The number of 
probation and parole officers in statei and local 
agencies more than doubled, from 16,877 in 1967 to 
35,072, in 1976, according to surveys of the National 
Council; on Crinie and Delinquency. For the period 
1971-74, annual reports covering all state agencies 
and Targe cities and counties indicate an increase of 
40 percent, with the most rapid growth at the state^ 
level (Table II-50), 

2. Executive assessments of manpower needs. 
Despite relatively rapid recent employment growth. 



Table II~29 

Estimated Distribution of Probation and Parole 
Workloads by Type of Activity, 1975^ 



A'Ciivhy 



Percent of Total Reported / 
Workload 



All activities 1—' — 100.0 

Adult probation and parole — total 59.6 

Supervision , 38,2 

Probation 52,0 

Parole : 6.2 . 

Investigations J l 21,4 - 

Pre-trial (e,g,. bail or ROR) ^.J. 5,2 

Pre-'sentence L 10. T 

Pre-release 2,7 

Other r L . 3,4 

Juvenile probation and parole — ^Total 40.4 

Supervision > — _J ♦ 26,3 

Probation ^ 17,7 

Parole or after case 8,6 

Investigations , - 14,1 • 

Pre-hearing '- 9,2 

Pre-release -1' \A 

Other,. 1 . 3,5 

Source: NMS Survey of Probation and Parole Executives, 1975. Based on reports 
from about I, jOO agencies. 



heads of probation and parole activities, responding 
to the NMS survey in late 1975, reported a greater 
need for additional manpower than, did heads of 
either adult or juvenile institutions. In response to a 
query concerning number of employees needed^ for 
effective performance of all their agenpies' respon^- 
bilities, they estimated an average (niedian)"increasev. 
in total staff of 35 percent was needed. Estimated \ 
additional requirements for probation and "parole 
officers were somewhat lower(28 percent) suggesting 
a particulariy large need for various categories of 
other personnel, such as supervisors, counselors, , 
placement specialists, paraprofessionals, administra- 
tivcv and clerical staffs (Table II-30a). 

Field interviews with heads of adult and juvenile 
oflBces in 10 states provided additional insights on 
factors contributing to these manpower shortages, as 
indicated «iby the following excerpts from the field 
analysis report: j 

NMS field interviews indicate that proba- 
tion and parole agencies are now operating 
under conditions/ of manpower shortage, 
with long-sCandii^ gaps in staffing resulting ' 
froni both increasing workloads and more ; 
stringent legal and functional requirements 
placed upon existing staff. Shortage condi- 
tions were eyident in both juvenile arid 
adult agencies; however, the manpower 
shortage in adult programs appeared to be 
more extensive. 

- 7 ■ •■• . , •■ • ■ 
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Table 11-30 



Employment in Probation and Parole Activities, in 
States and Large Counties and Cities, 1971-74 









312 


384 


Yearn 


Total 


Slates 


Large 


Large 








Counlies 


Cities 


I97I - 


29.201 


10.6% 


15.768 


2,737 


1972 ..l..-' 


32.832 ' 


14,246 


15.457 


3.129 




34.501- 


14.574 


16,697 


3.230 




41.006 


18.492 


18.518 


3,996 


Perceni change. 










1971-74 


+40 


+ 73 


' +17 


+46 



Note: An additional 5.000 full-time equivalent employees were estimated to be 
working in probation and parole activitie!> in smaller counties and cities in 1974. 



Table II-30A 



Executives* Judgments of Increase in Staff Needed 
for Full Effective Performance, State and Local 
Probation and Parole Agencies, 1975 



Agency Size , 


Percent Increase in Staff Needed 




Total 
Employees 


Probation/Parole 
Officers 


All Agencies (median) 


35% . 


28% 


75 or more employees 


30 


24 


25-74 ' 


• 30 


30 - 


10-24 — 


46 


' 34 




70 


45 



Source: NMS Survey of Probation and Parole Administrators. 1975. 



All of the adult probation and parole agen- - 

cies indicated that they were experiencing a 
critical manpower /Shortage. In half of the 
agencies, the shortage was confined to 
parole/probatioa^' officers. Other agencies 
indicated a need for more supervisory per- 
sonnel and staff who specialize in investi- 
.gatory functions, or a need for manpower 
in all categories of personnel including ad- 
ministrative/and training oflScers and case- 
work positions. . 
In contras/ to the adult agencies, there is 
no consis^tent pattern of manpower short- 
ages in the juvenile prqb^on and aftercai^ 
agencies/ included in the )ftiMS [field visit] 
sampIe./A little less than half of the agen- 
cies sample indicated that they had less 
than optimum staffing. . 

Among important exogenous factors contributing 
to increased agency workloads have been recent 
court decisions concerning the rights of adult paro- 
lees to due process proceedings prior to return to 
institutions,- which have impacted on juvenile after- 



care procedures, as well as those of parole oflBces. 
Increased integration of field and institutional serv- 
rces in some states has also served to increase 
paperwork loads. . .... 

. In an effort to cope with these loads, agency 
administrators have created new specialist positions 
(e.g., court liaison specialists, investigative specialists 
vocational specialists) and have recruited more cleri- 
cal or paraprofessional pereonnel. Considerable use 
has been made, too, of contractual services, of 
community resources management, and of volunteers 
in such functions as teachers, counselors, or auxil- 
iary caseworkers. These innovations, according to 
the field reports, have served to broaden the services 
provided to clientele, but have not had any clear 
impact upon overall manpower needs. 

3. Staffing ratios. Somewhat differing workload 
standards have been -proposed for probation and 
parole oflBcers, by the American Correctional Asso- 
ciation, the President's Crime Commission, and the 
Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training, The ACA has recommended a standard of 
50 "units" per month, per probation oflBcer, under 
which a presentence investigation equals five units 
and a probationer or parolee under supervision 
equals one case .unit.^^ The Corrections Task Force 
of the President's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and the Administration of Justice recommended a 
standard of 20 to 75 case units per month depending 
on the intensity of supervision needed, or an average 
caseload of 35.^2 j^q^q detailed standards were 
recommended by the Joint Commission on Correc- 
tional Manpower and Training which proposed the 
following probation or parole officer to offender 
ratios, depending upon the degree of supervision 
required. . 

1:20 for intensive supervision 
1:40-65 for nonnal supervision 
1:350 for minimum surveillance 

Based on responses to the NMS survey, statistics 
on the average number of "case units" per probation 
and, parole oflBcer, per month, have been compiled 
for 939 reporting agencies, using the ACA "case 
unit" definition. The results indicate a wide disper- 
sion in case unit ratios among all major categories of 
agencies, but with much lower average ratios for 
adult parole and juvenile agencies, than for adult 
probation. Without more information on client char- 
acteristics — the proportion iii need of intensive sur- 
veillance and assistance and those in need of mini- 
mum supervision— it is^ difficult to assess the 



adequacy .of staff in each. category. However, if wc 
were to use as a rough guide the ACA standard of 
50 case units per month, the survey results indicate 
that 72 percent of responding agencies, and about e» 
percent of all probation and parole officers in . these 
ageni;u€S^ad caseloads which exceeded this stand- 
afSTln general, .the orientation of most agencies is 
towards somevyh^t , closer supervision of juveniles 
and parolees, Jand minimum supervision of adult 
probationers. (Table III-31); 



F. Conclusions 

A central issue addressed in this chapter was the 
assessment of the quantitative adequacy of personnel 
in correctional activities to perform their workloads 
and responsibilities. In addition to examining avail- 
able indicators of correctional workloads, in relation 
to recent employment trends, bur assessment relied 
on two sets of criteria: estimates by correctional 
administrators of their agencies' manpower require- 
ments, and comparisons of actual staffing ratios, in 
relation to workload^, with various professional rec- 
ommended staffing standards for these functions. 

These criteria have certain inherent limitations. 
From a broader societal perspective, decisions con- 
cerning allocation of manpower resources to a partic- 
ular public function, such as corrections, require an 
assessment of the relative social costs and benefits 
of additional expendituresTor this purpose, as against 
competing demands for public funds. Thus, given the 
high priority assigned to public safety, the central 
issue — in this case^— is the relative effects upon crime 
control of increased investments for such purposes 
as prison construction or staffing, as compared with 
alternative investments in— for example— law en- 
forcement staff, or in community crime prevention 
programs. 

Although adequate data for;such a ''cost-benefit" 
^ assessment were lacking, a consensus apparently 
emerged during the 1960's that confinement in large 
penal institutions was not a desirable option for most 
offenders, when judged by the criteria of effective 
rehabilitation of offenders and by the costs of itnpris: 
onment. This was reflected in the reduction of 
inmate population in adult institutions during the 
I960's, and — more recehtiy— by the decline in state 
juvenile training institutions, in the face of rising 
crime, arrest, and conviction rates. 

This trend was reversed in the past several years 
when the number of adult inmates reached record 
highs, resulting in problems of severe prison over- 



^ Table 11-31 

Percent Distribution of Probation and Parole 
A^c icies by Size of Workload per Probation or ,. 
Parole Office and by Type of Agency 



Case Uniis 
Per Probalion 
and Parole 
dlTicer Per 
Month 



Agencies in Each Workload Iniervai by Type of Agency 



All 
Agerxries* 



Juvenile 
Probalion 

and 
Parole or 
Aftercare 



Aduli 
Probalion 



Adull 
Parole 



Total 1 


100 


100 


100 


100 


35 or, less 


17 


■ 27 


7 


.38 ' ^ 


35-50 


11 


15 


.2 


' 26 ' 


50-75 


17 


17 


9 


9 


75-125 


24 


19 


20 


9 
12 


125-200 


17 


11 


27 


200-350 


10 


7 


21 


3 . 


More than 










350 .1 


5 


4 


15 


3 


Median case 










units per 










officer per , 










month - -- 


86 


62 


161 


42 


Number of 










reports 1_ _. 


939a 


389 


132 


34 



" Includes agencies wiih combined adull and juvenile or combintd adull probalion 
and parole responsibiliiies which are excluded from i^c detailed lypc of agency 
dislributions- 

Noie: Dciail may noi add ip 100 pcrceni because of rounding. 



crowding. Demographic factors, i.e., the rapid 
growth in the population of younger adults, have 
accounted for only part of this increase. In laiige 
part, this recent trend appears to reflect a hardening 
public attitude, particularly in the' case of repeat 
offenders and those convicted of violent crimes. The 
rationale — although not always explicit— has rested 
on criteria other than offender rehabilitation, namely 
the deterrent effect of imprisonment and its obvious 
^'incapacitation" effect, i.e., offenders in prison are 
riot free to commit other crimes against citizens, 
while they are actually incarcerated. 

Otfier recent trends have also impacted on the 
manpower needs assessments presented in this chap- 
ter. Recent court orders, combined with pressures 
from within prisons, have necessitated an increased ^ 
emphasis oh maintaining minimum levels of welfare 
and treatment resources and alleviating severe over- 
crowding. Despite the increase in imprisonment, 
probation and parole caseloads apparently have con- 
tinued to grow rapidly. These agencies are ^so under 
pressure to provide closer supervision, and more 
supportive services to their clientele, as well as to 



conform with recent court decisions concerning appl- 
icability of '^ue process** to decisions concerning 
revocation of parole. On the other hand, such trends 
as movement of status offenders out of state training 
institutions and deinstitutionalization, have shifted a 
giuwing proportion of the juvenile corrections work 
load from state institutions to the community. 

As a result of these trends, most categories of 
correctional executives-^with the partial exception 
of those in juvenile cprrectional institutions^have 
reported substantial requirements for additional per- 
sonnel to enable them to effectively fulfill their 
agencies', responsibilities. The greatest relative in- 
creases reported as needed were by probation and 
parole agency heads (35 percent) and by heads of 
state adult correctional institutions (20 percent), as 
compared with an estimated need of 15 percent by 
heads of juvenile institutions. Administrators of both . 
adult and juvenile institutions reported a greater 
relative need for tre^itment specialists than for line 
custodial personnel. Heads of probation and parole 
agencies similarly reported a greater rflative shortage 
of personnel in support and specialist roles, than of 
line probation and parole officers. 

The NMS analyses pf staffing ratios in these ' 
agencies,' in relation to such workload factors as 
niOTiber of inmates or caseloads, generally confirmed 
these judgments concerning relative priorities. Based 
• on comparison with professionally recommended 
staffing ratios, the most serious personnel shortages, 
in the agencies, examined, were found in probation 
and parole agencies, and among treatment specialists 
in all categories of correctional institutions — particu- 
lariy^in'tecal jails. 

Correctional adminisu*ators surveyed by the NMS 
were also asked to project the employment trend for 
their agencies to the end of the fiscal 'year ds^^ing 
which the survey was conducted, i.e., June 30, 1976. 
These projections indicated continued employment 
growth in all categories, but v^th more rapid growth, 
generally ,^ in the agency and occupational categories 
for which the greatest current shortages were re- 
ported, e.g., treatment specialists.- Since these esti- 
mates are normally based on existing budgetary and 
staff authorizations, they thus tend to confirm the 
general validity of the relative ordering of manpower 
needs priorities, derived from the preceding analyses. 
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CHAPTER 111. THE OUTLOOK FOR 
GORREaiONl EMPLOYMENT: 
MANPOWER PRO«»ECTIONS TO 1 985 



A. introduction 



One of the major, tasks of the National Manpower 
Survey is to project future personnel needs of state 
and local criminal justice agencies, by occupation, 
for a lO-year period to . 1985. These projections and 
related estimates of recruitment and training needs 
are in turn designed to assist in determining the 
relative priorities for academic and ^training assist- 
ance among various sectors and occupations in the 
criminal justice system. 

The estimates presented in this chapte^r portray the 
probable future trends in employment of corrections 
personnel. They are not an attempt to estirnate 
'^optimal'-' requirements for such personnel. In view 
of the uncertain relationship between correctional 
staffing and recidivism or crime rates, as discussed 
in the preceding ch^ter, a goals-oriented m^power 
projection for correctional manpower is neither prac- 
ticable nor realistic as a basis for program planning. 

The initial section of this chapter describes the 
basic assumptions, or scenario, which served as the 
basis for the manpower projections.i'jiThe more 
technical methodology, including a description of the 
National Planning Association's Criminal .'Justice 
Manpower. Projections Model, is [jresented in Vol- 
ume VI, Criminal Justice Manpower Planning.) 

The second section presents the NP A projections 
of correctional employment, by agency category and 
occupation. 

The third section reviews a number of specific 
issues or trends affecting the correctional system and 
separately assesses their possible manpower implica- 
tions. , . ' 



B. The Projection Scenario 

The basic premise underlying the NPA Manpower 
Projection model is that the future demand for 
-^correctional and other criminal justice services will 
be largely determined by two key factors, in addition 
to population growtji. These are: fhe future trend in 
crime rates tand related trends in arrests and correc- 
tions); and t/ends in the growth of total budget or 



fiscal capacity of state and local governments, as • 
r measured by their projected total e?4penditures for all 
purposes. In other words, as in the case of the 
demand for other products or services, , the fiJture 
'need. for various types of correctional activities and 
the community's willingness to pay for these services^;., 
will jointly affect future employment trends. 77 

Both crime rates and the levels of government • 
spending are, in turn, influenced by a large number 
of social, economic, and institutional factors.^ In the 
case of crime rates, recent analyses of criminal 
behavior, in contrast to eerier criminological studies, 
have attempted to interpret most forms of crime 
within a rational decision-making framework: individ- , 
uals are more likely to pursue criminal careers, 
rather than legal activity, if the economic returns 
from crime are perceived to be better than the 
altematives.available to them, after allowing for the 
risks entailed in criminal activity: Thus, those who 
are poor, unemployed and economically disadvan- 
taged are most prone to engage, in crimes such as 
robbery because they have less to risk and because 
their alternative: ways of earning a livelihood are 
restricted. Large . urban centners, which include both 
concentrations 6f%K)or, minority populations as well 
as concentrations of wealth— i.e., "crime opportuni- 
ties" — are thus more prone to higher crime rates 
than are smaller, more homogenous, middle-class 
communities. Youth, and particularly disadvantaged 
youth, cire much more crime prone— both because 
they have the highest unemployment rates and the 
most limited earnings potential in legal pursuits, and; 
because they are more likely to take risks than more 
mature individuals. However, to' the extent that law 
enforcenient and criminal justice agencies increase 
the risks \of apprehension arid punishment, they 
increase the ''costs" of criminal activity and serve to 
. deter crimei • 

. The above analysis thus sugge^sts- some of the key 
variables that may affect future crime trends. Among 
them are future trends in the level of general 
economic opportunity, as measured by such factors 
as the unemployment rate and . per 'capita income, 
\. trends in the proportion of youth in the population, 
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and trends in the concentration of population in 
urban areas. In addition, comqiunity investmer^ts in 
law enforcement, judicial process, and correctional 
agencies can affect these trends to the extent that 
they increase the probabilities of arrest and impris- 

" bnment. These and similar variabies have all been 
found to contribute significantly to variations in 

^reported crime rates. 

Among these factors, one of the most important — 
and predictable— is the. proportion of youth in our 
population. The sharp escalation of crime rates in the 
mid-L960's coincided with the ''comirtg of age" of 
the large, post-Worfd War II baby-boom generation. 

. During these . years, juveniles and young».adults 
accounted for a large and growing share of those 
apprehended for many categories of serious crime. 
The outlook now is for a reversal of this trend. In 
the past decade and a half, rapid growth in the" 
number of youths and young adults, aged 15-24 
years, increased that groyp from 13.4 percent of the 
population in 1%0 to 18.7 percent in 1974. This 
proportion Will stabilize in the period 1974-80, and 
will drop significantly to 16.4 percent by 1985. 
" Another demographic factor^ — the proportion of 
our population cofiCeritrated in metropolitan areas — 
is also expected to decline, resulting eventually in a 
lower crime rate. Over a period of decades, the 
proportion of our population concentrated in large , 
metropolitan 'areas has steadily grown — and these 
areas, as has been noted, have included the highest ' 
concentrations of crime. Between 1960 and 1970, the 
percentage of the population residing in metropolitan 

, areas (SMSA*s) rose from 63.3 percent to 68.6 
percerft, with a^corresponding decline in the propor- 
tion living in srhaller non-metropolitan communities 
or rural areas. This pattern now appears to have 
reversed itself. Recent population growth has been 
more"rapid in the non-metropolitan areas, even 
including those well removed from commuting range, 
than it has been in metropolitan areas.^ The propor- 
tion ofthe population living in SMSA's has declined 
steadily in each year since 1970, to 67.2 percent in 
1974. This reversal in trend is jprobably due to a 
variety of factors, including changing patterns of 
-industrial location, the regional movement of popu- 
lation to the "Sun Belt" states and the growth in the 
retired population. A continuation of the recent 
decline is assumed^n our scenario. In 1974, SMSA 
boundaries were redefined to increase the number of 
SMSA's to 266 and the percent of population in 
SMSA's to 72.8. By 1985, the population in these 
266 SMSA's is projected to decline to 71.2 percent 
of the total. This population shift may be' accom- 
panied by growing crime rates in outlying areas — a. 



pattern' already suggested by recent trends ini crime 
statistics.^ However, in view of the very ^^harp 
differences in crime rates among communities of 
\ different sizes, the^ net effect is expected to be 
Vavorable. - w . 

NOther general factors affecting the future demand 
for correctional services can be projected with much 
less confidence than the demographic trends de- 
scribed above. The* most critical of these is the future 
state of the nation's economy. The overall level of 
"economic activity, as measured by such statistics as 
the gross national product (GNP), has a direct impact 
on governmental tax revenues and hence on the 
ability of state and local governments to expand 
public employment. It also has a significant^ effect 
upon crime rates, in view of the observed direct 
relationship between unemploynlent and crime. 
However, despite the development of increasingly 
sophisticated economic models, any long-term pro- 
jections of.the nation's economy are subject to large 
potential error, simply because they entail numerous 
assumptions concerning future natibnal fiscal and 
economic policies, as well as international economic 
and political conditions. 

The economic scenario followed in the NMS 
manpower projections is based on the National. 
Economic Projections Series of the National Plan- 
ning, Association. These projections provide .short- 
term forecasts of probable economic trends to 1980 
and are designed to portray an attainable growth 
path for the economy beyond 1980, resulfing in 
relatively full employment by 1985. The short-term 
economic outlook provides for a relatively low 
average GNP growth rate of 2.7 percantannually (in 
constant dollars) during the period 1974-g5>Eefl£Slw^ 
only partial recovery fi*om the 1974-76 recession. 
This is followed by a substantially higher CjNP 
growth rate of 4.2 percent annually during the period, 
1980-85, concurrent with a projected reduction in the 
unemployment rate from about 7 percent in 1980 to. 
5 percent in 1985. 

The above demographic and economic trends 
imply the following outlook for the key controlling 
variables affecting prospective criminal justice em- 
ployment: ^ 

• The crime rate, as measured by the FBI Index 
for Serious (Part I) Offenses, is expected to 
continue to grow between 1974 and 1980 due, 
in part, to" the continued high average unem-» 
ployment levels projected for this period. Its 
projected average growth rate of 1.8 percent per 
year between 1974 and 1980 4s much lower thaji 



for recent periods, However, as a result of the 
stabilization of the proportion of youth in the 
population: A significant decline in the crime 
rate is projected for the period 1980-85, at a' 
rate of 3.9. percent annually, reflecting mainly 
the combined effect of reduction in the propon- 
tion of youth in the population and the assumed 
reduction in unemployment. Other factors con- 
tributing to the anticipated decline in the^crime 
rate are the projected increase in criminal justice 
expenditures and employment (discussed, be- 
Jow) and the likely trend towards a reduction in 
. ' the proportion of the total population living in 
metropolitan areas. - 

• Total state and local expenditut-es , the index of 
the general ability of these governments to pay 
for criminal justice services, projected to 

• grow at a relatively low annual rate of 3.3 
percent between 1974 a^d 1980, in constant 
dollars, a§ a result of the continuing effects of 
the recent jeconomic recession upon state and/' 
local., revenues and of the limited recovery 
projected to 1980. This is a continuation of the 
slow rate of increase experienced in recent 
years.^For example, tKese expenditures, grew at 
an annual rate of 5.0 percent bet\yeen j%5 and 
1970, in constant dollars, reflecting the growing 
revenues of state and local governments during 
the latter period, rising costs, and growing, 
community demands for a wide range of public 
services/The rafe slowed to 3.2 percent in 
1971-74, and approximately the same rate is 
projected through 1980. A more rapid growth of 
these expenditures, at a rate of 4.8 percent/per 
year, is projected for 1980-85, reflecting the 

- assumed recovery to a high employment econ- 
omy by the latter year. 

• Criminal justice expenditures by state and local 
governments, for . all categories of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice agencies are projected 
to increase, by 52 percent, in constant dblleirs, 
between 1974 and 1985*. A growth rate of 4.3 
percent per year is -projected between 1974-80. 
This rate of growth is considerably higher than 
the projected growth rate of 3.3 percent for 

. total state and local expenditures — reflecting the 
effect of the continued growth in crime rates 
and the consequent high priority assigned by 
most communities to law enforcement and re- 
lated services. The projected growth in criminal 
justice expenditures during 1980-85 is expected 
: to decrease to 3.5 percent'per year, despite the 
.projected growth in total state and local expend- 



itures of 4.8 percent during this period, because 
Df reduction in crime rates. 

^C. Key Trends Affecting 
* * Corrections Empfoymerit ^ 

In addition to the effects of the projected overall 
trends in crime rates and governmental expenditures 
described above, the outlook for employment in the 
"correctional function will be influenced by a number 
^\)f more specific trends, which will ajBfect the rates of 
growth of different categories of correctional agen- 
cies and occupations, 

I. Imprisonment The increase in state 

prison population, which began in 1973, is expected 
to continue, but at<f^ slower growth rate than in the 
period 1972-75. In the latter period, the number of 
state prison inmates sentenced to at least a year and 
a day had increased from 174,000 to 217,000, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates. (See Chapter II.) Thq 
increase in.inmate popul^^ion has been widespread, 
affecting^ most states and regions. It must be attrib- 
uted, in l£irge part, to a general hardening of public 
attitudes towards, serious , and chronic^ffenders, 
wljich— in turn — has influenced the actions of prose- 
cutors, courts, and correctional agencies. Recent 
p'olicy ^statements by naiional leaders have both 
reflected and reinforced these attitudes.. ^ 

,Our projections for the period 1974-80 assumie a 
continuation of this trend,, resulting in a growth of 
the prisoner population to 243,000 in 1980, corre- 
sponding to. an average increase of 4.2 percent per 
year. The reduction in ..crime rates is expected to 
slow down the growth of prisoner population during 
the period 1980-85, resulting in an estimated totgl of 
252,000 in the latter .year. The average annual growth 
rate in the state prisoner population for the entire 
-period 1974-85 is estimated at 2.6 percent. 
' These projected rates of growth in each period are 
significantly greater than the projected. growth trends 
in the number of serious (Part I) crimes, or in anrests 
for such offenses. The estimated prison population 
of 252,000 for 1985 is also substantially higher than 
an alternative projection of 233,000 which assumes 
that- the prison jpopulatibn in 1985 will maintain the 
s£une proportion of the population in each age group 
as it did in 1974. 

On the other hand, the projected growth of prison 
population is much less than would result if the rates 
df mcrease in the most recent years had been 
extended over the next decade.' To illustrate, state 
prison populations grew about 25 percent from the 
end of 1972 to the end of 1975.^ A continuation of 
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this rate'of growth would result in a projected prison 
population of about twice the 1975 level or 435,000 
in 1985. Such a trend must be considered highly 
improbable because: (1) in view of the large number 
of prison systems already at or above rated capacity , 
it would imply a vast prison construction program^ 
as well as greatly increased expenditures by state* 
governments for prison operation, not compatible 
with either p^st. treiids Or with anticipated overall 
.growth in state government budgets in the coming 
decade; and (2) because it does not. allow for the' 
probable slowdown in growth of crime rates during 
the second half of the current decade, and for the 
projected reduction in crime rates during the period 
1980-S5.-' 

2. The trend to community-based programs. Dur- 
ing the period 1971-74, correctional employment at 
^the locdi level increased at an annual rate of 7.1 
percent, as compared with an annual increase of 4.5 
perqent for state correctiorial employees. A large 
portion of this relatively rapid growth, at the local 
level, ^n be attributed to a shift in responsibility for 
juvemle\orreciions in a number of states from state 
. institution^^ such as training centers, to alternative 
community-based facilities and programs, and for a 
' general trehd\pwards deinstitutionalization of certain 
categories of j\j[venile offenders, i.e., ''status" of- 
fenders. Thus, l^tween 1971 and 1973, the number 
of juveniles in trgtning schools decreased by 26 
percent and^the nuWber in detention centers by 8 
percent, >vhile the number of juvenile residents in 
loeally-based group homes and halfway houses in- 
creased by 58 perceAt\from a very low base.^ 
"Although Jhere has been some relative increase in 
the use of community-based programs for adult 
offenders, thiis trend has been less pronounced. 
Based on this recent experience, a continued 
* growth in the-local government share of all correc- 



tional employment has been projected— from 40 
percent in 1974 to 45 percent in 1985. 

3, The growtWin probation and parole activities. 
Probation and parole activities have been the most 
rapidly growing sector of correctional employment. 
Total probation and parole employment rose ,by 
almost 40 percent between 1971 and 1974, reflecting 
the continued rise in crime rates and convictions, 
and the fact that— despite the growth in state prison 
inmate population after 1972— a very large propor-. 
tion of those convicted of offenses are placed under, 
probational supervision, rather than in residential 
institutions. Probation and parole agency workloads* 
are projected to grow at a relatively rapid rate in the 
coming decade, and — as a result— their share of total 

' correctional employment will increase from 23 per- 
cent in 1974 fo 30 percent by 1985. (One factor 
which may serve to check this growth trend is the 
possible adoption of fixed sentence policies for adult 
offenders which would either curtail or eliminate the 
parole ftinction.' The current status of this develop- 
ment is discussed later in this chapter.) . 

4. Staffing ratios. Available data, reviewed in 
Chapter II, indicate a significant reduction during ^ he 
past decade in the ratio of inmates per staff member 
at state adult correctional institutions— from 4.5 
inmates per employee (full-time and part-time) in 
1%2 to 3.1 in 1974. This trend was indicated for both 
custodial and treatment personnel," but was most 
pronounced for certain categories of treatment spe- 
cialist positions, such as doctors and social vyorkers, 
which had' been— and continue to be— seriously 
understaffed, in relation to recommended profes,- 
sional standards. NMS projections assume a contin- 
uation of these trends to 1985,^with further reduction 
in both the custodial officer arid treatment specialist 
ratios — although, at slower rates than during the 
preceding 12-year period. 



Table IIM 

Trends in Crimes, Arrests, andJmprisonment Actual: 1971, 1974; Projected: 1980, 1985 

(In thousands) '■ 







Actual" \^ 


Projected" 




Average Annual Growth Rates 




1971 


1974^ 


1980 


_ 1985 


1971-74 


1974-80 . 19^0-85 ' 


Part I — Arrests 

Prisoners in state institutions (000) 


8.537 
1,708 
177 


10,192\ 
2,164 
190. 


11,990 

\ 2,604 
\ 243 


10,310 
2,421 
252 


6.1 
8.2 

2.4 


2.7 -3.0 . 

3.1 -1.4 

4.2 0.7 



1974. 



*Source:NPA Projections. (See Volume V!, CriminoUustice Monpower Plonning.) 
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D. Prajections of Corrections Employment 

The projections of employment in state and local 
correctional agencies for 1980 anci 1985 are presented 
in Table lU-Z. Total corrections employment, in 
terms of full-time equivalent employees, is expected 
to increase from 203,000 in 1974 to 324,000 in 19G5v 
or by 60 percent.. The most rapid growth is antici- 
pated fOw^ probation and parolS agencies, which are ^ 
.expected to more than double their employment over ' 
this period, based on an assumed continuation of 
recent growth trends for this function. Employment 
in adult institutions is expected to increase by 58 
percent between 1974 and 1985, as a result of 
projected increases in the prison inmate population 
and of some further reductions in the inmate-staff 
ratio. Juvenile institutions, on the other hand, are 
' expected to. experience -very little net growth — only 
12 percent— over this l^^bd, with reductions in 
employment in state Juvenile institutions, such as 
training centers, offset by continued growth at the 
local levels. / - 



. Since these statistics are-limited to employment in 
state and local .correctional agencies, including pro-^ 
batiori and parole, they do not reflect additional 
manpower requirements for operation of community- 
based facilities by private agencies under contract, 
noi' 4o they allow for services performed by othfer 
;^)ublic non-correctional agencies for individuals under 
correctional control, such as education, training, job 
placement, and social services. Some further in- 
crease in manpower needs for all of the latter 
functions can be expected; however, no comprehen- 
sive statistics on employment associated with these 
functions are available. 
Estimates have also been made of projected em-, 
-ployment in key correctional occupations, or func- 
tions, including custodial personnel, probation and 
parole officers, treatment specialists, and manage- 
ment personnel. These are based on an analysis of 
staffing patterns for the various categories of corriec- 
tional agencies and of avaifable data on recent trends 
in staffing, as well as on responses by correctional 
executives to NMS survey questions concerning 



. . • Table III-2 

/ Current and Projected Corrections Employment by Level of Government and Function 



• ■ I 



^ ' Occupation \ 



1974- 



Numbcr of Full-Time 
Equivalent Employees 
- ' (000) 

1980 



1974 



Percent Distribution 



1980 



1985 



Percent 
Change 
1974-85 



•f • 

Total - \ 


~ 203 




278 


324 


100 


100 


100 j 


60 y 


/ Adult institu- 


.106 ^ 




•145 


167 


52 


52 


52 




Juvenile institu- 
tions 

Probation/Pa- ! 


• 43 




-.47. ^ ■ 


" 48 


"/ 21 


■ >7 




12 ' 


46 




75. 


J 

96 


^ » 23 


.27 


30 1 




Administrative 
and other 

State" \ .- 

Adulf institu- 


8 

113 

66 - 




11 
149 


12 
173 - 

104 


4 . 
56 

33 ' 


f 4 ^ 
54 

32 


J. 

" 4 r 

_ - V 53 i 
-32 


50 
.53 

58 


Juvenile institu- 


29 




26 


24 


n K 

14 


9 ■ 




-17 


Probation/Pa-^ 


18 
81 




33 
118 


- 45 
138 


■6- - 

.9 
40 


12 ■ 
42 ^ 


14 T 

43 P 


\ 150 . 

70 ' 


Adult institu- 


40 




55 


.63 ' 


20 


20 


19 i 


58 


Juvenile institu- 


14 




21 


24 


• 7 


8 


* 1 


-71 • 


Probation/Pa- 


27. 




42\ 


51 ' • 


13 


. ' 15 


\6 ' 


' 89 



46. a 



nd 47. These estimates exclude employment in "miscellaneous" correctional agencies. 1980-85: NPA Projeciions ^scc icxi anu volume VI). , 

'Estimates uf total local employment by function were based on distributions of employment in 384 cities and 312 counties which represented 80 percent of total local 
corrections employment. ^ jy^ j ^ . 
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6xpected trends in manpower needs for^ various 

correctional functions; 

., . 

• Correctional management. The number of man- 
agerial personnel in correctional activities is 
expected to increase by 68 percent between 
1974 and 1985, as a resalt of increased decen- 
tralization of correctional activities , to the local 
level and of increasing emphasis on improved 
planning and coordination of correctional activ- 
ities at the state levefCsee Table 111-3).'^ / 

• Custadial oj97c^ry. The number of custodial 
officers in prison^, jails, and^imilar institutions 
is expected to increase by 57 percent,- from 
63,400 in i974 to 99,700 ijn 1985, as a result of 

^8 the projected growth in" the number of inmates 
and of some further reduction in the inmate- , 
" staff ratio. 

' o Child care vW)ter2f. Employment of 0^ care 
wdrkers, on the other hand, is projected to 
increase by only 10 percent between 1974 and 
1985, 'as a result of the projected continued 
trend towards deinstitutionalization for certain 
categories of juvenile offenders, and the conse- 
quent slow net growth in overall employment in 
juvenile institutions. 

•^Treatment' specialists. This functional group 
V. includes a wide range of professional and allied 
specialties, such as soci^ workers, psycholo- 
gists and teachers, as well a& professional med- 
ical and dental personnel. An increase of 10,600 
; or 56 percent in the number of these specialists 

• is projected between 1974 and 1981 This will ' 
result, primarily, from a projected increase in 

' the number and proportion of such positions in 
adult institutions, , based on a continuation of 
recent trends, ^s^eryjlimited net growth in em- 

' ployment of treatment, personnel in juvenile 
institutions is* projected due to the ^anticipated 
/ continued decline in the use of state training 
centers, which employ a larger proportion of 
such personnel than do community-based facili- 
ties. ^ , 

• Probation and parole officers. . Employment of 
probation and paible officers is expected to 
increase by about 12^000 or 52 percent between 
4974 and 1985. This rate of increase is substan- . 
tially lower than the projected overall growth of 
109 percent in total employment of probation 

^ and 'parole agencies -over the same period. 
Analysis^ of recent trends and of responses to 



- TableIII-3 

Employment in Selected Correctional Occupations: ' 
Actual: 1974; Projected: 1980. 1985 

Estimated Full-Time Equivalchl Em- ^ 
ployees(OOO) Chartgc ' 

1 974-85. <a 



1974- 



1980 . 



1985 



Management ^-^^ 

Custodial officers 

(adult institulions) 
Child care workers, 
Treatment specialists 
'Probation and parole 
.officers 



13.8 

69.5 
17.8 
22,6 

22.5. 



19.5 23.2 

93.8 109.3 

19,4 - l'9.5 
29.4 



29,8 



35,2 
34.2 



68 

57 
10 
56 

52 



■NMS estimates adapted from the following sources: NMS Executive Survey of 
Probation and T^o\e Executives. 1975; LE'AA-Cerisus. Census Employee Charac- 
teristlcs Siirvey. 1974; LEAA-Census. Cerisus Survey of State Corrections Fdcilh 
tia. 1974: LEAA-Census. Census of Juvenile Detention and Correctional Facilities, 
1973 (unpublished data). 1980-85; NPA Projections. 



the NMS survey by heads of probation and • 
parole offices, suggests that the greatest relative 
growth in these agencies will be for various 
supporting and auxiliary-type positions, includ- 
ing paraprofessional, clerical, and administrative 
personnel. . • 

Although the above projections rhave been pre- 
sented in a relatively precise form, they are ^ of 
'^'cour^e, subject to considerable maiBins of uncer- 
tainty. These stem, in part, from the limitations of 
available data on current and past employment in the 
various categories of correctional agencies and occu- . 
pations. More iriiportantj hovveyer, is the fact thatV 
the correctional field has been— and. will probably^ 
continue to bcr— highly controversial, in terms of its . 
basic objectives/ strategies and oi^anjzational struc- 
ture. This past 10-year period has witnessed an 
apparent r.eversal in policy wih resp^t to adult 
offenders— from one designed to minimfee the^^^r^^^ 
of imprisonment in conventional institutional settings 
•to a sterner policy, at least for chronic offenders— 
which has brought the size of prison populations to 
an all-time high. Various legislative proposals, either 
already, eriapted or under active review, in some 
5tateis, which provide for fixed sentences, or for 
mandatory minimum sentences,' are indicative of this 
changed attitude. At the same time there has been a 
continued trend towards reduced reliance on large 
training cefiters for juvenilc?s in favor of both diver- 
sionary policies and increased use of community- 
based facilities. The foUdwing section summarizes 
pertinent findings on several of these developments. 
The specific developments reviewed ^are: (1) the 



: trend ta:^c6mmunity-based facUities, (2) work-study 
progranisV and (3) the correctional implications ^of 
. . recent proposed changes in sentencing policies. 



• ^ E. Assessment of 

V Key Correctional Developments 

: \. Increased of community-based facilities. In. 
the face of the apparent failure bf conventional 
; .prisons or juvenile training institutions to accomplish 
rehabilitation of offenders— and , of the liigh cost of 
: inmate maintenance in these institutions— correc- 
: V tional reformers have .placed increased emphasis 
upon the 'role of small community-based facilities-. 
These according t6 the President's Commission on 
Law Enforcement and .Adrninistration of Justice : 
**offer a middle ground between the often nomjnal • 
•supervision in the community provided by probation 
services and confinement in an institution."^ The 
Commission's task Force on Corrections, in sup- 
porting this alternative, further noted: 

\ The advent of these programs in the post- 
. ^ war decades and their recent* growth in 
^/ ' "^numbers and prominence are perhaps the 
/ 'most promising developments In correc- 

. " tions today.,. ... They "therefore represent, 
an important means for. coping with the 
mounting volume of offenders that will be 
V' pouring /into corrections in the next dec- 
/ . ade.V ./ ■ ■, - 

■■^ Z/' The Natibn^ Advisory Commission on (^iminal 
; • JiistiQe Standards' and Goals similarly recommended 
; transfer of most adult inmates ffom the Jai^e existing 
t/ state institutions to community-based programs, as 
; ^ wel^as an'' eventual phasing out of the i^sfe of the^ 
state institutions for juveniles and youths.^ 

.. ' Communis correctional centers— although varying 
" widely- in specIfiQ. characteristics— can be classified 
; into two majof categories: pre-release centers for 
adult offenders, and halfway houses, which may be 
\ " utilized for either adult or juvenile offenders. 

V ' ^ Pre-release centers 3Te usually small facilities 
■ "\ (100 residents or less) in which inmates stay for 
the final parts of their sentence as briefly as two 
- weeks or. as long as a year or more and 
J participate in a wide range of community re- 

lease programs. The important distinction 's 
' that this is pre-parole with residents still serving 
their sentences while living in the facility. These 



centers are normally state-funded and publicly 
i:Operated facilities. ^ 
'^ Halfway chouses, are often similar to the pre- 
. release or community correctional centers, 
when utilized for adult. offenders, except that 
' residents have already been paroled^ and are ' 
living at the facility as a condition ^of that 
parole. In the case of juvenile offenders, half- 
way houses— or group homes— have been der 
\ fined in the National Assessment of Juvenile 
\ Corrections as: . : 

\ . .facilities generally handling between 5 
and 30 adjudicated offenders „and situated in 
ui^ban locales. Iliey are distinguished from - 
institutions not only by their smaller .size : 
an<l coiTununity location but also by their . 
encouragement of offenders' attendance at 
locai schools or involverpent in .local em^ 
pldyment. . . .This defiriition excludes, nori- ,; 
residential or May treatment' programs al- : 
though in some, states a few offenders are 
alloweci tb live outside the residential pro^ ' 

■ gram.® \.; ■ ■. ■ ' '■' ^ ■ ■ \ , 

Halfway housi,es are usually (but nQt always) oper- 
ated by private Ojqganizations under contract with a 
State Departnient of Corrections. ^ ^ ; 

Only partial statistics on comnfunity correctiohal 
center inmates and- staffs are av^able at present. 
The 1974 Census of State ^Correctional Facilitigs; 
covering all states other than Massachusettef^^re- .. 
ported that of a toial of 188,000 inniates, aboiit 9,000; 
or 4.8 percent were confined-in some. 158 ■*c^nunu- 
nity centers," nearly : 3,000 of the ' inmates being 
reported by f56rth Caroling, alone. These included 
"both publicly operated and contract facilities, .^most 
ail were classified as "minimuhi security" facilities. • 
Of these 158 centers, 137 had fewer than 20 full-time 
staff pBsitions. \ 

The;.; National Assessment of JuveniJ.e Corrections 
reported a total average daily population of '5y663.. 
juveniles in more thari\ 50 separate state-related 
community-based residential facilities during 1974. 
These accounted for 17.7 percent of the total number 
of juveniles, in st^te residential corrections programs. 
The total covered both privately operated and state 
operated programs; .and contrasted With a much 
. lower LE AA/Ceilsus estimate of 1 ,2 1 8 youths . as- ^ 
. signed to state-operated community centers alone in 
1973 >o \ ■ . ^ ■ 

Although the . above data sources are nbj com- 
pletely comparable, they indicate a much greater 
relative\itilizati&n of community centers for^uvenile 
programs (17.7 percent) than for adult inmates (4,8 
percent), ' ^ 
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Some additional insight on current and anlicipatei^ 
use of community-based program? is provided b> 
responses of correctional executives^ to an NMS\ 
question concerning the functions performed by their \ 
agencies. Nearly one-half (46 percent) of the execu- 
tives, of both adult and juvenile institutions reported 
that they vyere currently administering community- 
based facilities or halfv^ay houses. However. a\ 
somewhat greater proportion of heads of juvenile 
agencies, 3|9 percent, reported that they expected 
increased staffing needs for either existing or planned 
community programs in the next two years, as 
compared with 31 percent of the heads of adull 
correclionaJ institutions (Table 

The rather extensive use of some form of commu- 
nity-based facility— though on a small scale — was 
also confirmed by the field visits of NMS staff to 
correctional activities in 10 states. Eight of these 10 
states reported operation or use of small, commu- 
nity-based correctional facilities for adults. Among 
these the largest number of community-based facili- 
ties for adult corrections was 23 and the smallest 
number was 3, Ratios of inmates in institutions to 
inmates in community-based facilities varied, but — in 
each stale visited— the residents of adult community 
facilities represented only a small proportion of the 
total number incarcerated. 

Specific findings, based on these field interviews, 
are summarized below: 

Table 

Responses by Correctional Executives on Current 
and Expected Use opCommunity-Based Facilities 
or Halfw'ay Houses, 1975 

.Adull ' Juvenile 
Inslitunons Institutions 
i 

Number responding 208 560 

Percent Distribution: 

Activity currently performed — 

Total - • '^^ '^^ 

Manpower needs will in- 
crease in next two years 24 27 
Manpower needs will stay 

about the same 20 , , 

Manpower needs will de,- 

cline 2 • 1 

Activity not Currently Per- 
formed— Total 54 55 

Will not be added in next 

two years 47 

Will be added 7 12 

Total JOO 100 

Note; Percentage detiiil may not add to HX) percent due to rounding. 
Source: NMS Kwcutive Surveys. IW. 



with greater emphasis as part of pre-release 
programs than as a long-teqn housing altema 



• Most of these ^correctional departments used 
community-based facilities for^ adult inmates 
nearing the end !of their prison sentence or for 
those approaching parole eligibility. None of the 
departments sampled indicated that such facili- 
ties were used for housing newly cpmmitted 
offenders or those persons\with long amounts 

. of time remaining until potential release, Com- 
munity-based facilities werte thus being used 
is par 
rtemi 

tive for sentenced offenders. 

• None of the departments or agencies visited 
had established a classification process for mak- 
ing rapid initial assignments of new offenders to 
/mall community-based facilities. To institute 
such a classification policy for new offenders 
would produce significant changes in manpower 
needs — increasing numbers of inmates would be 
housed in smaller facilities, requiring a change 
in both programs and personnel. None of the 
departments visited indicated plans for such a 
change in the organization of facilities and in 
prognim priorities,, 

• While there is a strong commitment to commu- 
nity corrections, caution and selectivity , are 
being exercised in placing offenders in commu- 
nity-based facilities. While increasing inmate 
populations result in pressure upon administra- 
tors to keep community facilities filled to maxi- 
mum levels, administrators are also pressured 
to select inmates who have demonstrated 
**readiness'' for such an experience in order to 
avoid adverse community reactions. 

• NMS staff expected that there would be signifi- 
cant differences in the manpower, education, 

^ and training need.s of community-based facili- 
ties, as compared! with large institutions. For 
the most part, however, they'found very limited 
staff specialization! or specialized staff training 
to meet the very pecific treatment needs and 
priorities of such facilities. 

In contrast to the relatively limited and supplemen- 
tary role of community-based institutions. for adults, 
these programs have been advanced as a major 
alternative to institutionalization in the case of juve- 
niles, on the groui(ds that they are more humane, 
more-effective, an^ less costly. The sharp decline in 
the number of juvenile inmates in state training 
centers— from ilearly 41,000 in 1969 to. 25,000 in 
197^1 — combin(/d with indicators of growth in the 
community-based programs, suggest that this trend 
has, in fact'^ occurred. Moreover, as noted above. 



nearly two-fifths of the 500 juvenile corrections 
executives responding to the NMS survey in 1975, 
anticipated an increased use of community-based 
progn . in the next two years'. 

Only one state — Massachusetts—has actually im- 
plemented a program of complete deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of its juvenile offenders. In 1972, all of the 
state's juvenile training centers were closed. As of 
August i 975, of 1,864 youths sentenced to the state's 
Department of Youth Services, 1,373 had been 
assigned to a variety of nonresidential prograrns or 
were living at home- under minimal supervision, 167 
were in foster care homes, 214 were in group care 
facilities, and 105 in secure programs. Although no 
other state had gone as far as Massachusetts, to 
date, 3 other states — South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Utah — had assigned between 50 and 60 percent of 
tTlcir jnyepiles in residential programs to community 
centers by /974T~and an additional 8 states had 
deinslitutionali/:d^d between 25 and 50 percent of their 
juvenile rcsidemiaJ inmate^!^*'^ 

Ihc limited available evidence on results of dein- 
stitutionalization otf juveriiles is still not conclusive. 
Preliminary and partial results of a followup study of 
the Massachusetts experience, by Lloyd E. Ohlin 
and ;issocialos. have indicateti few significant differ- 
ences in juvenile recidivism rates since deinstitution- 
alization, compared with those of a control sample 
for 1968. prior to initiation of the program.*^ From a 
ccm standpi>int, it appears thai, the p^r capita costs 
of custody in community-based, mainly privately 
operated, facilities have been much' lower than in 
state training centers. However, these savings have 
been partly offset, to date, by th^ continued mainte- 
nance of the state training centers ancjl staffs in states 
other than Massachusetts, and by their higher per 
capita costs under conditions of Weclining/ inmate 
populations. \ ' / 

From a long*range manpower standpoint/a contin- 
ued trend towards deinstitutionalization cleariy im- 
plies a reduction in staffs of state ojperated training 
centers — after some period of adjustment, but an 
increase in personnel needs for largely private com- 



munity residential centers, as well 



as for juvenile 



probation activities. However, no comprehensive 
data are available on personnel of cpntract-operated 
coni(nunity facilities. . 

2. Work . and stiddy release prog^^ams. Work and 
study release arrangements are, tybically, an impor- 
tant component of the programs o^c oirimunity-based 
centecs. However, such program:; frequently are 
conducted by larger, conventional prison facilities as 
well. In the 1974 Census of State Correctional 



Facilities, 52 percent of all prisons reported having 
work release programs, as compared with 91 percent 
of the community centers. Similarly, 27 percent of 
the prisons reported having study-release programs, 
as compared with 60 percent of the community 
centers.*^ 

Although clearly not synonymous with either 
"deinstitutionalization" or the '^community center" 
concept, woric and study release programs have in 
common an approach which enables the inmate to 
leave the confines of the institution, to ease the 
' transition to civilian life and to increase the capabili- 
ties of ex-offenders to find suitable employment in 
lawful pursuits. These programs, unlike some of the 
more innovative community correctional center pro- 
gram, have a long history in the field of corrections. 
The first work release legislation for adult inmates 
was enacted in Wisconsin in 1913. Work release, as 
well as parallel' study release programs, came to be 
more generally adopted beginning in the mid-1950's. 
By 1971, 42 states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Federal Government had authorized work release 
programs. ><s * 

This trend .received additional impetus from the 
following findings and recommendations by the Pres- 
ident's Commission on Law Enforcement and Crim- 
inal Justice: 

All of the programs described here suggest 
that crime control can be increased by 
making the transition from confinement in a ^ 
correctional institution to freedom in the 
community a gradual, closely supervised 
process. This process of graduated release 
permits offenders to cope with their many 
post-release problems in-manageable steps, 
rather than trying to develop satisfactory 
home relationships, employment, and lei- 
sure-time activity all at once upon release. 
It also permits staff to initiate early and\^ 
continuing assessment of progress under \ 
actual stress of life. 

The Commission recommended: 

Graduated release and furlough programs 
should be expanded. They should be ac- 
companied by guidance and coordinated 
with community treatment. 

These programs tend to be more frequent for adult 
inmates than for juvenile inmates. The NMS surveys 
of correctional administrators found that nearly 58 
percent of state adult correctional institutions and 36 
percent of juvenile institutions operated work release 
programs in 1975. Stiidy release pijograms were in 
effect in 45 percent of the adult institutions, and 38 
percent of the juvenile institutions. ! 
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^ Field visits to 10 states, all of which were operat- 
ing release programs, found j^that these programs can 
be effectively administered] from small as well as 
from laige facilities. Most iiften, the two programs 
were operated together. T'ypical staffing for the 
function was: 1 supervisor, 3-10 custodial workers, 
2-3 counselors. 

Information gathered in the field visits indicated 
that the initiation of these programs had little effect 
on the numbers of employees needed, with workers 
being shifted from other duties. This was bom out 
for juyenfle corre^ctions agencies by- the NMS. About 
80 percent of juvenile correctional administrators 
reported no change in personnel needs associated 
with work/study release programs. However, about 
half of the adult corrections agencies with these 
programs 'reported that more personnel were needed 
as a r^ult of their use (Table ni-5). 

A change in skill needs was reponed by about half 
the adult correction agencies and- 20 percent of the 
juvenile agencies operating these programs. Few 
states were found to have formalized new position 
descriptions for their work and study release pro- 
grams. Though new skills were needed, current staff 
could be effectively utilized. About half the states 
visited were using ex-offenders anij volunteers in 
these programs. 

Growth in th^ lise of work and study release 
\ programs is expected to continue, but in a cautious 

\ manner. Jn thb'NMS survey of adult corrections 

\ - ' • 

\ Table III-5 

\^ 

Executive [Responses on Effects of the Adoption of 
iVork and Study Release Pro^rdms on Personnel 
\ and Skill Needs 

(Percent dislribiilion) 



Work ' Study Work Study 
Release Release Release Relc:i%c 



No change in number of 



personnel needed 


44 


56 


79 


. 83 


Skill needs unchunged 


35 


40 


70 


74 


Skill needs changed 


^ 1 


16 


9 


9 


More personnel needed 


56 


44 


20 


14 


Skill needs unchanged 


13 


12 


8 


4 


Skill needs changed ...i 


43 


32 


13 


9 


Fewer personnel needed 


1 




I 


3 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Note: Percentage detail may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 
Source: NMS Executive Surveys. '^97.*5, < 



executives among 16 types of coirectional activities 
for whic/i executives were asked^ their opinion on 
increased needs for personnel in the next two years, 
work release ranked 8th and study release ranked 
13th ir^^ order of frequency. Among executives of 
juvenile facilities, work and study release ranked 
lowest jin terms of prospective employment growth, 
reflecting the less frequent use of such programs for 
juveniles. 

A high proportion -of correctional officials who 
were iiiterviewed in the course of NMS field visits 
reported that their release .programs were highly- 
successful. However, community resistance to these 
program*^ appears to be an important factor limiting 
their growth potential. 

3. Recent developments in sentencing policies. In 
addition 1 to developments within the correctional 
system itself, such as those described in the preced- 
ing section, the outlook for correctional manpower 
can be greatly influenced by a variety of external 
influences and pressures which could serve to signif- 
icantly affect the size of the population under correc- 
tional control and the number and categories of 
personnel needed^ One such influence, noted in our 
preceding assessments of correctional staffing trends, 
has been the growing number of court decisions 
concerned with offender rights, which — in some 
instances — have imposed specific standards on the 
size of prison population in relation to prison capac- 
ity, and on the amount and quality of services to be 
provided \to inmai^. Another development, dis- 
cussed bel^w, is a movement towards adoption of 
revised sentencjng polibies whose effect — under cer- 
tain conditi\)ns — could be^to further accelerate the 
recent trends towards incre^ed reliance on impris- 
onment. This includes the trend towards determinate 
or "fixed" sentences, and towards mandatory mini- 
mum sentences for certain categories^of offenders. 

Under typical existing sentencing^ practices, the 
prosecutot^ and courts exercise wide discretion in 
determining whether convicted offenders^ \^ill be 
inceircerated and on' the length of their sentence. 
Parole boards, similtirly, exercise wide discretion iDx' 
determining the length of imprisonment. Thlsi direc- 
tion is exercised through the, widespread practice of 
plea bargaining, and through the equally widespread 
practice of 'indeterminate sentencing," which — in 
effect — relegates to parole boards much of the deci- 
sion-making authority on actual length. of incarcera- 
tion. A. completely indeterminate sentence does not 
have any fixed date by which the oflfender must be 
released. For example, until recently the 'California 
indeterminate sentencing laws permitted felons to be 
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incarcerated from one year to life, release being 
entirely a matter of parole board decision. A more 
typical indeterminate sentence (also called an indefi- 
nite sentence) provides for a broad range, e.g., one 
to five years within which the parorar board has 
discretion tO release an inmate. Under ^his practice, 
the sentenced individual may4?e released at any time 
after the first year of incarceration, but must be 
released alter five years. In both instances, according 
to Dershowitz, the sentence "is more or less indeter- 
minate to the extent that the amount of time actually 
to be served is decided not by a judge at the time 
sentence is imposed, but rather by an administrative 
board while the sentence is being served." ^« 

The indeterminale sentence has come under attack 
on the ground of inequity and because Mt does not 
serve as an effective deterrent to crime. In theory, 
indeterminate sentences- provide latitude for parole 
boards to compensate for sentencing disparities to 
some extent. In practice this often does not happen. 
In prop9sing substitution of a^ fixed sentencing pol- 
icy, the Twentieth Century Fund Task Force on 
Criminal Sentencing recommended that ''for each 
subcategory of crime. . .the legislature, or a body it 
designates, adopt a presumptive sentence that should 
generally be imposed on typical first offenders who 
have committed the crime in the typical fashion."*'-^ 
The Task Force also recommended: (1) the need 
to define aggravating and mitigating factors, (2) 
mandatory sentencing hearings, (3) a reduction in the 
lengths of sentences imposed but certain confinement 
for sorrie duration for those committing serious 
crime, (4) periodic review of crime categories, pres- 
umptive sentences and aggravating and mitigating 
fact^ors, and (5) elimination of barriers to the employ- 
merit of ex-offenders. 

At the time of preparation of this report, only 
three states, Maine, California and Indiana, had 
enacted fixed sentencing laws effective at various 
dates between March 1976 and July 1977. About 10 
additional states were actively considering such leg- 
islauon.'^" According to a recent analysis by the 
. Council of State Governments, three general ap- 
proaches are being taken. Under the legislative 
method (which has been proposed but not yet 
enacted in California, Illinois, and Minnesota), the 
legislature fixes the penalty statutorily, with limited 
allowance for judicial discretion , in the case of 
aggravating or mitigating circumstances. With jW/- 
'cial definite sentencing; the Jegislature permits more 
judicial discretion in the selecUon of a definite 
sentence by establishing a statutory maximum. The 
administrative Approach \proposed by the Minnesota 



Correctional Authority and implemented by the Cal- 
ifornia Adult Authority narrows discretion by estab- 
lishing definite parole release dat^s within specified 
ranges according to the offense and characteristics of 
the offender. o 

The long-term impact of these proposals upon 
prison populations and related staffing needs cannot 
be determined from avaifable information. This will 
^ clearly depend upon the relationship in each state 
between the actual average length of imprisonment 
under previous practices as compared with those 
specified under fixed sentencing rules. In . the short 
term, the extent of existing prison overcrowding is 
likely to be the governing factor. It is possible, 
however, that if pressures for increasing imprison- 
ment are generated by such policies, increased use 
will be n:ude of jails to accommodate prison sur- 
pluses. Available data described in Chapter II indi- 
cate that in many states, jails— particularly thocrtj in 
non-metropolitan areas— still have available unused 
prisoner capaciticij. 

However, one predictable impact of adoption of 
these policies would be to reduce parole workloads 
or — at the extreme — to even eliminate the need for 
the parole function, as indicated by the following 
assessment by the Council of State Governments. 

No formalized post-release supervision will 
be provided in either Maine or Illinois. It is 
anticipated in Maine that work release and 
other temporary release programs will be 
. more intensively and extensively employed 
to facilitate an offender's reintegration in- ^ 
the community, thus rendering any pare. 
I supervision a duplicate and unnecessary 
■ service. In Illinois, it is envisioned that 
! post-release reintegrative programs and 
services will be available on a voluntary 
basis for ex-offenders. Parole caseworkers 
' will be redeployed to provide post-release 
•services as well as to serve as staff for a 
statewide probation system to be adminis- 
' tered by the Department of Corrections.^* 

4. Mandatory minimum sentences. A closely-re- 
lated sentencing reform, which has been actively 
supported by the Federal Government, would require 
the imposition of mandatory minimum sentences for 
certain categories of offenses or offenders. This was 
one of the major recommendations in President 
Ford's Crime Message to the Congress in 1975. 
Noting that a lai^ge proportion of individuals con- 
victed of felonies, including repeat offenders, are not 
actually imprisoned. President Ford recommended 
that, in the case of federal offenses, incarceration be 
made mandatory for: "(1) offenders who commit 
violent offenses under Federal jurisdiction using a 
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dangerous weapon; (2) persons committing such 
extraordinarily serious crimes as aircraft hijacking, 
kidnapping, and trafficking in hard drugs; and (3) 
repeat offenders who commit federal crimes— with 
or without a weapon — that cause or have a potential 
to cause personal injury/\=^'- The President' also 
called upon the stales to establish similar mandatory 
sentencing policies. 

Among the apparent consequences of adoption of 
such. policies would be: an increase in the number of 
individuals assigned to prisons, rather than proba- 
tion; and a corresponding reduction in probation 
work loads. Any precise estimate of impacts would, 
however, require specific analysis, for each affected 
offender category, of the difference in imprisonment 
rates before any after imposition of these policies, of 
the average length of imprisonment in each case, and 
of the possible interaction between mandatory sent- 
encing requirements and the number of individuals 
convicted for such offenses, either through trial or 
plea bargaining procedures. These related variables 
are bound to be influenced, to some extent, by the 
availability of manpower in the courts and prosecutor 
agencies to handle increased trial workloads and by 
the availability of prison capacity to handle an 
increased number of intakes to the prison system, 
unless offset by compensating reductions in average 
length of imprisonmv^nt for all inmates. 

The many uncertainties related to an assessment 
of these impacts are illustrated by experience under 
the mandatory prison requirement for certain of- 
fenders, enacted in New York State in 1973. This 
legislation imposed plea bargaining restrictions and 
mandatory prison sentences on offenders convicted 
of certain drug felonies and on all second felony 
offenders. A preliminary report by the Drug Law 
Evaluation Project of the New York City Bar 
Association, based on two years of experience under 
this law, found that one effect of the law was to 
significantly raise the demand for trials in drug-felony 
and **second offender** cases with resulting increases 
in case backlogs. The result was a sharp reduction in 
drug cases processed and in drug convictions in the 
two years following passage of the law. The likeli- 
hood of a prison sentence following arrest increased, 
for drug felonies, in only two of the seven jurisdic- 
tions studied (including New York City), but did not 
increase in any of the jurisdictions for other felonies. 
Although the new drug laws may have facilitated 
enforcement by providing greater incentives to of- 
fenders to provide information to the police, there 
was no evidence during this initial period of any 
significant reduction in either drug crime's or drug 
usage attributable to the new law.^^ 



The generally negative results of this policy, to 
date, may — of course — be attributable to the limited 
period of time that the New -York law has bpen in 
operation. This experience does, however, confirm 
earlier observations that a **tougher*' policy on 
imprisonment of offenders can only be implemented 
if additional resources are provided to both correc- 
tional institutions and to other agencies, e.g., courts 
and prosecutors, which have the responsibility of 
implementing these policies. If these policies do 
prove to have the desired deterrent effect'there may 
be some offsetting savings resulting from reduced 
crime rates. However, the latter could only be 
expected to materialize over some longer-term pe- 
riod, if at all. 



F. Conclusions 

The projections of correctional manpower needs 
presented in this chapter have been based on a 
number of major assumptions concerning future 
trends and policies, which will affect the flow of 
offenders into and through the correctional system. 
Some of these assumed trends will operate to slow 
down the flow into the correctional system — notably 
the projected decline in crime rates during the period 
1980^85. However, recent experience indicates that 
changes in correctional strategies — particulariy in the 
degree of emphasis placed upon imprisonment, as 
against non-residential programs — will have a much, 
greater impact upon correctional manpower needs 
than will the trends'^ in crime rates or of convictions 
for crime. This is due to the fact that institutionali- 
zation of offenders is much more labor intensive and 
costly than is supervision of offenders by probation 
or parole agencies or in community-based facilities. 
For this reason, tok), future trends in state and local 
budgets, and in the^readiness of state legislatures to 
allocate additional fiends for such programs as new 
prison construction, (jan have a very critical influ- 
ence upon the trend in correctional employment. 

From , this standpoint, a major influence upon 
future correctional manpower needs appears to be an 
emerging public policy placing greater emphasis upon 
institutional confinement of serious adult offenders, 
which has been reflected in the rapid growth in state 
prison populations! Thus, in contrast to a projected 
slowdown in growth of crime and arrest rates, the 
number of prisoners in state institutions is expected 
to increase from 190,000 in 1974 to 243,000 in 1980, 
and to 252,000 in [ '\ As a result, total employment 
in adult correctional uistitutes is expected to increase 
by about 58 percent between 1974 and 1985. 
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In contrast, tRe outlook for juvenile corrections 
suggests a continued movement away from large 
state institutions, towards community-based residen-, 
tial and non-residential programs. This trend, in 
combination with the projected decline in the propor- 
tion of teenaged youth in the population, will result 
in a relatively small net increase of 12 percent in 
total employment in juvenile institutions, entirely at 
the local level. 

Employment in probation and parole agencies, 
which are responsible for supervising a very l£u*ge 
proportion of the population under correctional con- 
trol, is expected to continue to grow at a substan- 
tially more rapid rate than other categories ef correc- 
tional agencies. Based on recent trends, cur 
projections indicate that the number of employees in 
these ageivwies will more than double between 1974 
and 1985, in view of continued growth in the number 
of convictions and of pressures to" provide closer 
supervision to probationers and parolees. 

The inherent uncertainties in any long-tenn projec- 
tions of correctional manpower needs were illus- 
trated fey our assessment of several recent trends 
LTJpirging on the correctional system. One of these 
ircncis, the movement from large slate .i>rrectional 
irxititutions to comniunity-basi;d facilities, had .been, 
w'dely heralded in^ the litev: lure en correctional 
nnorm. Our assessment indicates, however,, that — 
although this trend has been pronounced in the case 
of juvenile corrections — it has pJayed a relatively 
limited role in the case of adult inmates, partly 
because of strong community resistance. Conversely, 
the iwPids towards fixed and niandatory. minirnum 
sentences — which might imply a very rapi^i increase 
in imprisonme'i?.t of adult offtndcis — appear, based 
on very preliminary evidence, to force a reduction in 
^ the length of sentences in pairt because of iVie limited 
capacity of prisons to,,al)sorb massive increases in 
numbers of inmatesr Thus, although pressures for 
these policies are likely to continue, a relatively 
moderate growth in imprisonment, combined mih 
continued heavy reli^vncf: upon non-re^^idential super- 
vision, appears to ^he vlOvc realistic' outlook. 
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CHAPTER IV. RECRUITMENT AND 
RETENTION OF CORRECTIONS EMPLOYEES 



A. Intiioduction 

Personnel problems resulting from difficulties in 
recruiting qualified personnel, from high turnover 
rates, and from inadequate representation of minori- 
ties and women on correctional stciffs, were high- 
lighted in the reports of the Joint Commission on 
Correction<il Manpower and Training in the late 
I960*s.» 

To assess the current extent of these problems, 
the National Manpower Survey included a number 
of questions relevant- to personnel recruitment and 
turnover in its surveys of correctional executives, as 
well as in its field visits. The results are reviewed in 
the first section of this chapter. The second section 
presents projections of recruitment needs for line 
correctional personnel for the period 1974-85. The 
third section reviews trends 'in employment and 
recmitment of minorities and women, and analyzes 
their cuirent occupational distribution. 



B". Recent Recruitment 
and Turnover Experience 

I. Survey results. The National Manpower Survey 
was conducted during a period when the economy 
was experiencing higher rates of unemployment than 
at any time since the 1930*s. Under these conditions, 
it was assumed that problems lof recruitment and 
retention of correctional personnel would be rela- ^ 
tively slight, as compared with those which had 
existed on might be expected under more favorable 
labor market conditions. 

The survey results generally confirmed this as- 
sumption. Less than 10 percent of correctional 
executives indicated that, at the time of the survey, 
a lack of qualified applicants was a major factor 
contributing to current personnel shortages. How- 
ever, even under these conditions, it is noteworthy 
that about 1 of 10 administrators of adult institutions, 
and I of 8 administrators of juvenile institutions, did 
identify high personnel turnover as ''their most 
serious mlanpower problem,"* rather than other pos- 



sible responses, such as an inadequate npmber of 
authorized positions or inadequate staff training. 
Field interviews conducte.d among correctional offi- 
cials in 10 states in late 1975 and early 1976 also 
indicated that the supply of applicants was generally 
adequate at that time, but reflected more concern 
about personnel turnover. The NMS field report on 
adult corrections institutions notes that: VEven with 
the current econornic recession, turnover for the 
correctional officer position, was reported as high 
enough to be troublesome by all of the states, in the 
sample.''^ The report for juvenile corrections, how- 
ever, notes that: *Tu'rnover for houseparents is 
lower now than in previous years. Strains in the 
economy have reduced movement within the usually 
volatile position of houseparent." ^ 
' In anticipation of this situation, the NMS question- 
naires also requested that correctional executives 



Table IV-1 

Percent of Agency Executives Reporting 
Recruitment and Turnover Problems in Key 
Occupations During 1971-74 

■ ; ^ '■ 



Type Of 
Agency/Occupation 



Percent. 
Reporting 
Inadequate 
Supply of 
Qualified 
Applicants 



Percent Reporting 
Significant Problem 
of Voluntary . Resignations 



Critical 
0^ Serious ' 
Problem 



Moderate 
Problem 



Adult Institutions: 



Correctional officers 


42 


31 


22 


Educational personnel ^_ 


20 


4 


11 


Treatment personnel 


'28 


4 


19 


Medical persoiinel 


56 


29 


17 


Juvenile Institutions: 








Child care workers and 








staff supervisors 


34 


20 


19 


Educational personnel 


15 


• V5 


I 7 


Treatment personnel 


23 


11 


. 11 


Medical personnel _ 


18 


6 


I ^ " 


Probation and parole offi- 








cers " 


24 


12 


15^. / 



Source: NMS Executive Surveys, 1975. 
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assess the adequacy of manpower supply for their 
agencies and the severity of their personnel turnover 
problems in the years ^ immediately ^preceding the 
recession, i.e., 1971-74 (see Table I V-I). The re- 
sponses indicated significant differences in the extent 
of recruitment and retention difficulties for various 
categories of correctional personnel. 

For adult correctional agencies, medical personnel 
and correctional officers were niosl frequently cited 
as posing serious recruitment and retention prob- 
lems. Over one-half of the wardens (56 percent) 
reported an iriacjequate supply of medical personnel, 
and over two-fifths, an inadequate supply of appli- 
cants for correctional officer positions. Approxi- 
mately one-half of . the, respondents also indicated 
that they had experienced serious or moderate prob- 
lems as a result of personnel turnover in these 
occupations. Much J^ower proportions of respondents 
indicated similar difficulties with respect to treatment 
and educational personnel. , 

• Among juvenile institutions, the frequency of 
reported recruitment and turnover problems 

' was lower than for adult institutions m all 
occ^upational categories. Child care workers 
were most frequently identified as posing re- 
cruitment and turnover problems among the 
four major occupational categories. 

• In the case of probation and parole agencies, 
the extent of reported recruitment and turnover 
problems was significantly lower than in the 
line positions of the correctional agencies. 
Nearly one-fourth, however, reported an inade- 

. quate. supply of qualified applicants, prior to the 
recession, and slightly over one-fourth indicated 
that they had experienced serious or -moderate 



problems due to voluntary resignations of pro- 
' bation or parole officer^. 

• The actual personnel turnover rates of person- 
nel in FY 1974, are shown in Table IV-2 for 
three key correctional ^occupations: custodial 
officers in state adult institutions, child care 
workers, and probation and parole officers. 
Voluntary resignations, or quit rates, averaged 
19 percent for custodial officers, 27 percent for 
child care workers and about 13 percent^ for 
probation and parole officers for the agencies 
reporting these data. \^ 

Hiring rates, in the same year, were significantly 
higher for all three occupational categories, reflecting 
agency needs for employment growth, as well as for 
personnel -replacements. These rates, when related 
to aggregate employment estinttites for each of these 
occupations, corresponded to a total volume of new 
hires in FY 1974 of 13,400 custodial officers in state 
institutions, 6,000 child , care workers, and 4,800 
probation and parole officers. ^ 

Personnel turnover rates, as indicated in Table IV~ 
2, tended to vary inversely with agency size.^This 
pattern \|^s:most pronounced in thei case of proba- 
tion and parole officers, whose quit\rates averaged 
20.3 percent of agencies with fewer than 10 employ- 
ees, nearly twice as great as the rate of 10.7 percent 
among officers in agencies with 150 or Jpiore .employ- 
ees. ' . ' ■ ■ /\ 

The above rates confirfli the existence of. signifi- 
cant personnel retention problems among line custo- 
dial officers and child care workers /prior to the. 
recent recession. They can be contrastecl with much 
lower personnel turnover rates among federal correc; 
tional officers and for sworn police officers in state 



' . Table I V-2 

Personnel Turnover Rates in Selected Correctional Occupations, by Size of Agency, Fiscal Year 1974 



Correctional Ofllcers, State 
Institutions 



Child Care Workers 



Probation and Parole Workers 



Agency Size 



Hiring 
Rate 



Quit 
Rate 



Total" — (156) 

400 or more employees (25) 

150-399 ^ . " (51) 

; 75-149 - ■ . (31)' 

25-74- (34) 

10-24 \ . . 

Less than 10 f , ^^^r 

* Hiring and quit rates based on weighted averages. . 

• Number of responses. 

Soiirce: NMS Executive Surveys. 1975. 



32.r 

34.8 
"27.3 
27.1 
47.0 

«: . ■ 

40.9 



19.1 

19 
1 

20.4 
28.1 



y.i 

9.0\ 



19.9 



(46?) 
(34) 

(65) 
(148) 
(133) 

(89) 



Hiring 
Rate 



Quit 
Rate 



33.6 

34.5 

29.7 
33.3 
38.5 
51.6 



27.2 

26. ij' 

, 26.0 
27.0 

32;7 

38.3 



(1,466) 

. (48) 

(56) 
<204) 
(401) 
(757) 
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Hiring 
Rate 



21.5 

18.9 

2j.4 
21.0 
27.1 - 
35.2 



Quit 
Rate 



12.8 

10.7 

,13.1 
\l4.8 
\17.0 

20.3 

• \ 
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and .lociU agencies for the same period. Thus, as 
. compared with the voluntary resignation rate of 19.1 
percent for correctional officers in state institutions 
in FY 1974, the Bureau of Prisons experienced a 
separation rate for all causes of only 8.8 percent 
among federal correctional officers."* The police 
officer quit rate in state and local agencies was 8.1. 
percent, and was only about half as great Cabout 4 
percent) for police officers in agencies with 400 or 
more employees. The quit rale of deputy sheriffs, 
many of whom are assigned to correctional duties, 
more closely approximated that of custodial officers. 
It averaged 16.2 percent for all sheriffs' agencies, but 
was only 5.2 percent in agencies with 400 or more 
employees7~~^ 

The above findings can also be compared with 
those of the Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training, based on surveys of correc- 
tional agencies conducted in 1%7. The two sets of 
survey results are not precisely comparable because 
of differences in survey design. However, the com- 
parisons in Table lV-3 do sug^st a considerable < 
easing of the labor supply situation, with respect to 
treatment and training specialists, between the pe- 
riods of the two surveys. Thus, the proportion 6^ 
adult correctional administrators reporting difficulties 
in or retention of treatment and training personnel / 
was lesis than half as great in the NMS survey (with 
respect to 1971-74 experience) than in the eariier 
1967 survey. Very little improvement had apparently 
occurred, however, in the capabilities of individual 
agencies to recruit' and retain line custodial person- 
nel. The proportions of administrators reporting 
difficulties in recruitment of correctional officers 
^declined by only one-fifth, from 53 percent to 42 
percent between the two survey periods, while a 
nearly identical proportion reported retention prob- 
lems for correctional officers in both surveys. (52 
percent in 1%7, 53 percent in 1971-74). 

The above comparisons are also quite consistent 
with changes" in the overall labor market situation 
between 1%7 and the 1971-74 period. During the 
late 1960's,"' college-trained personnel with back- 
grounds appropriate for specialized treatment or 
training positions in correctional institutions were 
generally in short supply. By the early I970's, the 
labor market for college graduates had dramatically 
reversed, Overall demand for new entrants into 
professional jobs had sharply declined, particularly in 
the teaching profession. At the same time, the^ 
number of new college graduates continued to grow 
each year. As a result, unemployment rates for 
college graduates rose significantly, and increasing 



Table IV-3 

Percent of Correctional Administrators Reporting 

Recruitment and Retention Problems in Key 
Occupations, in Joint Co nission Survey for 1967, 
and in National Manpower Survey for 1971-74 

Joint Commission NAMS Survey 
Survey (1%7)« (1971-74 experience)" 

Type of Agency — ■ ^ 

and Occupation Recruit- Rctcn- Recruit- Reten- 

mem tion ment tion 

Problems Problems Problems Problems 

Adult Institutions: ■■ 

Correctional officers 53 52 42 53 

Treatment personnel 28 23 

Training personnel | '' -20 15- ■ 

Juvenile Institutions: . • 

Child care workers > 51 50 34 39 

Treatment personnel 65 43 . 23 22 

Training personnel 41 27 '* 15 12 

• Source: A Time to Act, Final Report of Joint Commissio on Correctional 
Manpower and Training, 1%9, p., 13 and supplement:u-y unpublished materials, 

" Source: NMS Executive Surveys, 1975. Percent with retention problems is tolal 
of responses indicating "critical or serious problem" and "moderate problem," 



numbers of college graduates were compelled to 
accept or to continue in less desirable jobs. ^ 

The more limited improvement in the recruitment 
situation for line personnel indicated by the above 
comparisons is consistent with: a general easing of 
the labor supply situation for all workers following 
the 1960's, as illustrated by the increase in the 
unemployment rate from 3.6 percent in 1967 to an 
average of 5.4 percent during the 1971-74 period/ 
and the reduced demand for employees in state- 
operated juvenile institutions during the'1970's as a 
result of the sharp reduction in the nurnber of 
juvenile inmates. 

The continuation of significant retention problems 
for both correctional officers and child care workers 
during the early 1970' s is further illustrated by a 
comparison of separation rates in these occupations, 
based. on the two surveys. In 1967, the separation 
Fate for all causes among noh-supervisofy correc- 
tional officers in adult institutions was 22,6 percent, 
according to results of the Joint Commission survey. 
This compares with an estimated average voluntary 
resignation or quit rate of 19 1 percent in 1974 for all 
correctional officers, based on the NMS results. 
Since the latter rate excludes separations due to, such 
causes as- deaths and retirements (estimated at^ 1,5 
percent) and refers to all correctional officers, includ- 
ing supervisors— whose turnover is normally lower — 
the comparison suggests little net change in the high 
rate pf turnover among custodial, personnel between 
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these two periods. Similarly, the quit rate of 27.2 
percent for child care workers in 1974, based on the 
NN4S, can be compared with a total separation riUe 
' among child care workers, or "cottage parents,'' of 
28.3 percent in 1967, as reported in the Joint 
Commission survey. 

2. Factors uffectiti}^ personnel turnover. The per- 
sistence of high rates of personnel turnover among' 
line correctional personnel — at least until the recent 
recession — has had obvious implications for the 
eftectiveness of correctional JnstitUtionsv One of the 
concomitants of high turnover is a low average 
experience level amongjine personnel— those in day- 
to-day contact with offenders. The risks of extensive 
reliance upon inexperienced personnel for these 
duties are illustrated by the findings of the New 
York State Commission on the Attica riot which 
identified the lack of experience of many of the 
prison's officers as ojne of the major factors contrib- 
uting to this disastrous riot. ' Yet, as a result of high 
turnover iind of continued employment growth, the 
available evidence suggests a significant decline, 
rather than increase, in experience level of line 
correctional personnel between 1968 and 1974. In 
1968, a sample survey of correctional personnel 
conducted for the Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training found that one-half of all 
correctional line workers (adult and juvenile) had 7.0 
years or more of experience in correctional work." 
In 1974, the median years of service of line correc- 
tional officers in adult institutions was 4.8 years, and 
was 4.2 years for custodial personnel in juvenile 
institutions, according to the Census Employee Char- 
acteristics Survey. 

High personnel turnover r^tes have other adverse 
effects upon personnel costs and performance. They 
necessarily inci-ease the costs associated with recruit- 
ing and training of personnej. And they are an 
obvious symptom of low personnel morale. 

The 1968 Louis Harris survey of correctional 
personnel for the Joint Commission included a ques- 
tion concerning reasons for leaving correctional " 
work. Leading the list was "ecohomic. reasons, low 
pay,'- which was identified by 63 percent of the line 
. workers in the sample. Next in importance, particu- 
hirly among juvenile workers, were 'pressures of the 
^ field, lack of success," and lack of advancement 
opportunities. Additional insights were obtained from 
related questions concerning aspects of their jobs 
most liked or disliked by correctional personnel. 
Low pay was the job aspect most frequently disliked 
by line personnel. However, next in importance 
were such factors as^Mack of staff," '^disorganiza- 



tion, ''/'our failures," and ''not being able to me^t 
the needs of offenders," all of which addressed in 
different ways the frustrations of personnel with the 
correctional field and. their work environment. Thus, 
both economic factors, such as pay, and intrinsic 
characteristics of the work itself, appear to^have^ 
contributed to high personnel turnover. ' 

Since the time of the above survey, there has been 

some relative improvement in employment condi- 
tions'of correctional personnel. Thus, between 1967 
and 1973, average monthly earnings of full-time 
correctional employees in state and local agencies 
.rose by 51.3 percent, as compared with smaller 
increases of 42.8 percent in gross average weekly 
' earnings, and of 46.3 percent in hourly earnings for 
all non-supervisory or production workers in private 
non-agricultural establishments.'* Nevertheless, sal- 
ary rates of line correctional, employees continue 
substantially below those of line personnel in police 
. and sheriffs' agencies, as indicated by the following 
comparisons for 1975, based on the NMS surveys. 

Median Minimum 
Entry Salary, 



1975* 

■Police officers $9,914 , 

Deputy sheriffs — 9,540 - 

Probation and parole officers 9,533" 

Correctional officers, adult institutions 8,328 

Child care workers Juvenile institutions ' 7,798 



• Source: NMS Executive Surveys, 1975. 

"fsfMS staff, field visits also confirm that many of 
the personnel problems noted in the Joint Commis- 
sion studies continue to prompt high personnel 
turnover, as illustrated by . the following comrnents. 

, Correctional officers, adult institutions, "The ma- 
jority of the turnover was due to voluntary resigna- 
tions and the reasons most often cited were lower 
salaries, than other agencies and the tension and 
overcrowding of institutions. Moreover, the location 
of institutions fiir away from urban populations was 
reported to be-^ major factor in staff turnover.'' 

ChilcLcare workers. *'Two primary factors cbntrib- 
'ute to turnover. One, as could be expected, is the . 
opportunity to get better jobs. The other is the poor 
career progression available for .personnel in key 
occupations. . .especially for those having positions 
in institutional facilities. In community-based -pro-r. 
grams, reasons for turnover tend to be more program 
specific. The variety of reasons offered includes- 
intensity of the work, lack of regular time off, lack 
of seeing very many juveniles become successful, 
disinterest in the program, change in management, 
and requirement for longer term program 'commit- 
. ment by staff than previously.'' .^" 



.C. Projected Recruitment Needs 

Recruitment needs for 'correctional personnel in 
future years will be determined both by trends in 
personnel turnover, i;e., "replacement needs/' and 
by trends in total requirements for such personnel, 
i.e., "growth needs.'' These recruitment needs have 
been projected in 1985 for three line correctional 
occupations: correctional officers in state institutions, 
child care workers, and probation and parole officers 
(Table IV^). 

As in recent years, a major portion of future 
recruitment in these occupations will result from the 
need to replace personnel losses, either because of 
voluntary resignation, or for such causes as death 
and retirement. Thus, in FY 1974 — a year of rela- 
tively rapid growth in correctional employment- 
replacement needs still accounted for nearly two- 
thirds of tgtal recruitment needs for correctional 
officers in state institutions and for probation and 
parole officers, and for five -sixths of recruitment of 
child care workers. Moreover, as noted in the 
preceding chapterj. employment growth in correc- 
tional agencies, is expected to be at a considerably 
slower rate in the period 1975-85 than in the early 
1970, hence increasing the importance of the projec- 
tion of separation, or attrition rates in estimates of 
future recruitment needs in these occupations., 

The largest cause of personnel attrition in line 
correctional occupations, and the most volatile, has 
consisted of voluntary resignations or quits. . Our 
estimate's of separation rates due to deaths and 
retirement, based on analyses of the separate age 
distributions of each occupation and on actuarial 
estimates of deaths and retirement rates, indicate 
that loss rates for those causes are likely to range 
between 1 and 2 percent per year. These contrast 
with estimated voluntary resignation rates in FY 
1974, of 12.8 percent for probation and parole 
officers, 19.1 percent for correctional officers, and 
27.2 percent for child care workers. (For purposes of 
these projections, it has been assumed thatloss rates 
due to other causes, such as layofTs or dismissals, 
were insignificant.) 

V Future rates of voluntary resignation of correc- 
tional personnel can be expected to vary with 
fluctuations'in general labor market conditions. Thus, 
information obtained in the course of field visits to 
correctional agencies in late 1975 and early 1976 
consistently indicate(| that persopnel turnover rates 
had' been substantially rfecjuced from* the levels pre- 
vailing prior to the recent econonjic recession. An 
NMS analysis of quitj^ates of manufacturing employ- 
ees for the period 1956-75TTas~mdi'cated that, oh the 



average, a 10 percent mcrease in the unemployment 
rate was accompanied by an^8 percent reduction in 
the quit rate. Since the average levels of unempioy- 
-ment rates projected for the period 1974-80 have 
been assumed to be substantially higher than those 
experienced in FY 1974, corresponding reductions 
were made in projected voluntary separation rates of 
line correctional employees based on this relation- 
ship. Somewhat higher turnover rates\ in turn, were 



Table IV^ 



A 



Estimated Annual Recruitment. Needs in Line 
Correctional Occupations: Actual, FY 1974; 
Projected, 1974-^0, 1980-S5 



Actual . 
Fiscal Year 
1974'' 



Projcclcd (Annual Average)*' 



1980-85\ 



Correctional Officers, State Institutions: 
Average annual em- 



ployment 


41,600 


49,200. 


^1 ,200 


Separatioii rate, total 


20.6% 


14.4% 


17.2% 


Voluntary resigna- 








' tion 


(19M) 


(12.9) 


(15.7) 


Other causes _. 


(.1.5) 


( 1.5) 


( 1.5) 


Annual replacement 








needs' 


8,600 


7,100 


10,500 


Annual growth needs 


4,800 


2,400 


1,900 


Total recruitment 








needs 


13,400 


^ 9,500 


12,400 


Child Care Workers: 








Average annual em- 








ployment 


17,000 


18,300 


18,900 


Separate rate, total ^ 


29.0 


" 20.2 ""'^ 


25.1 


Voluntary resigna- 








tions ^ 


(27.2) 


(18.4) 


/ (22.3) 


Other causes 


(1.8) 


(1.8) 


. (1.8) 


Annual replacement 








needs __j 


5,200 


3,700 


4,600 


Annual growth needs 
Total recruitment 


800 


200 


100 








needs 


6,000 


3,900 


4,700 



Probation and Parole Officers: 
Average annual em- 
ployment 

Separation rate, total 
Voluntary resigna- 
tions _^ i__ 

,::Other causes, 
Annual replacement 

needs : 

Annual growth needs , 
Total recruitrhent 
needs' __<i 



22,500 


26,200 " 


' 32,000 


13.9 


9.8 


11.6 


(12.8) 


(8.7) 


(10.5) 




(1.1) 


0.1) 


3,100 


2,600 


' 3,700. 


1,700 


1,200 


900 


4,800 


3,800 


4,600 



•Source: Voluntary Resignation Rules from NMS Executive Surveys. 1975. Death 
and Retirement Rates derived from estimates by age group from U.S. Department of 
Labor. Bureau of L.abt>r Statistics. "Length of Working Life for Men and Women." 
BLS Bulletin 197, 1970. ^ . ' 

"Source: N^A Projection*;, 1976.-, - , * 
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projected for the period 1980-85, based on the 
assumed reduction in unemployment during this, 
period, but these are still expected to be ower, on 
the average, than during FY 1974. 

The resulting projections, as shown in Tt!ible.IV-4, 
indicated , a sharp reduction in annual recruitment 
eeds for all three line correctional occupations 
'uring the 1975^0 period, as compared j with FY 
1974. The reduction will be proportionately greatest 
OS percent) in the case of child case workers, as a 
result of the very limited net employment growth 
expected in this occupation. Recruitment needs for 
correctional officers iu'e pngjected to decline by 29 
percent, from about 13,400 in FY 1974, to an average 
of 9;500 per year during 1975-80. Recruitment of 
probation and parole officers will decline from 4,800 
in FY\ 1974, .to an average of 3,800 during 1975-80- 
or by 21 percent. This lesser decline in recruitment 
needs is due to tlie continued high rate ofj empjoy-/ 
ment growth projected for probation anid parole 
personnel, and to the lower rates of personnel 
turnover in this occupation. 

Despite. a lower expected employment growth rate 
for 1980-85, recruitment needs in" all three jof these 
correctional occupations are projected to increase, as 
a result of the assumed increase in personnel tum- 
.over under improving labor market conditions. How- 
ever, these needs would still be significantly below 
those estimated for FY 1974 in the case of child care 
workers and correctional officers, and would 'approx- 
imately equal- the FY 1974 level for probation and 
parole officers. 

These projections, on balance, suggest a generally 
favorable recruitment climate for correctional agen- 
cies during the coming 10-year period* particuleirly 
when allowance is made for the continued growth in 
the Nation's labor iefrct and for the rising educational 
level of new^^^r force entrants. These agencies 
may-^bereffere be in a position^ to be more selective 
in personnel recruitment standards, and with the 
prospect of a more stable work force, may be able to 
place greater emphasis upon the qualify of both 
entry-level and in-service training. 

, '('■. \' ' . ' ' . , " 

D, Employment and Recruitmenf 

of Minorities and Women , 

Employment discrimination against individuals on 
.grounds'qf race ,^ ethnic^ affiliation, religion, or sex 
contravenes federal laws and regulations., In addition, 
■ recent assessments of the problems of correctional 
institutions, have concluded that the gross disparity 
.between the racial composition of inmate popula- 
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tions, which has consisted predominantly of blacks 
or other minorities in /many institutions, and of the 
custodial force, which has been predominantly white, 
has contributed to inmate-guard tensions and con- 
flicts. Thus, the 1973 report of a Select Committee 
on Crime of the House of Representatives noted that 
while 63 percent of the inmate population at Attica 
had consisted of minority group members (includipg 
about 55 percent blacks, 7 percent Puerto Ricans and 
0.5 percenj^-^other"), only a small number of black 
guards hau jobs at Attica. The report^of the 
National Advisory Commission on Criminal JusUce 
Standards and Goals, and the earlier' report of the^ 
Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and ' 
Training, both recommended increased recruitment 
of minority group members for all correctional posi- 
tions.^^ These reports also noted a prevailing pattern 
of exclusion of women from correctional institutions 
for males, exc^t in clerical or similar positions, and 
their underrepresentation generally m higher level 
administrative positions.**^ 

1. Trends in employment of minorities and women 
in line^ /correctional positions. In order to assess 
recent trends in employment' of minorities and 
women in correctional activities, and the extent Of 
their c^nTt^nt employment, data have been compiled 
from i,'. V er-'l iources: 

« Thi: occupational statistics of the decennial 
Censuses of Population for 1960 and 1970 report' 
employment for the occupation of ''guards and 
/ watchmen."" This category includes individuals 
/ employed in such capacities as building guards 
/ or watchmen, as well as those working as 
^ correctional officers or as cottage parents in . 
juvenile institutions. Special tabulations were 
prepared, based on the Census public-use s^- 
ple ^tapes of guards and w^atcjimen, eipployed in 
_ state and local agencies. A^cqmparison with 
availabie estimates of total oistodial officeV 
employment in state and local mstitutions for 
1970 suggests that over 60 percentxrf the total 
number included in the Census report in that 
year were probably correctional personnel, ex- 
clusive of sheriffs. As shown in Table IV-5, the 
percentage of blacks employed as guards in' 
state and local agencies increased from '6.6 
<^ percent in I960 to 10.7 percent in. 1970. The 
' percentage of women, in this occupation rose 
from 5.8 to 8.8 percent over the same period. 

The only other available estimate of the percentage 
of black officers among line cu^odial personnel 
during the 1960's is based on a ^mall 'scale siirvey of 
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Gorrectional personnel conducted for the Joint Com- 
mission on Correctionkl JJlanpower and Training in 
1%7. Thg latter survey resulted in an estimate of 9 
percent for blacks in line correctional jobs. 

" • Reports byO state and local governments to the 
EEOC under the provisions of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Act of 1973, provide 
more comprehensive data on employment of 
minorities and women in correctional agencies, 
• although they Still fall short of a complete 
census. These statistics indicate that blacks 
comprised 15.4 percent of **j5rotective service", 
workers in conectional agencies in 1973 aitd 
17.7 percent in 1974. This occupational group 
corresponds to the line correctional officer po- 
sition in state institutions and jails and probably 
I also includes some individuals employed as 
\ **cottage parents" or *'child care" personnel in 
juvenile institutions. Spanish-Americans com- 
prised about 3 percent of this occupational 
group in. both 1973 and 1974, .while the propor- 
tion of women reported in this category was 9.3 
percent in 1973 and 9.8 percent in 1974. 
• A final data source available Tor these compari- 
sons is the Census Employee Chtiracteristics 



• Table lV-5 

Percent of Minorities Employed in Line Custodial' 
Positions in State and Local Correctional 
Institutions y Selected Years: 1960-74 ' 

' ' f Percent Minorities 

\ ^^'^^ ~ Percent 

\ Source/Occupat ion/year Percent „ . . Percent 

\ Spanish- i«» _ 

\ Black . . Women 

Amencan , 

\ ; '-^ — '. ■ 

Census, of Population. "Guards and Watchmen^: 

1960V..___-.— 6.6^: N.A. 5.8. 

1970 V 1-1-— 10.7 ^ 2.0 8.8 

EEOC Reports. "Protective Service Workers"^: 

1973 \- -'— ^5-4 ' " ^'^ 

; 1974 -.1 17.7 3.1* 9.8 

'Census Employee Characteristics Survey, .:'Line Custodjal 
Wprkers'V: 

i974-Totaiy- - ' 19.4' 2.9 " 14.0 

Adult institutions 17.8 2.6 7.5 . 

Juvenile institutions': 32.4 ' 2;7. Z3J ' 

SherifTs jails: — . 13.3 /> iV.S i7Q3 . 

' -Source: Based on tpccial tabulations of public-use sample tapes for state and 
local employees from the 1960 and 1970 Censuses of Population. . 

••Defined as ••nop.-whiles,'* ; ^ . "* . 

'Source: Equal Employmcni Opportunity Commission. E£0-4 Rcports.-W^. 
,Includcs statc,,county. arid municipal employees, • 

"•Source: Based on NMS tabuIaticSns .from Census Employee Characteristics 
Survc/. 1974, Excludes custodial super\{isors; ' - 

•Based on.rciponscs indicating that employee has contact with juveniles pspart of 
custodial duticN, 
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Survey. The proportions of blacks and of 
women classified .as 'Mine custodial personnel" 
in the latter report as of October 1974, as shown 
in Table IV-5, were somewhat higher than the 
corresponding percentages from the EEOC re- 
ports for 1974. This is probably due in part to*' 
dififerences in occupational classifications, par- 
ticul£irly in the case- of child care, workers 
employed in juvenile institutions."^ It is possible 
^ that some of the personnel in this occupation 
(which includes a relatively lai^e ratio of black 
and female personnel), "were classified as custo- 
dial- personnel under? the NMS occupational 
code, but may have been included in other 
ocpupational categories in the reports to the. 
EEOC. * • . 

With the exceptiph of the direcf comparisons of 
EEOC reports for 1973 and 1974, the above data do ] 
not permit a definitive measurement of the trend in 
minority or female employment amon^ line correc- 
tional personnel. However, these .statistics do sug- 
gest that affirmative action programs, as well as 
general labor market conditions, have probably con- 
tributed to significant increases in employment of 
both minorities', and women in line correctional 
positions during the period under review. ^ 

2. Comparisons with racial characteristics of in- 
mates^ One possible standard for assessing the 
current adequacy of minority representation among 
line correctional personnel is to compare these 
proportions with the^roportion of minorities among 
inmates. This is consistent witlTTHe^oncept of a 

service population" in the LEAA guideline .on 
affirmative action programs, the eflfect of which is 
**. : . to indicate to the recipient agency that it 
should consider, the population it serves as a basis 
for determining' how well it is doing in its equal 
opportunity efforts."^® For this purpose. Table lV-6 
shows comparisons, by state, of* the percentage of 
.blacks holding' custodial officer positions in state 
prisons, .as reported to EEOC, with the percentage 
of blacks among the inmates of these prisons. It will 
be appeirent that none of the 41 state prison systems- 
for which such data are available had approached 
'^parity" between the racial composition of their 
guard force and that of their inmates. Among 17 
reporting "state systems with large proportions of 
black inmates, i.e., 40 percent or more, only 5^ 
states — South Carolina, Maryland, '^Delaware, Newj . 
Jersey, and Arkansas — reported percentages of black 
custodial officers which ware one-h^ of fnore of the 
. corresponding percentage of black irimateS. 



Table IVr-6 

Blacks as Percent of Custodial Officers and of 
Inmate^ Populations in State Prisons for Selected 
States, by LEAA'Region, 1973^74 ' 



State 

Region 1; 

Maine __ 

Vermont 

Region II 

New Jersey^ i_ 

Ne>v York 

Region III: 

Delaware 

Maryland > . 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

•West Virginia 

^Region IV: 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

. Mississippi 

North Carolina 

■South Carolina 

Region V: 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Michigan , 

Minnesota -i 

Wisconsin 1 

Region VI: 
Arkansas - 
Louisiana 
New Mexicc 
Oklahoma ._ 
Texas 

Region VII: 

- Iowa : 

Kansas . 

Nebraska . 

'Region VIII: 

Colorado 

Mbntana 

Av North Dakota 

' ' South Dakota 

• Utah 

Wyoming 

Region IX: . ' 

/ '•Arizona ^ ---tr- 

California__i,__r_„_ 
Nevada c; 

Region X: 

Alaska : 

Idaho 1 

Oregon 

Washington. 



Percent 
BUck Custodial 
Officers. I974« . 


Percent Black 
.lnmates/1973'' 


0.0 


2.U 


0.0 




25.6 


/to TC 


20.3 


JO. 3 


38.0 


60.1 


42.7^ 


. _ /4.U 


10.2 


C£ c 
JO.J 


13.9 




0.8 


1j.3 


8.5 


'56.2 


6.7. 


o3.j 


4.8 


26»9 


27.1 


63.0 


16,0 


j4.U 


40.8 


•58.6'= 


•23.7 


J /.J 


13.2. 


At A 

41 .4 


5.9 


58.5 . 


0.0 


. 16.1 


1.4 


3U. 1 


33.3 


.4/.0 


15.8 


71.1 


0.0 


1 1 .0 


,11.4 


26.3 


4.9 


43.4 


0.9 




6.7 


31.7 


9.3 


29.7 


3*. 2 




: 0:0 


1 .0 


0.0 


1 D 
I.O 


.o;o . 


h9 


■ 0.4 


9.2 


0.0 


4.2 


4.0 


21.5 


11.7 • 


. 31.8 


I.O 


21.8 ^ 


0.0 


. 16.0 


,v i.6 


1.0 


2.7" * 


^:i3.3 


2.8 


17.4 



■ "Source: EquaJ Employment Opportunity Commission. EEO-4 Report, 1974. 

"Source; U.S. I>:partment of Justice, LEA A*. Untjublished Reports. States for 
which either percent of Black custodiaJ officers or Black inmates were not available, 
were omitteit, 

'Iiicludes^^tliAtjaces ." 



In the case 'of women in correctional officer 
positions, the equal emplcy^ment opportunity issue ^ 
has been posed in a different form — namely, opposi- 
tion to the prevailing pattern of limiting the role of ^ 
women officers mainly to supervision of female or 
juvenile inmates, and to non-contact" roles in adult 
male institutions, for example, in inspection of fe- 
niale visitors to prisons. The available statistics from 
the Census Employee. Characteristics Survey do 
indicate that a relatively lai:ge proportion (33.7 per- 
cent) of custodial personnel in contact with juveniles 
are women, as compared to much smaller propor- 
tions of women in adult institutions (7.5. percent) or 
in sheriffs' jails (17.3 percent)-rthe tatter including 
detention facilities for both adults and juveniles. In 
the case of adult institutions other than jails, the 
proportion of women- reported as in line correctional 
functions of 7.5 percent is more than twice as great 
"as the proportion of women inmates of 3.2 percent in 
1973.^® Some states? notably California, have re- 
cently initiated a policy of utilization of women as 
officers in niale jnstitutions. However, the available 
data do not .permit a separate analysis of staffing 
ratios for male emd female institutions, 

3. Occupational distribution of minorities* and . 
women in corrections. Thus far, our analysis has 
focused on the extent of employment' of minorities 
and women in the line correctional positions, in view^ 
of the strong policy emphasis on obtaining adequate 
representation — particularly of minorities — ^in' those 
positions which are in day-to-day contact with the 
offender pbpul^ion. Affirmative action programs; 
£ire, of course, concerned with equitable opfwrtuni-'^ 
ties for access to all correctional jobs, including 
those at the higher ranks of the occupational ladder. 
In this respect, the available statistics indicate that 
both minority workers and women are disproportion- 
ately concentrated in the lower paid, lower stafus 
positions of correctional agencies. 

The broad occupational distribution of state and 
local correction^ employees in each major race or 
ethnic group is shown in Table IV-7, Based on 
EEOC repprts for 1974. Of particular interest is the 
relative concentration of minority group members in 
each occupation group-r-for example, comparison of 
their sh^le of higher-level positions, such as officials 
and administrators, with their overall representation 
in the agencies' work force. Based on this criterion, 
niinority group members were generally underrepre-: 
sented in the liigher level managefial and professional 
positions. Thus while all minority group members 
accounted for 20.6 percent of total employment in 
these agencifes, they held 11.4 percent of the admin- 
istrative positions and 14.2 percent of the profes- 
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TabIelV-7 - 

, : , , ■ White Black \ Spanish-Oripn Oiber Races 

' \ . 

Number' Percent ' Numtrr Percent Percent Number Percent Percent Number Percent percent Number Percent Percent 

, ' Distrib. Distrib, ofTotal , Disirib. ofTolal Distrib, ofTotal Ui^trib. ofToial 

Z:. ' ^"^"^ 100.0 130,5ri00.0 79.4 26,670 100.0 16.2 5,351 ^00.0 , 3.3 1,939 lOO.J 1.2/ 

Professionals • 36,616 22.3 31.048 23.8 84. ,4,254 16,0 11.6 868, 16.2 . 4^^ lU. U , 

■^IZZZ.m 4.0 5.076 3.9 77.3 M. 036 3.9 15,8 358 6.7 5.5 94 ^4.8 1.4 

Protcctiveservicc(e.g..guards. . A ^ 35^^ 3_, 45, '25.3^ 0.8 ' ; 

VT"' 6 ^ 2 07 20.3 30.4 '855 16,0 4,8 362 18.7 ' 2.0 I 

7f:'r'^ Z m M 83.6 - 2.550 9.6 11.4 781 14.6 . 3.5 357 18.4 1.6 l 

OfJi"" 7^ f 5 7 4'6 16 7:5 122 2.3 2.2 35 , 1.8 0.6 ' 

Skilled crafts -5,650 3.4.5,067 3.9 . • • - 

Maintenance W12 4.6 5.555 4.3 74.0 KSCO 5.6 ^ 20.0 366 6.8 4.9 9L, 4.7 1.2 

' Note; Percentasc detail may not add to 10(1 percent because of roundinj. 

Source: Equal Empioyinent Opportunity Comission.EECWRtpons, 1974, ■ . _ . 



Table IV-8, ^ 

Persons Employed in Correctional Agencies, by Occupation and Sex: 1974 



Occupuiion 



Total. 
Both 
Sexes 



Men 



Percent 
Distribution 



Total 164,513 116,541 

OfTiclals/Adniinistralors 6.6% - 5,903 

Professionals... .36.616 27,508 

Technicians 6,564 5.369 

Protective services 61.268 55,260 

Para-professionals 17,767 9,792. 

Office clerical - 22.441' 2.507 

Skilled crafts 5,650 5.258 

Maintenance 7.511 4,944 

Note: Percentage lii't.iil may not add to KX) percent because of rounding. 
Source- Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. HEO-4 Reports, 1974. 

sional level positions. Minority group members also 
held only 10.3 percent of the skilled crafts jobs in 
these agencies. In the case of office clerical jobs, 
black workers held a lower-than-proportionate share 
of the jobs in this occupation, while Spanish-Ameri- 
can origin workers and members of other races held 
somewhat higher proportions of these positions than 
their overall share of total correctional employment. 
In contrast, minority group members generally held 
a relatively large proportion of the low-skilled main- 
tenajicei jobs (26.0 percent) and of 'the paraprofes- 
sional jdbs (37.3 percent). 

The occupational distribution cf women (Table IV- 
8), who accounted for about 29 percent of the total 
correctional work force, shows a similar pattern of 
concentration in lower-level positions, but with ob- 
vious differences associated with the traditional con- 
centrations of women in lower-paid white collar 
occupations and in routine service-type occupations. 
Thus, nearly 42 percent of all women correctional 
employees in state and local correctional agencies 
were in office clerical jobs, and they constituted 89 
percent of the work force in these positions. Women 
held a relatively large share, too, of the routine 
maintenance and paraprofessional positions. On the 
other hand, they held less-than-proportionate shares 
of managerial and professional-technical jobs as well 
as thosfc^in the line correctional officer positions. 

Further data on the extent of representation of 
both minorities and women in the top executive or 
^administrative positions of correctional agencies are 
' available from the NMS Executive Surveys, con- 
ducted in 1975. The EEOC reports, as of 1974, had 
indicated that minority group members held 11.6 
percent of the positions classified as ''officials and 



100,0 

5.1 
23.6 

4.6 
47.4 

8.4 
' 2.2 

4.5 

4.2 



Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 


of Total 


Distribution 


ofTotis' 


70.8 


47,972 


100.0. 


29.2 


88.2 


793 


1.7 


11.8 


75.1 


9.108 


19.0 


24.9 


81.8 


1. 195 


2.5 . 


18.2 


90.2 


6,008 


12.5 


9.8 


55.1 


7,975 


16.6 


44.9 ■ 


11.2 


19,934 


41.6 


88.8 ■ 


93.1 


392 


0.8 


6.9 


65.8 


2.567 


5.4 


34.2 



Table IV-9 

Percent of Minorities and of Women Employed as 
Administrators of Correctional Institutions and 
Probation and Parole Agencies: 1975 







Percent Minority Cvoups 


Percent 


Type of 


Total 






Agency 


Minority 


Black 


Other 


Women.. • 


Adult 










corrections 


9 


7 


2 ■ 


8 


Juvenile cor- 








13 


rections 


13 


n 


2 


Probation and 










parole - 


4 


3 


1 


8 



Source; NMS Executive Surveys. 1975. 

administrators," and that women held a similar 
proportion, 11.8 percent. These reports, however, do 
not dififerentiate among various categories of correc- 
tional agencies. As shown in Table IV-9, the propor- 
tions of both minority group members and of women 
are significantly higher among administrators of ju- 
venile institutions than either among heads of adult 
institutions or of probation and parole agencies. 

Although the above statistics confirm the contin- 
ued underrepresentation of both minorities and 
women in correctional executive positions, a qom- 
parison with the results of the earlier surveys con- 
ducted for the Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training suggests that progress has 
occurred. The Harris survey of correctional person- 
nel, conducted for the Joint Commission in 1967, 
found that only 3 percent of correctional administra- 
tors were then black and that only 5 percent were 
women. The latter statistics are, however, based on 



relatively small samples and may thei^efbre be subject 
to relatively large statistical error. ^ 

4. Recruitment of minorities and women. In addi- 
tion to the necessarily-limited statistical indicators of 
trends in employment of minorities and women 
described in the preceding sections, information on 
agency recruitment trends was obtained in the course 
of field visits by NMS staff to correction^ agencies 
in 10 ktates. All of the states visited indicated that 
they had adopted affirmative action programs and 
also reported recent increases in the hiring of minor- 
ities and women in their agencies. The most fre- 
iquently cited obstacle to recruitment of additional 
minority personnel was the fact that many of the 
state institutions are in isolated locations. In T^xas, 
for example, correctional facilities cluster about 
Huntsville, in the eastern part of the state, many 
miles from the large Mexican-American population 
concentrated in southern and western Texas. In 
many other states, the rural location of facilities has 
made them inaccessible to many potential black staff 
members living in cities. One state, visited has " 
attempted to overcome this problem by paying 
relocation expenses of such recruits. 

The extent to which increases in representation of 
these groups on correctional staffs can be accom- 
plished depends, of course, both on their' rate of 
recruitment and their turnover rates. Statistics on 
personnel turnover rates of correctional officers were 
compiled for FY 1974, based on data for 3,399 
jurisdictions which had reported correctional employ- 
ment data to EEOC in both 1973 and 1974 (Table 
IV-10). The results indicate that 27.4 percent of all 
new hires to custodial officer positions in these 
agencies in FY 1974 were minority group members, 
whereas these groups held 22.9 percent of the total 
custodial officer jobs. Moreover, attrition rates 
among minority group custodial officers (particularly 
blacks) were significantly lower in these agencies 
than among whites. Thus, both increased hiring and 
higher rates of retention were contributing to an 
increase in the • proportion of minority group mem- 
bers. 

In the case of women custodial officers, the new 
hiring rate in FY 1974 of 9.7 percent was approxi- 
mately the same as their share of total custodial 
officer employment. Women custodial personnel, 
however, had experienced substantially lower attri- . 
tion rates than had men (13.8 percent as compared 
to 22.5 percent), thus contributing to an increase in 
their share of total custodial positions in these 
agencies. 

It should be emphasized that the above statistics 



Table IV-10 



Recruitment and Retention of Custodial Officers, 
by Race I Ethnic Group and by Sex, 1973-74'' 



Ruce/Elhnic 


Percent 


Perce Rt 


Attrition 
Kate 


Group and 


ofToiaJ 


ofNc-^' 


Sex 


Employmcnl 


Hirer 


Race/Ethnic Group: 








While 


11 A ^ 


. 72.6 


24.7 


Black 


18.8 


21.8 


8.3 


Spanish- American 




4.6 


22.3 


Other - » _ _ 


io.7 


0.9 


24.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 




Sex: 


V \ 
^0.2 






Male 


90.3 


22.5 


Female 


9.8 


9.7 


13.8 


Total 


\ 100.0 


100.0 





" Source: Based on arcilysis of matched sample of Ht''0-4 reports for 3.399 state 
jnd county jurisdictions concerning 50.866 correctional employees in "protective 
service" occupations. Attrition rates derived from matched reports of net employ* 
nicnt growth and hii'-:> for each group between 1973 and 1974, Equal Employment 
Opponunity Commission. EEO-4 Repons} 1974. 

Note: Detail may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 

reflect activity for only one year, 1974, and that the 
attrition rates shown in Table IV-10 were derived 
indirectly by matching data from two successive 
reports. However, if the pattern of lower average 
attrition rates for both minority group members and. 
women is maintained, it will significantly contribute 
to' a continued growth in their representation in the 
correctional work force. 
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CHAPTER v. EDUCATSON FOR CORRECTIONAL 
OCCUPATJONS 



A^. introduction 

The . educational preparation of personnel has long 
been a major issue in the American correctional 
system. Virtually every important study of the sys- 
tem since 1931 has focused on the generally low 
level of education found among large numbers of 
correctional personnel aiid identified it as a primary 
weakness in the system. However, it is misleading to 
speak of the educational preparation of correctional 
personnel in the aggregate. The complexity and 
diversity of the system — the product of the broad 
array of programs, institutions, and functions con- 
tained within it — has resulted in the juxtaposition of 
an equally broad array of occupations, each with its 
own requirements for educational preparation. 
Within any given institution or agency, it is possible 
to find occupations that require highly specialized 
professional degrees, as well as occupations having 
no apparent educational requirement whatsoever. 

Although the complexity of the system is widely 
recognized the general perception of most commen- 
'tators has been that, in large part, corrections has 
been the least educated element of the criminal . 
justice system. The reason for this judgment is clear. 
The largest single function of the corrections system 
has been custody, and persons recruited to perform 
this function have generally come from the less 
educated segments of the population. Moreover, the 
frequent practice of promoting only from within the 
institution, primarily from the custodial ranks, has 
often served to perpetuate a low level of education 
throughout the oi^g^ization, up to and including top 
administrative positions. 

Also frequently identified as reinforcing, the low 
level of educational attainment among correctional 
personnel is the often remote and predominantly 
rural setting of major correctionai institutions. This, 
it has been suggested, has reduced the available 
manpower pool of corrections to that segment of the 
population with historically lower levels of educa- 
tional achievement. It has also discouraged educated 
persons from seeking employment in corrections 
because of the isolated work setting. 

Closely related to this factor have been the other ^ 
liabilities associated witrf correctional employment. 



Poor pay, long hours, poor* promotional opportuni- 
ties, depressing working conditions, and a pervasive 
reputation for political interference have also discour- 
aged persons whose educational preparation provides 
them with better options than entering correctional 
employment. 

Recognition of the inadequate educational prepa- 
ration of correctional personnel has resulted in signif- 
icant efforts to upgrade their level of preparation. In, 
order to reduce the number of persons in corrections 
whose educational attainment is considered to be 
below the minimum required to perform certain 
occupational functio;:?^^, efforts have been made to 
eliminate the hiring and promotional practices that 
have permitted unqualified persons to enter correc- 
tional employment. A major approach has been to 
adopt or increase educational requirements for initial 
employment or promotion. 

A second approach is the current effort to go 
beyond minimum educational requirements and to 
begin to build a more highly educated correctional 
establishment. Provisions have often been made to 
offer direct support or encourageipent to current 
personnel to continue their education. The Law 
Enforcement. Educational Program and other feder- 
ally sponsored programs, as well as those of -certain 
individual states and agencies, have been directed to 
these ends. Higher education has responded by 
developing an increasing number of programs 
planned for the correctional employee. 

Current efforts to upgrade the level of education in 
corrections have raised a number of critical ques- 
tions. The most obvious question is the ultimate 
effect of such efforts upon the correctional system. 
It can be asked whether the efforts have, in fact, had 
any noticeable impact upon the educational attain- 
ment of correctional personnel. Although straightfor- 
ward in itself, this question can be answered with 
only a relative degree of precision. ^Historical data 
concerning (he educational attainment of correctional 
personnel are both rare and imprecise. Moreover, 
educational levels in the general population have 
increased significantly within the last two decades, 
thus making it more difficult to assess the impact of 
specific policies upon education in any one occupa- 
tional sector. Finally, within the correctional system 



itself, there have been variations in the level of effort 
made to upgrade the education of personnel, so that 
no generalized statement concerning ultimate impact 
can be made. 

It may also be asked whether increased education 
of personnel has had any noticeable impact upon the 
perfonriance of the system itself. The answer to this 
question can only be approached in a very tentative 
manner within the scope of this study. Clearly 
suggested is the need to determine the actual educa- 
tional requirements of correctional occupations. This 
can only be broadly surmised in the absence of a 
specific examination of cill variations to be found in 
occupational requirements, even within a single oc- 
cupatioji. The question is further complicated by a 
growing concern that fixed educational requirements 
have potentially discriminatory effects. Finally, in 
certain instances, occupations in corrections have 
been or are being restructured and redefined, sug- 
gesting that alternative forms of educational prepara- 
tion may be required. 

In summary, the primary focus of this chapter is 
on the actual levels of education currently evident 
and on the effects of various efforts to upgrade these 
levels. Discussion of the relationship between edu- 
cation and'performance is confined to existing occu- 
pational requirements'^that suggest the need -for 
certain levels of educational attainment. 
' The format for this discussion is, first, considera- 
tion of the'* various recognized sources of standards 
and requirements for educational attainment in sev- 
eral correctional occupations. This is followed by a 
comparison of these standards with existing levels of 
education amon§ employees in those positions. On 
the basis of this comparison, an assessment is made 
of the relative ''gap'' between desired and existing 
levels. In the concluding portion of the chapter, the 
analysis is expanded to project future levels of 
education for custodial- officers associated with adult 
insittutions. The occupations to be considered are: 

• Adult Corrections Officer 

• Juyenile Correctioas Child Care Worker 

• Probation/Parole Officer 

• Institutional Treatment/Educational Employee 

• Correctional Line Officer 

o Correctional Manager/Administrator . 

Assessment of the Educational 
Attainment of Correctional 
Personnel Standards and Levels 

\,StcuuUirdsfor the as,sessment of the educational 
attainment of line and supenisory cnstodial person- 



nel in correnions . The custodial position in coirec- 
tions is the most numerous and, in the opinion of - 
many, the most critical with respect to the perform- 
ance of the system. Stand£irds for the educational 
attainment of persons in these various occupations 
tend to reflect the several philosophies existing 
among correctional practitioners and critics with 
respect to the way the system should be or is now 
performing. ^ 

Perceptions on this issue can be gleaned from a 
number of sources, including the various national 
commissions that have examined the needs of the 
system, and several national professional associa- 
tions. In addition to these, it is essential ^to examine ' 
the standards now imposed by state authorities and 
by individual correctional agencies. , 

a: Recommendations of prior stndies. In 1967, 
. the Corrections Task Force of the President's Com-/, 
mission on Law Enforcement and the Administration 
of Justice looked towards changing the correctional 
system into a force for reducing recidivism and 
preventing recruitment into criminal careers. It tied 
this objective to the need for recmiting and. retaining 
qualified staff, believing that, ''the main ingredient 
for changing people is other people." ^ 

Although prevailing^correctional philosophy has 
periddically shifted, the core of the correctional 
officer's role remains custody and security. He 
observes the inmates throughout the day, conducts 
searches of inmates and the environment, intervenes 
in conflicts, responds tO' emergency situations; and 
assists inmates in solving problems before they 
become "critical. The extent to which an institution 
emphasizes a particular correctional goal will influ- 
ence the type of interaction expected between the 
officer and the inmate. ,If the facility emphasizes 
rehabilitation, the correctional officer will be more 
likely to be required to assume counseling responsi- 
bilities than if the facility emphasizes the custody^ 
role. Field interviews with correctional personnel 
indicate an increasing trend towards including the 
correctional officer as a part k the treatment team, 
a practice which would require the development of 
skills in counseling, crisis intervention, and commu- 
nication. 

If correctional workers are to assume responsibili- 
ties as part of the treatment team, the Commission's 
Task Force on Corrections found it reasonable to- 
require high school graduation as the minimum 
educational requirement. The' task Force further 
recommended the establishment of career patterns 
leading to managerial and specialist positions and 
recruiting from graduates of 2- and 4-year colleges 
and universities. They also suggested that increased 
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educational standards were particularly important for 
supervisors who deal with special kinds of offender 
populations. Opportunities should be made available 
so that individuals could continue their formal aca- 
demic education through programs, such as work- 
study, educational furloughs, and university exten- 
sion courses.- 

Other commissions and professional associations 
supported the establishment of minimum educational 
standards. The American Correctional Association, 
although recognizing high school graduation as the 
usual education requirement, suggested that correc- 
tional administrators assist in upgrading educational 
levels by helping in the development of 2-year 
undergraduate programs.^ 

The Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower 
and Training also recognized high school graduation 
as the usual requirement for line correctional jobs. It 
was believed that this requirement was related to the 
demands of the job which called for stability and 
technical reading and writing ability. Although cer- 
tain jobs, such as that of tower guard, make limited 
demands on an officer's academic abilities, the Joint 
Commission reasoned that manpower shortages often 
require rotation among several positions so that any 
one officer must be capable of assumijig more than 
one post.^ ^ 

Finally, the National Advisory Commission on 
Criminal Justice Standards and Goals recommended 
that qualification for correctional staff members be 
set at the State level and include the requirement of 
a high school diploma.''^ Although the general tone 
of the National Advisory Commission was towards 
improving the quality of personnel, it made no 
specific recommendations for increasing the gener- 
ally accepted minimum standard beyond high school 
graduation. 

In general, the recommendations of commissions 
and professional organizations have agreed upon-.the 
high school 'diploma as an acceptable minimum 
requirement. However, some standard-setting agen- 
cies have, encouraged increasing educational levels 
by recruiting from the ranks of 2-year and 4-year 
schools or by promoting policies that encourage staff 
to continue their formal education. 

b. State standards for correctional workers. In 
1967. a survey done or the President's Crime 
Commission found that 41 percent of the states had 
not set the minimum educational requirement of a 
high school diploma recommended by the various 
commissions. Only 59 ^percent of the states required 
high school diplomas or GED for selection as a line 
correctional worker. No state had progressed beyond 



the generally accepted high school requirement by 
- setting minimum standards requiring college level 
work. 

Table V-1 summarizes the results of the American 
Correctional Association survey in 1973. The Ameri- 
can Correctional Association found that 80 percent 
of the 31 states reporting had set minimum standards 
of a high school diploma. Ten percent of those states 
still retained standards set at the eighth grade level. 
Another 10 percent had not included education as a 
standard in their entrance^requirements at all. 

c. Agency standards. In a survey of executives 
of adult correctional institutions for the National 
Manpower Survey, 77 percent of the agencies re- 
ported requiring a high school education for selection 
(see Table V-2). However, 23 percent were not even 
meeting the minimum educational standard of high 
school graduation suggested. by the National Advi- 
sory Commission. Ten percent had not established 
minimum standards at all, and 12 percent had set 
standards lower than high school. 

Responses from executives of juvenile correctional 
institutions revealed higher agency standards. Al- 
^though 19 percent had either not established educa- 
tional standards or had set standards below the 
recommended minimum, 28 percent had gone be- 
yond the Commission's recommendation of a high 
school diploma. Slightly under 18 percent of the 
agencies responded that some college level work was 
required for entrance as a.line juvenile worker and 
ir percent mandated the ^attainment of a college 
degree. This may be an indication that/ithe higher 
standards set by juvenile institutions reflect child 
care workers as a member of the treatment team, 
whereas the adult correctional officer's role is more 
likely to be custody and security. 

d. Occupational requirement and educational 
standards. Occupational standards, of whatever 
character, should necessarily reflect the actual re- 
quirements and needs of a given occupation, both as 
a matter of practicality and, increasingly, as a matter 
of law. To establish the validity of a given standard 
requires a relatively elaborate process of assessment 
generally called occupational analysis. As a part of 

• the NMS assessment of educational and training 
needs in corrections, an attempt was made to per- 
form a modified occupational analysis of vanous 
occupations in corrections. The purpose of this 
attempt was not to develop a precise or uniformly 
valid set of standards in training or education, but to 
provide a general framework against which to assess 
the broader needs and most common practices of the 
system. The analysis performed does not purport to 
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Table V-l 

State 'Educational Requirements for Correctional 
Officers. 1973. 



l.cvcl 



Alabama Eighth grade Experience may substitute 

Alaska i.- — No information 

Arizona High school 

Arkansas.. High school 

California.. — K No information 

Colorado No requirement Must pass examination 

Connecticut High school ^ 

Delaware High school Experience may substitute 

District of — No information 
Columbia 

Florida -7 No information 

Gcorgia„__rL__- High school ' Must complete training 

Hawaii High school Experience may substitute 

Idaho High school Plus experience and exami- 
nation/ 

Illinois — No information 

Indiana High school Experience may substitute 

Iowa — No information 

Kansas — . • No information 

Kentucky . Eighth grade * 

Louisiana No requirement Must pass examination 

\^aine , — No information 

I Maryland High school Must pass examination 

Massachusetts — No information 

Michigan High school Examination may substitute. 

Minnesota No requirement Experience required ^ 

Mississippi- — No information 

Missouri High school . Or eighth grade plus experi- 

. * ence 

Montana ..-.— High school Experience required 

Nebniska — Nd inforniation 

Nevada ^ — No information 

New Hampshire High school 

iNJew Jersey High school Must complete training pro- 
gram 

New' Mexico . haoi Experience may substitute 

New York' iiigh ychooi Must pass examination 

North Caroli ia — No information 

North Dakota.. — No information 

Ohio -V — n No information 

Oklahoma Eijjhth grade Experience may substitute 

Oregon High school Must pass examination 

Pennsylvania High school Nt"st pass examination 

Rhode Island High school » sperience required 

South Carolina — No information 

South Dakota __ — No information 

Tennessee High school Must pass examination 

. Texas gigh school 

Utah — No information 

Vermont ______ High school ' Experience or further edu- 
cation 

Virginia — No information 

Washington High school Experience may substitute ■ 

West Virginia — No information 

Wisconsin High school Or attainment of age 18 

Wyoming High school 



Source: American Correctional A^^iaum.CorrectUmal Officer Survey, J973. 



. Table V-2 • • 
. Current Agency Minimum Educational 
Requirements 





Adult 


Juvenile 


Minimum Kducution Required 


Institution 


Inbtitution 




(Percent) 


(Percent) 


No minimum required 


lOJ 


12. 1 






7.1 


High school diploma 


.' .77.0" 


52.0' " 


1 year of college 


0.0 


3.1 


2 or 3 years of college 


0.0 : 


14.8 


Bachelor*s degree 


0.0 


0.3 


Total 


JOO.O 


100.0 




(n=213) 


(n=576) 



Source: National Manpower Survey, Executive Survey. 1975. 



describe all duties or variations of duties performed 
by persons in these occupations, nor does it purpo/t 
to describe precisely the entire set of duties per- 
formed within the agencies examined. Rather, it 
describes what appeeir to be the most common tasks 
performed, and in a very general way weighs their 
relative importance to the occupation. A more com- 
plete report of occupational analysis performefd by 
the NMS is contained -within Volume ; VIII of this 
report. In this chapter only the broader findings of 
the analysis relating directly to the educational re- 
quirements of the occupations will be presented. 

As portrayed in the occupational analysis, the 
primary duties of the correctional custody officer m 
the adult or juvenile area of corrections are a 
combination of tasks related only to custody and 
security tasks and of tasks related to what may be 
Joosely termed the rehabilitative functions of the 
agency or facility. Chart V-1 presents a listing of the 
principal tasks, performed by adult corrections o&i- 
cers and juvenile corrections child care workers, 
according to the occupational analysis. The tasks are 
ordered by two criteria: the proportion of officers 
performing the tasks and the amount of time spent 
on the task. On the basis of these criteria,' it can be 
suggested, that custody personnel perform tasks re- 
lated to both custody and rehabilitative functions, 
but that the primary emphasis is upon custody/ 
security rather than rehabilitation. 

In order to relate these tasks to specific educa- 
tional requirements, incumbent personnel were asked 
to rank the importance of three areas of preparation — 
formal education, formal training, and on-the-job 
training with respect to their learning of the task. In 
each case, on-the-job training was' ranked as the 
most important source of preparation, followed by 
formaliled-training, and finally by formal education. 

Incumbent officers were also asked to indicate 




Chart V-i 

Primary Tasks Performed by Adult Corrections 
Officers 



Observes and controls movement of inmates in order to 
prevent disruptions or incidents apd accounts for location 
and movement of inmates. > 
Searches inmates, cell blocks, and critical areas in order to 
detect, collect, and ^preserve evidence of contraband mate- 
rial. 

Responds to emergency situations in order to minimize 
adverse outcome of events. 

Advises inmates concerning personal, work, or adjustpient 

problems in order to help them rc^olve problems. 

Maintains perimeter surveillance to prevent inmate escapes 

or the introduction of contraband into the facility.. 

Assigns tasks to inmates and monitors performance of 

inmates on assignments. 



Source: See Volume VIII. N.MS Final Report. 



what they felt was the one best way to learn to 
perform these various tasks. Again, for the largest 
number of the task^' it. was indicated that either 
formalized training or the tutoring by an experienced 
co-worker or supewisor Nvas the best way to learn 
the tasks. However, in two areas it was indicated by 
approximately half the respondents that the academic 
setting was the one best way to learn a task. These 
areas were the preparation of a report and the 
advisement and counseling of inmates. 

Finally, incumbent officers were asked to indicate 
whether, or not they felt a college level course or 
courses were essential to the learning of the task. As 
in the previous responses they indicated that, for 
most of the tasks, such instruction was not neces- 
sary. However, for the same" two tasks mentioned 
above, report preparation and the counseling of 
inmates, a coiiege-leyel course was thought to .be 
essential by approximately half of the respondents. 

From these admittedly limited and imprecise find- 
ings, it is possible to draw some very general 
conclusions regarding the educational needs of cor- 
rectional custody personnel. First, it would appear 
to be very difficult to justify an educational require- 
ment beyond the high school f&vel based upon the 
purely custody and security related functions per- 
formed by custody personnel. In those institutions 
where such functions make up the principal duties of 
personnel, there is little evidence to^'indicate that 
further education would be necessary or essential. 



However, in institutions where a rehabilitative func- 
tion is performed by custody personnel— and by this . 
is meant a direct and active rehabilitative role and 
not merely a passive sensitization to rehabilitative 
concems--a rationale for further educational prepa- 
ration is suggested. This latter judgment must be 
strictly limited, however, in that the evidence pre- 
sented here merely suggests a possible rationale for 
further education but does not preclude other forms 
of the preparation, such as formalized training. No 
evidencjp is suggested that would indicate that per- 
sons employed at a lower educational level could not 
be trained, to perform such tasks or that higher 
education is a necessary requirement for such tasks: 
e. Conclusions regarding standards. ^ Althou^ 
some states and agencies have not 'yet met this 
suggested minimum\education, most are requiring 
high school graduation for entrance at the^ line 
correctional worker level. Although' increased edu- 
cation is recommended by some commissions and 
professional associations, it is unlikely that gradua- 
tion from a two-year or four-year college would be a 
realistic standard unless the line worker's role 
hanges sufficiently to merit it. 
2, The educational attainment of correctional 
custody personnel. 

a. Adult corrections officers-. In 1974, the aver- 
age educational attainment of adult corrections offi- 
cers, was slightly over 12 years, or somewhat better 
than a high school education,^ Table V-3 presents 
the distribution of officers by level of education in 
1974, The table indicates that slightly over half the 
officers attained exactly a high school education, that 
approximately 28 percent had 13 or more years of 
education, and that nearly 18 percent had attained. 



Table V-3 

Years of Education Attained by Adult Corrections 
Officers, 1974 

Correclions Officers ^ 

Year of ' ' "-S 

, Education „ Populaton* 
Number • Percenl 

8 or less.. 2,700 7.1 29.4 

9un 5,127 11,7 18.6 

12 _■ 23,776 54.2 27.7 

13-15 9,890 22.6 10.7 . 

16 or more - 2,346 5.4 13.5 ^ 

Total 43,839 100.0 100.0 

''Computed from U.S. Bureau of Census. General Social and Economic Charac- 
teristics 1970. Current Populatiov "jurvey "Years of Schooling Completed by Males 
25 Years Old and Over." . ' 

Source: U.S. Bureau of Census. Criminal Justice Employee Characteristics 
Survey. 1974. 
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less tJfan 12 years of education. Thus it would appear 
that, based on this sample, the proportion of officers 
failing fo meet the' minimum educational standard of 
a high school education iis relatively small. 

Comparing thQ educational attainment of adult 
correctional officers with the educational attainment 
of the general population of males age 2^ and over in 
1970, it appears that corrections currernly employs 
persons primarily from the middle educational range 
of the general population! y/hereas persons with 
eight years of education or less comprised almost 30 , 
percent of the adult male population, in the adult 
corrections ojBicer position only.7 percent had only ^ 
that level of education. Similarly, those persons with 
some , high school but less than a full 1'2 years of 
education comprised nearly 19 percent of the adult 
male population, but adult corrections officers with 
this educational level comprised only 12 j)ercent of 
the .total sample. By contrast, it is apparent that the 
correctional officer position was filled disproportion- 
ately from among those persons with ,12 years of 
education or more; approximately 82 percent of adult 
corrections officers have attaffied this educational 
level. However, the largest proportion of this group 
has attained only 12 years of education (54 percent) 
or some college (23 percent). The proportion with 16 
or more years of education constitutes only 5-percent 
of. the adult corrections officer force in comparison 
with over 13 percent found in the general adult male 
population. In summary, the traditional .impression 
that adult corrections officers are recruited from' 
among the lower educational groups of the general 
population must be modified. Only at the very high 
educational levels of the general population cari it^be 
said that adult corrections officers are disproportion- 
ately underrepresented. In general, correctional offi- 
cers appear to be slightly better educated than the 
general adult male population.- 

Focusing upon the portion of the adult correction 
officer force with better than a high school education, 
which constitutes^ approximately 28 percent of the 
total force. Table ¥-4 .presents the distribution of 
officers by level of degi;ee earned. The table indicates 
that, in terms of actual degrees earned, the largest 
proportion of officers have earned a bachelor's 
degree, and that a relatively smaller proportion , have 
earned a master's degree or better. The most inter- 
esting fact to be noted in Table V-4, however, is the 
relatively small number of persons indicating the 
attainment of an associate degree in comparison with 
the number of persons reporting in Table V-3 the 
attainment of between 13 and 15 years of education." 
Two factors may explain this. A "large number of 



Table V-4 

Decrees Earned by Adult Corrections Officers, 1974 



Adult Corrections OfTicers 

Degree liarned ^ 

Number Perceni 





■ 1.155' 


34.4 


Bachelor's 


1.825 


54.3 




167 


5.0 


Doctorate 


- . 20 


0.6 


Professional - 


10 


. . 0.3 


Other 'i 


183 


5.4 .. . 


'Total 


3,360 


100.0 



Spurcc: U.S. Bureau of Census. Criminal ^Justice Employee Churaclecisiics 
Survey. 1975. . ' . ' ... 



officers may have begun to continue their education 
but not yet have attained the necessary credits for ^ 
an associate degree. Second, a number of officers 
may be enrolled in four-year, as opposed to two- 
7ear, programs, and thus have hot yet receiv^d^a 
degree. It would appear that both factors have been 
operating. Assuming that it requires at least two 
years to receive an associate degree, approximately 
40 percent of the nearly 10,000 officers with between 
13 and 15 years 'of education had completed only 13 
years of education as^pf October 1974. An equal 
proportion (44 percent of the group) had attained 14 
years of education, and the remaining 15 percent had 
attained 15 years of education. Thus, it would appear 
that a ^ignificarit increase in the number of officers 
^ Vith an educationairdegree can be expected in the 
immediate fiiture, either at the associate or at the, 
bachelor's .degreejevel. This expectation, of course i 
is based on the assumption that persons who have 
begun to improve their education beyond- the high 
school level will complete their prdgrams. 

b. Adult corrections supervisors. In 1974, the 
average educational attainment of adult corrections 
supervisors .was slightly.oyeiiI2 years of education. 
Thus, the educational attainment of adult corrections 
supervisors, oa the average, is virtually the same or 
slightly higher than that of the line correctional 
officer. ■ ' " " 

Table V-5 presents the 1974 distribution of adult 
corrections custody supervisors by years of educa- 
tion. A relatively small proportion of adult supervi- 
sors (slightly less than 13 percent) failed to meet 'the 
minimum educational standards of a high school 
education. The table also indicates that the propor- 
tion is somewhat larger than among line personnel. 
Whereas only 28 percent of line officers had attained 
this :educational level, nearly 38 percent of adult 
^ supervisors had gone beyond the minimum standard. 



Table V-5. 
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Years of Education A itained by A dult Corrections 
Custody Supennsqrs, 1974 

^"\- '■ Years of 



Supftvisors 



\ Eilucation ,. 


Number 


Pcrcirnl 


l\oial ..J.l 


2,829 


100.0 


» or. less _ 


69 




\\\ : 


292 


10.3 




393 


49.3 ; 




.899 


"31.8 ; 


16 or more _ _ ^ 


. ^ ' 176 


' 6.2 



Sourci: U.S.^Uurcau of Census. Criminal Justice Employee CharacteriMicji 
Survey, 1^75. i . 

Table V-6 / " 

Dep'sces Attained LA\Adult Corrections-Custody 
Supervisors ... ' 

/ \ Supervisors 





Number 


pL*r,cent 


Associate _A._ 


,102 . 


35.2. 


Bachelor's J . 


:* 147' 


50.5 


Master's ^__V 


. 33 


11.2 


Doctorate _\___ 


0 


0.0 


Professional A 


0 


0.0 

3.1. 

. ■ lOO.O 


Other J_ . 


9 


Total I: 


290 



Source: U.S. BureUu of Census: Criminal Justice Hmploycc Characteristics 
Survey, 1975. ' - . " 

-■■ ■ /■ - . .ii, ; 

Again comparing line and supervisory employees, 
the proportion^f supervisors vfith the very lowest 
educational attainment, eight years or less is signifi- 
cantly smaller than among line personnel. At the 
next highest Jevel," however, the proportion with 
some high^schooi \is almost identical for both groups. 

Examining the distribution , of ddult corrections 
supervise]^ by- degree- attainment, the pattern of 
differences between line and supervisory personnel 
becomes more apparent. Among supervisors who 
had attained a college degree. Table V-6 indicates 
that the proportion i of supervisors with either an' 
associate of bachelor's degree was approximately the 
same as among line correctional -officers. The pri- 
jnary -difference is in the proportion of supervisors 
havings attained a master's degree — more than twice 
that of the line officers. 

\c. Juvenile corrections cjuld care workers. In'' 
the past it has been suggested that, in view of th^ 
better ^working conditions, better salaries, and gener- 
ally higher status accruing to emplbyees in juvenile 
corrections, it has been possible to recruit better 
educated personnel in that area in comparison with 



the adult|:Correctipns system. This judgment appears 
to be borne out by the evidence. 

In l974, the average educational attainment of the 
juyenUe-custody officer was somewhat ovier 13 years, 
or one year beyond a high school education. Thus, 
the average juvenile ^<:ustody officer can be said 7 to 
be better educated than the average adult ,cbrrd:tions 
officer by approximately one year of education. 
' Table V-7 further illustrates the distribution of 
juvenile custody officers by actual level of education 
achieved.~ The table indicates that approximately' a 
third of all juvenile child care workers have attained 
a high school diploma but have not done college 
work, approximately half have attained an educa- 
tional level beyond high school, and only about 15 
percent have . less - than a high school education. 
Comparing this distribution with that found, in adult 
corrections, it can be seen that the proportion with 
less thaii a" Wgh school education is approximately 
the same for both, areas, llowever, at other levels, it 
is apparent that juvenile corrections employs a 
smaller proportion, with a high school education and 
a corisiderabry~larger proportion of persons with 
better, than a, high school education than is the case 
in adiilt corrections. Thus, as in adult corrections, - 
the proportion of juvenile custody officers failing to ^ 
meet' the minimum standard of a high school educa- 
tion is comparatively small. Moreover, it would 
appekf that the proportion exceeding the" minimum 
standard of 12 years of education constitutes some- 
whai over half of the force. y/.' 

The proportion of juvenile custody officers with 
better than a high school education is further de- 
scribjCd in Table V-8: The table indicates that the 
distribution pf actual degrees earned within this" 
group is significantly different from, that in adult 
con^ecjtions: While the" largest proportion of persons 



Table V-7 



Years of Education Attained ^by Juvenile 
Corrections Child Care Workers, 1974 



Years of 



Child. Care Workers 



' j Education 

1 

-A • 


Number 


Percent ^ 


8 or less _ ^ ^ 


^7 . 


3.7. 


I2I 


1.317 


11.0 \ 


3.953 - 


33.1 


13M5 


.3.366 


28.2 


.16 or more _: J 


2.846 


23.9 - 


iTotal 


11,929 


100.0 









' Sources U.S. Bureau of Census. Criminal Justice ' Employee Chanictcri sties 
Survey. 1975. , . - 
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. <• • ^ „ . Table V-8 

Degrees Earned by Juvefjile Correction^ Child Ca^ 
' Workers, 1974 . 



Child Care Workers 



Degrees liurned 





. Number 


Percent > \ ■ 


Associate 


426 


12.7 ' 


Bachelor's _^ 


2,307 


69.1 


Master's r 


371 


11.1 


'Doctorate /__ 


0 ; 


0.0. . 


Professional 


20 i 


0:6 


Other__y_ 


217 ; 


= 6.r ■ 


Totji/..,. 


3;341 i 


, ipo.o . 


|sou/ce; U.S. Bureau of Census, 
Siirvoi'. 197.*. . ' v 


Ciiminal Justiee 


Employee ' Characteristics 




Table V-9 



Years of Education Attained by Juvenile 
Corrections Supen'isors, 1974 



• V 



Years of 
Education 



^Supervisors 



Numbcf 



Total 




84fe 


■ 100.0 






6 


J).7 
^J2.l" 


9in-__^_2 




102; 


12 




. 193: 


" 22.8- '. 


> ii-15^ 




210 


24.8 


16lt)r moi'C 


y ■ 


.334 


39.5 











Source: U.S. 
Survey*. 1975. 



Bureau of ihc Census. Criminal Justice Employee Characteristics 



with i an earned degree is those with a bachelor's 
degre^ in both instances, a significantly larger pro- 
piOrtio^n have earned' degrees beyond the bachjelor's 
than ii|i adulf corrections. - 

dJ Juvenile corrections custody supennsors. In 

\1974, the estimated average educational attainment 
of the supervisors of juvenile custody officers was 14 
years of education, or 2 years beyond the high 
school 'diploma. Thus, unlike the pattern found in 
aduit corrections, the educational attainment of su- 
pervisors in juvenile corrections is significantly better 
than that of line officers. * j 
' Table 1 V-9 presents tbe distribution of juvenile 
'fcustody jsupervisors by years of educational attain-, 
ment. The table indicates that well over 60 percent 
of juvenile supervisors have an educational attain- 

: ment beyond high school. The largest single educa- 
tional category is that of 16 or mom 
education^ thus bilking the pattern >rfoted among 
•Jine and supervisj^ry personnel in' adult corrections, 
and line custody personnel in jnvemtle corrections. 



/ Table V-10 

/.,■'■■, 

Degrees Attained by Juvenile Corrections Custody 
/ Supervisors, 1974 

' : Supervisors » 

. / % \. ■ - 

Degree Attained 

', ' Number Percent 

: . ' ■■ 

Total L 291 100.0 

Associate 24 8.3 

Bachelor's ' 214" / 73.7 , . 

■ Master's ^ * 25 ' / 8,6\ 

0(^1 r orate 1 0 . 6.0- 

. icssional , ' '21 7.0 

Oiiior__ 7 ' A^2A ' . ' 

, ; , ;2 

^ Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Criminal Just^icc' Employee Characteristics, 
Survey. 1975. ^ 

Overall, better than 80 percent | of juvenile supervi- 
V- sors meet or exceed a minimum standard of a high 
school education. However, it should be noted that, 
despite the generally higher educational attainment ; 
of juvenile supervisors in comparison with the other ' 
occupations scT far examihed, thfe .propo of 
^v^supervisors with less than a high school educiu . « is 
the same as that found among i adult supervisors 
(approximately 13 percent). . .. j j 

Table- V^IO presents the distribution of juvenile 
supervisors who had college degrees by level of 
degree Attainment. The table indicates a unique 
pattern of degree attainment among juvenile custody 
supervisors. As in the other occupations, the most 
frequently held aegree is the bacheloij's, constituting 
almost three-fourtlis of all degree^ held. There is at 
correspondingly smaller proportion of master's de- 
greescheld in comparison with linei personnel. How- 
ever, this is offset by a substantially larger proportion 
of supervisors holding a professional degree, a prO: 
p^tioa far larger th"Si that the other 

contptional occupations so far examined. \ 

3. Patterns in educational attainment of custodial 
personnel by age. Table V- 11 presents the years of 
education of adult corrections line and supervisory 
custodial personnel by .age of the JrespjDndents. The 
average age of adult con-ections line and supervisory 
personnel is estimated to be about 39 years. The 
average educational attainment of this groupMs 
approximately 12 years. Variations irom the mean, 
however, establish a distinctive and expected pat- 
tern. In general the younger- incumbent officers or ' 
supervisors tend to be ^better educated than their 
older counterparts, although at the extreme age 
categories there appeai^s to be a slight variation from 
this pattern. After, age'20, the proportion of officers 
and supervisors with less than a high school educa- 
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■ \ • Table-V-ll' ,■. • ' . , " ' •, 
Educational Attainment of Adult Corrections Line Officers and S 

"5 '. ^~ '. » ~ ^ C 

- - ; ^ . ■ Years of Education 

Aic 8orLc« ' 9-.n . ^ 12 13-15 . 16 or more Total, 

/ ' • : - ^ — . : '■ ■ 

V Numbei^ *. Percent Number* Percenf / Number' Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Less than 20 . 0 0.0 31 20.5 104 68.9' 16 10,6 0 0.0 151. lOO.O 

'20-24 J ■ 4 O.l • 216 4.5 2387 49.3 1430 29.6 800 16.5 4837 lOO.O 

'^5.34 " 96 - 0.6 645 4.0 ^ 7855 ^ 50.4 4788 30.7 2200 14.1 15584 ' lOO.O 

35^ 430 3.6 1070 8;9 6681 55.9 1 2821 23.6 958 8.0 11960 lOO.O 

45-.54. • 861 7.4 2143 18.5 5949. 51.2 2001 17;2 654 5.6 11608 lOO.O 

"55^ ' ^ 1065 19.1 1207- 21.7 2556 45.9 454 8.2 284 5.1 5566 lOO.O 

65 or more 259 ' 5'3M 115 23.6 . 66 13.5 / 5 l.O 43 8.8 488 lOO.O 

. Total. 2715 5.4 5427. 10.8 25598 51.6-= J15I5 22.9 4939 9.8 50194 100.0^ 

Source: U.S. Bureau of Census. Criminal Justice Employee Characteristics Survey, 1975. ^ ^ } ■ 



tion^adily increases as the age of the respondents 
increases. Conversely, the proportion of officers and 
supervisory with an educational attainment of better 
than high school steadily decreases as the age of the 
respondent increases. However, for those with ex- 
actly al, high school education, with 12 years of 
education, attained, the proportion in each age cate- 
gory remains fairly constant, except again within the 
very youngest and the very oldest age categories. 
Among those whose age is less than 20 years, the 
proportion \yith 12 years of education is significantly 
higher than^.among the other age categories. Among 
those age 65 and over the proportion with 12 years 
of education is significantly lower than among the 
other age categories. . ^ 

• The interpretation that can be nriade of this data is 
fairly straightforward. -It appears that on the basis of 
age there has been a steady improvement in the 
educational attainment ^of persons recruited into 
corrections. Moreover, as the older incumbents be- 
gin to drop out of the active force, it is reasonable to 
expect a considerable overall' improvement in the 
general educational level of incumbents in these 
positions. TheTmagnitude of this upgrading can be 
estimated by considering that within the next 10 
years, presuming that .retirement age i&65, almost 50 
percent of those incumbent officer^ with 8 years of 
^ education or less and nearly a quarter of those with 
betvyeen 9 and 11 years of education will have left 
the active force. By contrast, within that same time 
period less than 5 percent" of those with an educa- 
tional^ attainment beyond high school will have left 
correctional employment. Presuming that there is no 
extraordinary decline in the educational achievertient 
of new officers hired in this period and no significant 



turnover among the younger, better educated portion 
of the present force, it is reasonable- to expect' a 
considerable increase in, the average educational 
attainment in the line and supervisory custodial 
positions in adult corrections. ' <. 

Within juvenile corrections, the pattern of educa- 
tional attainment by age among line child care 
workers and their supervisors is similar to that found 
in adult corrections (Table IV-12). However, given 
the overall higher educational attainment noted pre- 
viously, juvenile corrections line workers and super- 
visors iare generally younger. than their counterparts 
in adult corrections. The average age of this group is 
estimated to be about 37 years, or 2 ye^irs younger 
than the average . adult officer or supervisor. The 
average educational attainment of this grouj? is 
slightly less than 14 years of education, in compari-* 
son with the average ..of soniewhat more than . 12 
years of education in adult corrections. 

The pattern of educational attainment in juvenile 
corrections is similar to that found in adult correc- 
tions. The proportion of line workers and supervisors 
with less than 12 years of education increases' 
steadily as the age of the respondent increases: By 
contrast, the proportion of officers and supervisors 
with education beyond the high school level steadily 
decreases as the age of the respiondent increases. 
The primary difference between adult and juvenile 
corrections custody personnel is with respect to the 
proportion with exactly 12 year% of education. With 
the exception of those in the very youngest and very 
oldest^ age categories, the proportion of juvenile 
personnel with this educational attainment increases 
as the age of the respondents increase. This is in 
contrast to adult corrections, where the proportion 
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Table V-12 

Edncaiional AttainmeiU of Juvenile Crxrreciions Child Care Workers and Supenn'sors, by Age: 1974 

Ycarsof EUucalion 





or i-c 




9- 


■ U 


\ y 


1 


13- 


15 


16 or 


more 


^ total 




Nunibcr 


Percent 


Numbcr 


Percent ^ 


. Number 


Percent 


Number 


Pcrcfnt 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Less than 20 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


54 


52.9 


48 


47.1 


0 


0.0 


102 


100.0 


20-24 


9 


0.3 


7 


0.2 


406 


14.9 


897 


32.8 


1413 


51.7 


2732 


100.0 


25-34 


23 


0.3 


332 


4.5 


1406 


19.2 


2146 


29.2 


3431 


46.7 


7338 


100.0 


35-44. 


94 


3.0 


330 


11.2 


1019 


34.5 


714 


^4.2 


793 


26.9 


2950 


100.0 


45-54 ^ 


69 


2.3 


318 


10.8 


1134 


38.3 


854 


28.9 ■ 


582 


19.7 


2957 


100.0 


55-64 


2^8 


11.9 


. 585 


27.0 


872 


40.2 


289 


13.3 


165 


7.6 


2169 


100.0 


65 or more 


8 


!1.6 


26 


37.7 


26 


37.7 


6 


8.7 


3 


4.3 


69 . 


100.0 


Total _ 


461 


2.5 


1,598 


8.7 


4,917 


26.8 


4,954 


27.0 


6387 


34.9 


18,317 


£00.0 



Source: U.S. Bureau of Census. Criminai Justice Employee Oiaructeristics Stirvey, 19'75 



with high school education remained relatively 
constant across all but the extreme age categories.^ 
Thus, it would appear that the educational base of 
personnel in juvenile corrections is not only higher 
than in adult corrections but is shifting much more 
rapidly towai'd higher educational levels. 

Interpretation of the data presented in Table V-12 
suggests that there has been, and will continue to be, 
significant improvement in the overall educational 
attainment of juvenile custody pe?*sonnel. The mag- 
nitude of this improvement is also inteipreted to be 
somewhat greater than in adult correctioris, where 
thefe appeal's to be a larger and more stable propor- 
tion of custody personnel at or £iro»ind the 12 year 
educationiil level. Increases in educational attainment 
due to the retirement of older personnel are also 
like?y to be more significant thaji in adult corrections. 
Within 10 years, again presuming retirement at age 
65, it is estimiited that almost 60 percent of those 
personnel wifii 8 years of education or less, and 
almost 40 percent of those with between 9 and 11 
years of education will have left the active force. 
Within that same period, only slightly more than 4 
percent of those with a better than high school 
education will have left the force.' Thus, again barring 
radical changes in entr>' and turnover patterns, it is 
reasonable to assume a significant overall improve- 
ment in the educational attainment of juvenile correc- 
tions custody personnel. 

4-. Educational attainment of custody personnel by 
— '''date of entry. The chahges noted in the educational 
attainment of adult and juvenile custody personnel 
can be attributed to two principal factors: the pattern 
of educational attainment found a^nong newly em- 
ployed personnel, and the pattern of educational 
upgrading among incumbent personnel. Both of these 



patterns appear to be operating to raise the overall 
educational level of these occupations in very deci- 
sive ways. : . 

Tables V-13 and V-14 present the pattern of 
attainment among adult and juvenile custody officers , 
at the time they first entered their agency of employ- 
ment and the current pattern of attainment. In order 
to develop a sense of historical movement the 
current incumbent population is braken dawn by the 
period of linfie when these officers were first f rn- 
ployed. 

Table V-13, presenting the pattern of attainment 
for adult corrections officers, clearly indicates a dual 
trend towai'd higher educational attainment — both a 
rising level of education among officers at entry, and 
a concerted, movement toward higher levels aanong 
incumbent staff. Presuming that incumbent officers 
remaining in the present custody force are represent- 
ative of the group of officers entering at a given 
period, the first column of Table V-13 indicates an 
increasing proportion of officers with an educational 
attainment above the high school level, and a de- 
creasing proportion of officers with less than a high 
school * eyel education as the period of entry be- 
comes more recent, Prior to 1964 approximately 32 
percent of the officers employed had less than 12 
years of education. However, among those officers 
employed between 1965 and 1969 the proportion had 
decreased to less than 24 percent, and among those 
hired between 1970 and 1974 it had decreased again 
to less than .15 percent. The Qpposite pattern can be 
noted with respect to the proportion of officers with 
better than 12 yeai's of education. Among those hired 
prior to 1%0 the proportion with 12 or more years of 
education was only slightly over 9 percent. Among 
subsequently employed cohorts, however, the pro- 
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Table V-13 



kducatioiud Atuiinincnt of Adult Conettlon 
Officers at Tunc of Entiy, into Current Af^cnc\\ 
Currently, hy Period of-Ejitry 



in 



' cars of 
f.-!ucation 



VilKh-lA Toi;,. ; 

8 years or less' 
9- 1 1 years . 

I2yea!/. 

13-15 years 
](> years or more 
Number of ortlcers 



15 years or less ._ 
9-1 1 years 

11 ycarv 

I 5 years 

16 years or more 
N limber of officers 
Total 

S years or less . . 
9-11 years 

12 years 

(3-15 years .... 
I years or more „ , 

Niiimber of olTicers 



Prior to 
1V60 



8 years or less , . 

'9-H years 

12 years 

13-15 years 

16 years or more ^ 

Number of otHcers 

Source: U,.S, Bureau uf Census. Crim/n.il Justice h'h'.ploycc Charactcrislics 
Survey. PI7^. 



of Entry * 


Attainment 


100.0% 


I00.0<>c 


4.7 


4.1 


lO.I 


8.2 


56.9 


53.2 


21.7 


27.0 


6.6 


'• 7.5 


>4,l(U, 23,488 


100.0% 


100.0% 


6.5 


; 5.8 


17.1 


15.0 


61.4 


54.5 • 


12.8 


2J.1 


2.2 


3.5 


9.289 


8.438 


100.0% 


100.0% 


10.7 \ 


9.6 


23.6 


17.9 


52.1 


52.6 


12.7 


\ 17.7 


0.8 


2.1 


5,921 


5.149 


100.0% 


100.0% 


12.9 


1.1.2 


18.9 


15.0 


59.0 


57.2 


1.1 


14.6 


i.5 


1.9 


7.517 


6,.522 



! \ 
liable V-lH 

■ \ 

, Educaiiomd Attcdnincnt of Jin^^nile Corrections 
Child Care Workers\at Time of ^Mtry into Current 
Agency, and Currently, by Period of Entry 

\ ..o— ■ 

pHfiud • Attainment _ 

" . Years of \ , „. ^ Current 

of / * \ lime . . 

Hdilcation \ ,c . Attainmem 

Entry ] \ of Entry 

1970-74 Toial 1 \ l»0-0% m.^SJc 

8 years of ieijs ' \ 2.3 1.8 " 

9-11 years 1 \ 10.1 8.6.. ; 

12 years- _..L I.. \33.3 .30.8 

13-15 . cars I . 27.7 29.9 

16 years or more 26.5 28.9 

Number of officers 7.60} 7,390 

1965-^9 Toial 100.0% 100,0% 

8 years or less ^ 9,8 8.9 

9-11 years- 1 14.3 11.3 

12 years ^ 36.4 32.3 

, 13-15 yeajs -_. 25.8 25.6 

16 years or more 13.7' 21.9 

Number of otTicers _l 3.046 . 2.704 

1960-64 Total —J 100-0% 100.0% 

8 years or less 7.6 1 3.0 

9-il years - - _— - 28.0 \ 21.1 

12 years 36.9 \ 47.2 

13-15 years 26.3 ( 24.7 

1 6 years or more 7.1 | 4.0 

Number of ofTicers 1.444 '1.111 

Prior,ilo \ 

1960 Tola! 100.0% \ 100.0% 

8 years or k'ss : 10.4 ; 7.1 

9-^1 years 22.9 \ 23.4 

12 years ^9.1 i 48.0 

13-15 years l" 5.3 \ 11.9 

16 years or more 2.2 \ 9.5 

Number of ofTicers 545 1504 

Source: U.S. bureau of Census. Criminal Justice Employee Characteristics 
Survey. 1975. ' \ ' 



portion increased steadily so that among those em- 
ployed between 1970 and 1974 over 28 percent hadj 
13 or more years of education. ' 

At the siime time that the educational attainment 
of new officers had improved. Table V-1.3 indicates 
that there has been an upgrading of education among 
incumbent personnel. Allowing for differing response 
nites. and comparing the fust and second columns of 
the table, it can be seen that there has been an 
upward shift in educational attainment between the 
date of entr>' and 1974. For example, among those 
officers employed between 1965 and 1969, the pro- 
portion with less than a high school education has 
decreased from 23.6 percent at the time of entry to 
20:8 percent in 1974. The proportion with 12 years of 
education has similarly decreased from 61.4 percent 
at time of entry to 54.5 percent in 1974. Finally, the 



proportion with 13 or more years of educatioji has 
increased from 15.0 percent at time of entr>' tcj 24.6 
percent in 1974. Similar patterns may be noted 
among each of the groups presented in Talkie y-13. 

Table V-14. presenting the pattern of attainment at 
entry and currently for juvenile corrections officers, 
indicates that the rale of improvement in juvienile 
corrections has been more pronounced than in adult 
corrections. With respect to the pattern of attainment 
of newly employed child care workers, the table 
suggests a major shift away from the high scjhool 
education level toward the attainment of a bache or's 
or intermediate level degrees. In the group of child 
care workers employed prior to 1960 the proportion 
with better than 12 years of education was only! 7.5 
percent. However, iimong officers employed subse- 
quent to I960, the proportion with 13 or more years 



of education increased dfamaticiilly. so that anit;r!g 
those employed between 1970 and 1974, over half 
have some education beyond 12 years and over a 
quarter have attained 16 or more years of education. 
Similarly, as the proportion of newly-employcJi offi- 
cers with better than a high school ed'.JCation has 
increased, the proportion with" 11. years of education ^ 
or less has steadily diminished. Prior to l%0 this 
group Ci^n.stituted 92 percent of new hires, contain- 
ing, moreover, 33 percent with less than i2 years of 
education. Among child care workers employed 
between 1970 arid 1974. however, iHe proportion had 
decreased to 45.7 percent, and only 12.4 percent had 
less than 12 yefirs of education. Based upon these 
figures it can be suggested that new juvenile correc- 
tions child care workers are increasingly oriented 
toward degrees in higher education, and that im- 
provement in entiy-level educational attainment is 
much more rapid than in adult corrections. 

The rate of in-service upgrading in juvenile correc- 
tions appears to be comparable to that found in adult 
corrections. On the basi^ of Table V-14 it appears 
that the higher educational levels at entry in juvenile 
corrections have not served to dampen the tendency 
toward further improvement on an i.iService basis. 

In summaiy. the data presented in Tables V-13 
and V-14 indic;jte that there has been a decisive 
improvement in ihe educational attainment of adult 
and juvePiff ustody personnel, resulting from an 
improvem. :-n the level of education, at entry and 
from a concerted movement toward higher educa- 
tional levels among incumbent employees. Of the 
two areas of coirections, juvenile corrections appears 
to be making the most rapid improvement, primarily 
on the basis of higher attainment among newly 
employed personnel. Both adult and juvenile coirec- 
t;ras custody personnel have Improved their educa- 
tion since entry, and the rate of that improvement 
appears to be approximately the same in both areas." 

5. The eiliudtiofidl attainfucnt of corrcctioiud 
i'ustody personnel hy (>C(>ur(if)hic region. In order to 
better assess the extent and level of deficiency in 
educational attainment in corrections, it is useful to 
consider the ge'ogi'aphic location of p rsonnel as well 
as their individual characteiistics. Hi^storically, the 
educational attainment of the general population has 
varied significantly among certain areas of regions of 
the country. These variations "have often been asso- 
ciated with the level of urbaniziition present within 
individual regions, those with higher levels of urban- 
iziition having a generally higher average level of 
education than areas with lower urbanization. Thus, 
states and regions with a predominantly rural char- 
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acter, such as the South and the smaller northern 
and western states, have generally lagged behind the 
predominantly urbanized areas of the Northeast, the 
Midwest, and the Pacific states. Although it is invalid 
to generalize about entire regions on the basis of 
overall averages, given the recognized fact that 
within regions there are often broad variations, it is 
nonetheless instructive to indicate those areas of the 
country where educational attainment is generally 
lower thim average or where attainment is below 
recognized standards. 

T-Mz V-15 presents the distribution of adult cor- 
reclrwnal officers with respect to educational attain- 
ment, breaking down this population by region. The 
regional grouping is based upon the standardized 
grouping of staters developed by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, presented in the footnote to Table V-1.5. 

Table V-15 suggests that, with the exception of the 
Pacific region, there is relatively little variation in the 
median level of education currently maintained, by 
adult corrections officers among the various regions. 
In each of the regions, the median educational 
attainment is somewhat greater tiiaii 12- years of 
education. The sole exception, the Pacific region, 
had a significantly higher median educational level, 
approaching 14 years of education in 1974. 

By examining the proportion of officers at each 
level of education in the various regions, however, it 
is possible to distinguish certain areas where educa- 
tional attainment differs. Considering first the propor- 
tion below the generally recognized standard of a 
high school education, it is apparent that two regions, 
the East South Central and West South Central, 
have the highest proportions failing to meet the 
standard. In the East South Central region, over 34 
percent of iill incumbent officers fail to meet the 12- 
year standard, and in the West South Central region, 
this '^^-oportion is 29 percent. Of the two region;^ 
however, the East South Central region lags behind 
with almost. 19 percent of all officers with 8 years or 
less of education in 1974, After these two regions, 
the areas having the highest proportion of officers 
below the high school standard are the South Atlan- 
tic and East North Central regions. Nearly a quarter 
,of the officers employed in these two regions failed 
to meet the 12-year standard. The South Atlantic 
region had 10.9 percent with 8 years of education or 
less compared with 7.4 percent in the latter region. 

ThuS; with respect tp/the general standard, it may 
be suggested thai ! -je entire area of what is called the 
Old South appears to contain the highest concentra- 
tion of officers below the standard. These patterns 
appear to follow the general educational patterns of 
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Table V-15 . . • 

Educational Amiinttient of Adult Corrections Offi(:ers by C^^^ 

'^^■■cent of officers) ' 

" ^ ~ "^^ ' yciifs of Education 

Median 

Censub Rcgitjn* 8 Years \1 13^15 16 Years . Years of - 

Total •' or Less ^^^^^ years Ycars^ or Mdre Educalion 

• East North Central .... 100.0 j'^ M6,2 ^'J '^-^ ^.4 ^. 

Wes, North centra...., JOO.O- .3.2 f/^ ; ,■ ,3:3, 

South Atlantic .00.0 13.7 2 

East South Centra. 100.0 1.S.6 ^'J ^.7 4.6 2.^^ 

West south central.... .00.0 2.. 3 7.3 

source: U.S. Bureau ''"'^'f ' ^""f .fgionsX'S^^^^ ""•n, Han,p»hirc. V,r,^.«,, Ma. ,«h.s...=. Rhode Island. Connec.icu.; M.Vrf/, ' 
-The fo.lov.inB states make up .he var.ous Census ".^ Indir""" Michijan. Wisconsin ^Vs, .V„ C.m™(-M=nne^o,a. Iowa. Missou-;. North 

,4„.,„„v._New York. Ne« ersey. ^" ^^uware, MaryU^ ^ '"■Tv C lu-\u. VirgiMa. 'i,e,s. 1 ^ rth Caroli.u, Spu.h C.roHna, Ccr^a. 

Dakoia. South Dakota. N'"/-^;;,'^ Ibama. Mississippi, ° ^^^. -Arkansas, Le.i,i.„a, Ok.V^.oma, Te«s; _Mo.n,„.,,a. Idaho, 

Florida; £„„ S..ulh c^nlra -Y^cM^^-^-^y. Tennessee, ,^,_Washineton n ^-^fnntia. .^"k". ^a^^i- 

Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico. Anzona. Utah, ;>ievada:'''"^V " ™- Oregon. Callfom'S' 

I „/>niilstion That ic the areas with the attainment over 13. years: the Mountain segjon, 

^h^pltS^ o?^S^^[oW the stand^d ar: t West IS. Center, region, and We., S<.tb 

alt the X with a lower educational base m. the Central region. The remaining region. aU li, mg .as 

aiso me dT 'educational of the Missi;;sipprRiver, vary in median attaisment 

fevZ ™" between 12.88 years of education and MT. y.ars Of 

10^ ve^ for males over age 25 and '0-6 years for education. 

females over age 25. as compared witH the nationaj Examming the iRu..idual educator..^ c^^^h^- 

rdian of 12. 1 years of education for both maks ,a.d region, other dfencs appear. Hi. rr,^on .i^ the 

females over age 25. In the West South Centra! largest proportion of personnti wub less th^n 1. 

Son the median education level was 11 .5 years years of educ; i,on ?:s the Middle a.,t;,c ..gioa- ^I'-h 

of both males and females over 25 in 1970. and the nearly 27 perc.,, at ^ .t level Ihe,: ner. highe.i 

medial fTthe South Atlantic region were 1 .3 and region is the ;A est South Cc.tr,^. re.^.^P wiu. almos 

n 6 yel,f 0 education for males and females over 23 percent of cidd .are v.^er. beiow 12 y.ars of 

^5 resD^ctively. Ali other regions of the country attainment, followed oy m New Engiai^d re,. Jn and 

;ariS 'ar^^wly between 12 and 12-4 years of the East South C.atral reron with app-oximately 19 

education Tp 1970. Thus, it appears that with the pe;^ent of chdd care workers with k.. th-^ 12 years 

exceS of the East North Central region, the of education. ^Thus, with the except... of the West 

™rt°on of officers below the standard of a high South Central region, the princpa^ <t,stincuon be- 

. scrr education parallels the educational level of tween regions with ...pect to the .duc.>.ona^ a^ aiu- 

he general population in the various regions. ^.ent pt child care woi kers is an. ... .. -west distac- 

Tabk v'l6 presents the educational distnbution of tion, w.th western regions employ, -.g persons with 

juvenile cotrections child care workers by region, generally higher educational attP.;ii.T.ent. 
The table suggests a significantly different pattern of 

attainment than that found among adult CO" ections "... 

officers. First, there are differences between regions - C- Assessment of the Educational 

with respect to median years of education among Attainment of Probation and 

chUd care workers. The Pacific, region, with a median Parole Officers: Standaf«5:j ?ind Levels 

attninnipnt of OVer 16 years of education, tar exceeds , , 

?hr?esr of the nation. Outside this. area, however, X. Edacational standards, tiv^bation and^paro.e 

there are three regions witl^ a median educational ainong all the vaiious areas in corrections, has had 
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Table V-.16 « 

Educatiotuil Attainment of Juvenile Corrections Child C arr^ ^^orkers, by Census Region 

(Percentage of officers) 

Year* of EUucation . => 

Census Region* Median 

or Less Years Yeais Years or More „ , 

Education 

U.S.ToluL ' 100.0 3.6 \\A 32.5 28.0 24.9 13.39 

..yew Engliind__ 100.0 6.5 12.3 - 43.5 22.6 ' 14.6 12.71 

Middle Atlantic 100.0 8.8 17.8 30.2. 30.5 12.6 12.77 

East North Central 100.0 1.7 13.9 39.9 26.6 17.9 12.86 

West North Central 100.0 2.3 3.8 38.1 30.3 25.1 13.54 

South Atlantic J' 100.0 4.6 9.6 40.4 30.0 15.2 12.88 

East South Central . ..'lOO.O 8.2 10.5 37.3* 26.1 17.9 .12.84 

West South Central 100.0 4.2 18.6 25.3 29.4 21.8 13.16 

Mountaia 100.0 2.8 4.6 ^ 35.7 35.3 21.6 ' 13.59 

Puciric^.^ 100.0 0.0 5.6 J2.3 23.3 58.7 16.26 

Source: U.S^TTurcau of Census. CriminaJ Justice Employees Characteristics Survey, 1975. ^ ' 

• For a description of the stales contained within each region see Table V-15. 

perhaps the most concise set of standards with Each of the major national studies since 1967 has 
respect to educational attainment. Since 1931, thQ also suggested educational standards for the proba- 
prevailing opinion of persons concerned^ with this tion and parole officer. Advisors to the President's 
matter has been that probation and parole officers Commission on Law Enforcement and the Adminis- 
require an extensive grounding in casework and tration of Justice recommended essentially the dual 
welfare. This perception led naturally to the estab- standard ^lUlined ;above.^** However, in 1968, the 
lishment of the social work degree as the prefened Joint Ce ;^sion on Correctional Manpower and 
educational preparation for these positions. How- Training icv^sed the standard on the basis of its 
ever, in recent years concern over the inability of appraisal of manpower needs in probalicn and parole 
probation and parole agencies to recruit sufficient in relation to the available pool of persons meeting 
numbers of persons with t1iis educational back- the previously suggested standard. The J>lrjiadard 
ground, as well as questions by authorities as to proposed by the Joint Commission was a bachelci's 
whether this degree is really a necessary prerequisite degree, preferably in the area of study in the social 
to goal performance led to a broadening of the or behavioral sciences. This reduction, hov/ever, was 
standard to include other educational credentials. premised upon the development of adequate in- 

The various standards suggested by professional service training programs to assure that persons in 
and public interest associations have in recent yeais these positions would be adequately prepared to 
:v'i'ivc,.3e?* apon two standards: "minimum" and carry out their-duties. The same standard was 
*'preierred.*\ The preferred standard is the comple- recommended by the National Advisory Commission 
Uon of two ye?rs of graduate study in an accredited on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals in 1973.^2 
school of socia? work or comparable study in crimi- Despite the pronouncements of the national asso- 
noiogy, sociology, or a related field. The minimum ciations and the national commissions, the most 
standard consists of graduation froifp^an accredited critical standards with respect to the educational 
college or university with a mj\jor in the social or preparation of probation and parole officers are those 
behavioral sciences and either one year of graduate established by individual state and local probation 
study in social work or a related field, such as and parole agencies. Table V-l? presents the most 
counseling or guidance, or one full year of full time recent available requirements for probation and p^- 
paid social work experience under professional su-' role positions as established by several states. As the 
pervision and direction, in a recognized welfare table indicates, the largest number of states have 
agency. This dual standard has been endorsed, with established the bachelor's degree as the minimum 
minor variations, by the American Bar Association, educational requirement for entry-level probation and 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, and parole officers. Only three states have established a 
the American Correctional Association."^ . minimum standard -at the high school level, and 
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TableV^l? 

Suiw Educational Standards for Probation and 
Parole Officers, 1974-75 



Alabama ^_ Bachelor's Piulialion and parole oftlcer 

Alaska ..^^ Bachelor's Probalion ofllcer 

Arizona — No information 

Arkansas Bachelor's Parole officer 

California Bachelor's " Parole officer 

Colorado Bachelor's Parole officer 

Conneciicul Bachelor's Parole officer 

Delaware Bachelor's Counselor 

Dislrici of 

Columbia." Bachelor's . \ 

Florida. _c High school Classificalion specialist 

Georgia Bachelor's Prob'alion and parole oftlcer 

HawaiU__I___ Bachelor's Parole officer 

Idi^ha Bachelor's Parole officer 

IHinoiv Bachelor's Parole counselor 

Indiana Bachelor's Parole officer 

Iowa High school Probalion and parole officer 

Kansas Bachelor's ^ Parole officer 

Kenlucky. •_ Bachelor's Probation and parole officer 

Louisiana. Bachelor's Probalion and parole officer 

Maine 1 Bachelor's Probalion and parole officer 

Maryland Bachelor's 

Massachuseils No requirement Parole officer 

Michigan.- Bachelor's Probation and parole officer 

Minnesota! Bachelor's^ Probation and parole officer 

Mississippi.-' High school Parole officer 

Missouri Bachelor's Probalion and parole ofTjcer 

Montana Bachelor's Aftercare counselor 

NehraskiL Bachelor's Prolvilion and parole officer 

Ncjvada Bachelor's ' 

New Hampshire Bachelor's Probalion and parole officer 

New Jersey Bachelor'-; ^ Parole officer 

New Mexico--- Bachdor's Probalion and parole officer 

New York Bachelor's Youth counselor 

North Carolina Bachelor's Parole officer 

North DakoUL-- Bachelor s Probation and parole oiTicer 

Ohio B at, V > r ' s Paro I e offic fi r 

Oklahoma Bachelor's Probation and parole officer 

Oregon Bachelor's Probalion and parole olTicer 

Pennsylvania.- „ Bachelor's Parole officer 

Rhode Island.-..^ Bachelor's Probalion and parole officer 

Soiith Carolina Bachelor's Probalion officer 

South Dakota^-. Bachelor's Probation officer 

Tennessee B^ • ' ' " ■ ' s 

Texas Bachelor's Parole officer 

Utah Bachelor's Probalion and parole officer 

Vermont Bachelor's Probation and parole officer 

Virginia Bachelor's Probalion and parole officer 

Washington Bachelor's Probalion and parole ofn'.:er 

^^Wesl Virginiii Bachelor's Probalion and parole offic^jr 

Wisconsin Bachelor's Probalion and parole officer 

Wyoming Bachelor's Probalion and parole officer 



' Source; Heckcr. Field, and Powell. "Suivcy of Probalion :»rul Parole Supervisors 
and Counselors," Amrruon Joitrnul of Cnrnuiiotn (March-April 1976) pp. 31. 32. 
42-44. 



information is not available for the four additional 
states. 

State standards; however, cover only those agen-" 
cies directly under state regulation. Standards for 
agencies not under state jurisdiction are thus set by 
individual agencies. For example, in the area of 
juvenile probation, educational requirements may be 
set either by local agencies or by presiding judges of 
the supervising juvenile court. However, the author- 
ity of local jurisdictions to ^et requirements may be 
"limited by established state regulations issued by 
c^vil service commissions. ^-^ . 

Table presents the distribution of the mini- 
mum entry-level educational requirements of proba- 
tipn and p£irole agencies, based upon the responses 
of 1,973 probalion -and parole agencies. The table 
indicates that there is a considerably larger degree of- 
variation among individual .agencies in terms of 
educational qualifications than is indicated by exam- 
ining only state requirements. Although most of the 
agencies require a bachelor's degree, there is an 
almost even distribution between agencies requiring 
a bachelor's degree in the social sciences and those 
accepting any bachelor's degree. A sizable porticii 
of the agencies (15 percent) require an educational 
level below a bachelor's Hegree, and over half of 
these require only a high school diploma. More 
surprisingly, only 4 percent of the agencies^ ;'i'::,iV^ 
educational attainment beyond the )3chefer's v^wc , 
and of these, only a, small proportion require 
masters of oocial work degree. 

For purposes of this analysis, it would 
the most widely accepted, standard of ed'i<^:it$o. .ti 
attainment for probation and parole officers is the 
bachelor's degree- Although certain professional 
groups have endorsed a higher educational standard. 



TableV-18 

Minimum Educational Requirements of Probation 
and Parole Ai^encies, 1974 



Kducatton 
l.cvcl Uequired ^ 


Number 


Percent 




155 ' 


7.8 ■ 


1 year of college 


13 


0.7 


2-3 years of college 


129 


6.5^ 


Bachelor's in social science 


820 


41.6 


Bachelor's in any field ^ 


778 


39.4 


Master's in social work 


K 


0.4 


Master's in any field 


8 


0.4 


Other 


62 


, 3.2 


Total . - - 


1,973 


100.0 ' 



Source: NMS K.\c*;utivt»iiurvey, 1976, 
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Tabk»V-l9 

Number ofY^^f's of Education Attained by 
Frohcuion and Parole Officers^ 1974 



Veils of 



Number 



Poccnt 



Total _ 

8 or less 

^11 

i: 

13-15 

16 .J 

I7orjnore 

Source. L'.S. Bureau oi ihc Census. C' 



21,840 

13 
!()7 

l..V)6 
1 1 ,691 



100.0 
0.1 
0.4 
4.0 

6.0 
53.5 
' 36.0 



riiuimJ Justice Hmplovee Ch.irycteristicN. 



Fable V-20 

Dci^rees Attained hy Probation and Parole Officers, 
1974 



lX'i:iee Att.iinc.i 



c 


Nujtiher 


Peretrt 






IQO.O 


Associate 


455 


2.3 


Bachelor's . 


15.114 


/7.1 


Master's 


3.445 


17.6 


nvfcU>rate 


40 


0.2 


Pr<>fesNi->nal „ 


288 


1.5 


C-i.er. ---- 


>0 


' 1.3 



source; U S. Hurcju -if ;hc Census. Ciimrn:il Justice Hmplo>r;e Char;lcIer;^lic^ 
Sur-.ey. JM"^ 



the standard actually in use by operating agencies 
appear to be. the bachelor's degree. It is against this 
standard that the evaluation of the educational attain- 
ment of current probation and parole officers is 
undertaken in this chapter. 

.2. Educational levels of attaifunent. Within correc- 
tions, the area' which has traditionally employed the 
most educated body of personnel has been probation 
and parole. Moreover, the reiat-ve stability of the 
standards employed in these agencies as well as their 
Jong standing recognition, would tend to suggest that 
educational levels would be more uniform than those 
'found in adult and juvenile institutions. This judg- 
ment appears to be supported by the data presented 
here, 

a. Probation and parole o^' cers. In i974, the 
average educational attainment of probation and 
parole officers was slightly over 16 years, or slightly 
beyond a bachelor's level education (^ee Table V- 
19), The table clearly indicates that only slightly less 



than 90' percent of probation and parole officers meet 
or exceed the minimum standard of a bachelor's 
degree. Moreover, better than a third of ail officers 
have attained -an educational level beyond the re- 
quired bachelor's degree. Less than 1 percent of all 
officers have less than a high school education, and 
the majority (6 percent) have attained between 13 to 
15 years of education, indicating some college prep- 
aration. Only'4 percent of all officers have achieved . 
only a high school education. 

The pattern of degree attainment among probation 
and parole officers is presehte J in Table V-20, The 
tabic indicates that over three-qiiarters of those 
officers who have earned a degree in higher educa-. 
tion hold a bachelor's degree. A relatively small 
proportion have earned . n associate degree, or a 
doctoral or professional level degree. Most apparent., 
also is the lack of adherence to the previously 
suggested standard of a master's degree, less than 20 

0 percent of all officers having earned that credential 
in 1974. This suggests that despite its long standing 
recognition as the preferred level of education, a 
relatively small proportion of 'officers in probation 
and parole have been recruited on the basis of a 
graduate level education, 

b. Probation ami parole supennsors. In 1974, 
the estimated average educational attainment of pro- 
bation and parole supervisors was slightly less than 
i? years, or one year of study beyond the bachelor's 
degree. Thus, the educational attainment of proba- 
tion and parole supervisors is somewhat better on 
the average than that of the line probation and parole 

" officer. 

Table V-21 presents the distribution of educational 
attainment' among. probation and parole supervisors. 
This table indicates that with rti.ntively few excep- 
tions probation and parole supervisors meet a mini- 
Table V-21 

' Number of Years of Education A ttained by 
Probation and Parole Supervisors, 1974 

•Supervisors 

Years uf Hducation Z 

Number i'crccnl 

Toial 2,830 ' 100,0 - 

8 or less. 0 0.0 

9-11 10 0.4 

12 48. 1.7 

13-15 ^ 112 4.0 

16 1.039 V' 36.7 ■ 

17 or more 1.620 - 57.2 

Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census. Criminyl Justice. Kmploye*^ Charaeteristrcs 
Survey, 1975. 
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Table y-22 . it still appears likely that a sizable pFDportion of 

, , probation supervisors are, in efifect, "between de- 

IX^i^rees Attained by Probation and Pa^^^^^ ^^^^^ „ ^^^^ they' have begun work toward a 

5//pe-n^sY>n\ 1974 \{\^^Qr degree but have not yet attained it. A similar 

Supervisors pattern appcuTs Hkely with respect to those supefvi- 

i)cK«cc AiLiincd sors reporting an educational attainment of between 

• Number " Ptrccni 13 and 15 yeaTs. Hereagain it appears that many of 

1^31.^, 2,640 100.0 these persohs~have "begun to pursue, but have not 

Associaie I 4 - 0.2 yet achieved, the minimum requirjcd bachelor's de- 

Bachek.f--, \ 1,902 72.1 gree. ^ 

.Master's 57 b 2L6 3, Patterns In the educational attainment of pro- 

1,^^^"^"'"^^'-" — - ,1^ hatlon and parole personnel by age. Table V.23 

Professional 144 >A . ., c j i 

Q^^^^ 0 Q Q presents the distribution of probation and^ parole 
^ ■_ officers and supervisors by the age, of the respond- 

Wcc: U.S. Hurcau or the Census, Criminal Justice Employee Characlerislics entS.^The average agC of ptobation and parole 

'^^^ • ' officers and supervisors is 35.8 years. This is sliglitly 
mum standard of a bachelor's degree, -^rA in the less than the average age o£ line and supervisory 
majority .of cases exceed this standard. The propor- personnel in adult corrections (39 years) and juvenile 
tion of officers mi meeting the* standarv*. is slightly corrections. Because of the higher educational attain- 
over 6 percent aviu of these nearly ihree-fouiths have ment in probation and parole, the interaction of age 
attained at least ^ome schooling beyond high school, and education becomes a matter of both generatignal 
Table V-22 presents the pattern of degree attain- differences and the differences between age cate- 
ment among probation and parole supervisors. This gories in the- opportunity to attc n higher educational 
table is particularly interesting in that it clarifies the levels. That is, consideration must be given to both 
distribution of supervisory personnel having an edu- the tendency for younger personnel to be better 
Ciidonal level beyond the bachelor's degree. From, educated than older personnel, and the factor that 
thLs table it appears t' although the, majority of younger personnel have had les<^ time to attain 
supervisors have additional schooling beyond advanced degrees than older personnel. A third 
the bachelor^s v.cgree ihis has not necessarily been factor .to be considered is the suggestion made.by a 
translated into actual degree attainment. The number number of prevjous studies that, because 'of the, 
of supervisors reporting an .educational attainment difficulty probation and parole^4gencies have had 
beyond 16 years of education is appiroximately twice * recruiting persons with better than a college , degree, 
the numbei of persons reporting the attamment of a there has been a relative decline in the overall 
degpee beyond. the bachelor's level. Accounting for a educational attainment of persons recruited into 
diiTorential level of reporting in the survey and the these agencies. Suggestions to this effect have been 
posvsible incomparability of educational data when made by the previously ci<cd Jcinl Commission on 
translating yedrs of education into degree attainment. Correctional Manrx>wer and Training. 

Table V-23., ^ 
Educational A ttainment of Probation and Parole Workers and Supennsors, by Age, 197 J 

Years of Education 

! • ' — Number 

■'^•''^ c,., ''17 or Responding 

IVr:ii ^ 12 13-15 16 / or , . 

Ics' more 
f\ 

All respondents ..^. 100.0 0.1 ^ 0.5 3.6 5:7 51.7 38.4 24,571 

Less than 20 ^' 100.0 -^0.0 O.Q 0.0 {00,0 , 0.0 0.0 7 - 

20-24 100.0 0.0 O.O 8.5 74.0 14.2 2,364^ 

.25-34___i . lOp.O 0.0 * 0.5 2.5 58.1 38.9 11,714 

35-44__ 100.0 0.0 0.5 2.2 7.J 41.8 48.3 . 5,346 

45-.54_^ 100.0 0.3 0.9 7.8 8.9 39.7 42.3 3,657 

. '55-^4 100.0 0.0 3.5 21.8 13.5 32.2 .28.8 1.266: 

'65ormore____'l_-. .100.0 0.0 2.3 .35.0 . 13..8- 15.2 33.6 . 217 

Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Criminal Justice Employee Characteristics Survey, 1975. ' \ ' • ' ^ 
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The pattern presented in Table V-23 neither con- 
firms nor denies the suggestion <jf declining educa- 
tional attainment. However, it does suggest consid- 
erably greater stability in the educational attainment 
of probation and' parole personnel than in either adult 
or juvenile corrections. Table V-23 suggests that 
probation and parole officers between 20 and 54 
vfrar^ of age have relatively similar educational 
backgrounds. In each age category, over 80 percent 
of the officers have 16 years of education or more, 
and of those with less than 16 years of education, 
the. largest proportion have attained some education 
beyond high school. The age ^category 20 to 24 years 
consists primarily of persons with 16 years of educa- 
tion, but only a comparatively small proportion have 
attained education beyond the college degree' leyel. 
The next three age cohorts, 25 to 34 years, 35 to 44 
years, and 45 to 54 years, each show an increased 
shift toward educational levels beyond 16 years. 1 nis 
pattern may suggest a decline in educational attain- 
ment at entry, but it may also suggest a significant > 
level of in-service upgrading on the part of older 
personnel. The relatively small proportion of persons 
aged 20 to 24 w 'lih better than 16 years of education 
also may suggest either a declining level of education 
at entry of merely the relative lack of time such 
persons have Had to advance beyond the 16-year 
level. >^ 

The age cohorts 55 to 64 years arid 65 years and ^ 
older differ from the younger age categories in that 
they have proportionately greater numbers of per- 
sons with less than 16 years of education. Although 
this group constitutes only 6 percent of the probation 
and parole saiiiple it contains 25 percent of officers 
and supervisors with less than 16 years of education 
and 40 percent of those with less than 13 years of 
education. However, despite the disproportionately 
lai'ger numbers of persons with lower educational 
attainment in these categories, the difference be- 
tween them iind the younger cohorts is significantly 
less than the difference between the older and 
younger cohorts in adult and juvenile corrections. 
This may suggest a greater level of stability in 
educational attainment in probation and parole than 
in either adult or juvenile corrections. Thus it may 
be suggested that the future level of education in this 
•area, given the relatively small number of persons 
with an attainment of less than 16 years of education, 
and the apparent stability in overall levels of attain- . 
ment between cohorts, is not iikely to improve 
significantly within the next 10 years. 

4. The educational attainment of probation and 
parole personnel by^^ period of entry. The pattern of 



Table V-24 

The Educational Attainment of Incumbent 
Probation and Parole Officers, at Time of Entry into 
Current Agency of Employment^ and Currently, by 
Period of Entry 

(Percentage of r.fTicers) 



.Period 

of 
Entry 



Years of 
Education 



Attulnment 
at Time 
of Entry 



Current 
Attainment 



1970-V4 Total._l 100.0% 

Less than 12 years 1.6 

12 y^^irs^, '.-^ is 

13-15 years 9.5 

,16 years — 61,2 

17 years or'more --.i .2l!9__. 

Number of officers — 16,248 

1965-69 Total ___ 100.0.% 

Less than 12 years 1 — . 3.0 

12 years : — 1 6.7 

13-15 years 10.8 

. .16 years ^ 59.9 

17 years or more 19.6 

Number of officers '7.161 

1960-64 Total— — - 100.0% 

Less Ihan 12 years ► 1.5 

K ears_-_. - 12.2 

J3-i5 years_J« j. -_— - 19.3 

16 years 46.9 

1 7 years or more 20. 1 

Number of officers . 2,456 




Prior to 
. 1960 



TotaL 



100.0% 100.0% 



Less than 12 years 


0.5 


0.8 




8.8 


12,3 


13-15 years. — - - 


8.6 


2.5 




47.2 


42.0 


17 years or more. ._ _ _ 


^34.9 


42.4 



Number of officers -'. 1 — 2,837 1,325 



Source: U.S. 
Survey, 1973, 



Bureau of Census. Criiniiial Justice Employee Characteristics 



educational attainment presented has suggested that 
there has been relatively little change over the past* 
ten to fifteen years. However, a sOHiewha't different 
profile of educaticinal attainment in this area enierges 
when the incumbent population is divided into co- 
horts based upon the period of their entry in proba- 
tion and parole. By examining each cohort with 
respect to its pa'* m of attainn:)ent at time of entry '' 
and its current pattern of attainment it is possible to 
trace changes between cohorts and within cohorts 
wer time. - 

Table V-24 pre^enlTthe' educational attainrnent of 
incumbent probation artd; parole officers at the time 
they entered their current agency -of employment, 
and their current level of attainment, cdntroliing for . 
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the period they entered probation and parole. The 
table indicates that, as in adult and juvenile correc- 
tions: a dual pattern of change emerges: a shift in 
attainment at entry and in-service educational up- 
grading between time of entry and 1974. 

Considering tlrsl the change in educational attain- * 
ment at entry it appears that there has been a 
relatively distinct change in the educational distribu- 
tion of personnel since 1%0, and a sh-arp change in 
educational distiibution of persons hired before and 
after 1%0, Assuming that incumbent personnel are 
typical of the {XMsonnel employed at a given period 
of time*, it appears that those persons hired prior to 
!9f>0 were somewhat bettei educated^ai the time they 
.were first employed than persons hired subsequent 
to This is suggested by the 'smaller proportion 

of otTicers with less than - ' years of education, and 
the larger proportion w;u\ 17 \ ears of education or 
more among the pre- 1960 cohoil. Over a third of the-> 
ofilcers employed before 1%0 report an educational 
attainment of 17 or more years at the time they were 
first employed, and less than 1 percent of. this group 
reported an entry-level, Attainment of less than 12 
years. By contrast, the proportion of officers with 17 
ur more years of education at entrv in each of the 
subsequent -cohorts has.M'emained near 20 pei'cent. 
and the proportion with less than 12 years of 
education ranges between 1.5 and 3 percent: Simi- 
larly, the proportion of officers m the pre-1960 cohort 
Inst empioNcd with less than 16 years of education is^:. 
smaller than the proportion found in each of the 
subsequent cohorts.' 

Changes in entry-level attainment are also evident 
when the cohorts emploN ci; Jit^ter 1960 are considered 
in isolation. It -appearsjhat there has been a steady 
improvcinent in entry-level attainment since I960, 
characterized " by an increase in the proportion of 
new hires with 16 years of education and a decline in 
the proportion with less than 16 years of education, 
In summary, it is suggested that at some point in the . 
past there was a decline in the entry-level attainment 
of probation and parole personnel, but that subse- 
quent to that decline there has been u gradual pattern 
of improvement. The nature of this change, more- 
over, has been away from the initial employment of 
persons with^ a graduate education, and toward the 
employment of persons at, the bachelor's level. A 
partial explanation fof^this pattern may be the 
accelerated rate of employment noted in the man- 
power section of this volume. This increase may. 
have resulted in anunitiill lowering of entity-level 
educati' ; in order to recruit sufficient 

number, . '■ 



The second pattern noted in Table V-24 related to 
evidence of educational upgrading in-service between 
the date of entry and 1974. Allowing for differential 
rates of reporting education at entry and current 
"education, the table suggests that a significant pro- 
portion of probation and parole officers had im- 
proved their educational status between the t'me 
they entered probation and parole and 1974. For 
example, the cohort employed between 1*965 and 
1969 reduced the proporfion with less than 12 years 
of education from 3 percent at time of entry to less 
than I percent in 1974. Similarly, there was an 
increase in the proportion of officers with 17 or more 
years of education from 19.6 percent at time of entry 
to 41 percent in 1974. Similar patterns may be noted 
in each of the entry period cohorts. 

To summarize, this analysis, it appears that the 
stability -in the educational attainment of probation 
^ahd p/.roIe officers over time is the result of a 
significant pattern of educational upgi'ading. The 
pattern of improvement in entry-level attainment is 
similar to that found in the other areas of corrections; 
thus, it is suggestive of further improvement in the 
future. . 

5. The educational attainment of probation and 
parole officer^: by geographic region.^ The analysis of 
the educational attainment of adult and juvenile 
corrections custody personnel revealed certain pat- 
terns-relative to the geographic location of the 
personnel. In adult corrections the difference be- 
tween regions was a South non-South distinction. In 
juvenile connections the difference between regions, 
was an East-West distinction. In ea..h case the latter 
regions appeared to employ persons with a relatively 
higher level of education than the former iregions. In 
probatiori.and parole. Table V-25 indicates that the 
patterns oi attainment by region reveal no generaliz- 
•able line of distinction, the level of <)ittainment 
varying within relatively narrow ranges. The median 
ieve! of education in each region is about 16.75 
years. The region with the highest median attainment 
is, as 'in both adult and juvenile corrections, the 
Pacific region with a 16.92 year median attainment. 
The region with the lowest median attainment is the 
South Atlantic region with 16.61 years of education. 
Although these differences suggest a similarity be- 
tween educational attainment patterns in probatioji 
.and parole and the mother areas of corrections, the 
differences are themselves not large enough to sug- 
' ^est meaningful distinctions between regions. 

Similaiiy, no patterns, emerge with respect to the 
proportion of officers meeting or exceeding tjhe 
recommended standard of a college level degree. The 



Table V-25 

Educational Attainment of Probation and Parole Officers, by Census Regiot^, 1974 

(Percent of officers) 

: ■ I 

Years Of Education 



Census Ke;)ion* 


ci Tola] 


Less Than 
12 
Years 


12 • 

•Years 


13-15 ^ 
Years 


16 
Years 


17 Years ■ 
or More 


- Median 
Years of 
Education 


U.S. Total- ^ - . 


100.0 


.' 0.9 


. 5.3 


. ^ 7.5 


47.3 . 


38.9 ' 


16.77 


New England^ 


100.0 


0.2 


9.4 


9.0 


42.1 


38.9 


, 16.74 


Middle Atlantic 


ioo.o 


0.9 


5.2 


. 7.2 


• 40.5 


46.1 


16.91 ^ 


' East North Central. __ 


100.0 


' 1.6 


11.3 


10.0 


40.0 


37.0 


16.68 


West North Central-.. 


, IOO.O 


0.0 


3.5 


10.9 i 


' • 49.2 


36.2 


16.72 


South Atlantic > 


100.0 


1.2 " 


4.3 


5.4 . 


64.3 


24.7 


16.61 


East South Central 


iOO.O, 


1.1 


8.5 


9.0 


48.6 


32.5. 


16.64 


^ West South Central^- 


100,0 


1.0 


7.7 


10.4.?' 


40,5 


40.2 


16.76 


i^ountain 


J 00.0 


0.4 


5.9 


. 13.3 . 


45.6 


34.6 


16.66 




100.0 


0.8 


1.6 


4.9 


46.5 


. 46.2 


16.92 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Census i-CriminaJ Justice Employee Characteristics Survey, 1975. ^ ' . \ 
* For a dCHcriptlon of the states contained within each region sec Table V-15. ' " X 



region with the hargest propoi'tion of officer^ With__ 
less than 16 years of education is the East North 
Central region at approximately 23 pej*cent. How- 
everi four other regions employ probation and parole 
officers with less than 16 y^ars of attainment in 
proportions in excess of 18 percent: the New Eng- 
land region, -the two South Central regions, and the 
Mountain" region. In short, the educational attainment 
. of probation and parole officers does not appear to 
vary .significantly along regional lines either with 
respect to general attainment levels or in the propor- 
tion of officers failing to meet recommended stand- 
ards. 



D. Assessment of ' 

Correctional Treatment Personnel: 
Standards and Levels 

Standards, The variety of professions and 
occupations in corrections involved in what is termed 
here the ''treatment'* function necessarily compli- 
cates the analysis of educational attainment, particu- 
larly in view of the limited nature of the information 
available.to this ^tudy. The standeirds for the educa- 
tional preparation of ''treatment" or ''program- 
matic'' "ipersonnel are often set outside the area of 
. corrections, as in the case of psychiatrists ahd 
psychologists, or they are established by state-level 
bodies for an occupation in general, as in the case of 
academic and vocational teachers. In some in- 
stances, as in the case of the "counselor!' position, 
the 'occupation varies among agencies in^ terms of 



duties or level of responsibility. Thus, 'it is' possible 
to speak ,of standards only in a relative sense for 
many of the positions under consideration here. 

The occupations to be discussed here include the 
following: 

® Academic teachers " 

• Vocational teachers 
•^Psychologists 

® Counselors 

• Vocatiojial counselors 

Certain other programmatic occupations in correc- 
tions are not discussed here, primarily because of 
limited iiifcJfmation btU aJso because the standards of 
the occupation are established outside correction^ by 
Recognized professional associations. These occupa- 
tions include medical personnel, psychiatrists, and 
chaplains. 

a. Acaderhic teachers. Arriong'the various ' 
professional treatment personnel working in correc- 
tions- the' most intense interest has been directed 
toward the 'field-treatment occupations in probation 
and parole. Considerably less attention has been paid 
to the other treatment occupations, particularly those 
found in tHe instTtutional setting. Thus, the amount 
of information concerning these otfier^ positions is 
rather limited. An integral part of the corrections 
treatment, system is the educational component, 
embodied in^the person of the academic and^ voca- 
tional teacher. ' 

The national commissions ond professional associ- 
ations have commented upon the ac^emic qualifi- 
cations of persons employed as academic teacher^ in 

/ 
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coTCctions. In genera! the standurds proposed are 
consistent. In 1973. the National Advisory Commis- j 
/Sion proposed that ^ . i 

/ ... in addjtion to meaning State certifica- 
tjon requirements, teuchefs should have 
.additional course work in social education, 
reading ifi^.tmclion, and abnomiai-i^^ychol- 
ogy.. Teachers iu juv.-nile institutions should 
also be. certified to teach exceptional chil- 
dren. have experience teaching inner city 
children, and have expertise in educational 
technology.*' ^ 

In terms of educational preparation, the requirement^ 
of state certification can be uanslated to nriean a 
miniiTtu'm of a "bachelor's degree with an emphaisis 
on 'preparation for teaching." Thiiv was the; finding of 
the GVeenleigh Associates' report prepared for the 
Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training.*^ ^ 

The American Correctional. Association, however, 
fvas suggested a further refinement of this standard. 
It suggests that . 

. . 7" teaching owithin the confines of an c-- 
.'MStitution requires a staff of unusual ability, 
^ince institutions 'for the training of teach- . . - 
■ . cv<i are not geared to the training of correc- . 
tiona! institution employees,' it is desirable 
to arrange with the training authorities to 
provide courses designed to improve the 
performance of the educational staff. Such 
courses as Principles of Guidance,' Counsel- ^ 
ing Theory and Practice, Applied Psychol- 
ogy. Occupational Informarion. Abnormal - 
Psychology. Remedial Reading, Develop- 
mental Reading, Shop Management, and 
Understanding the Delinquent and Crimi- \^ 

^al toward work with delinquent and 

criminals — are recommended.'*' 

Directors of educational programs in corrections are 
an additional source of standards with resjiect to the 
educational preparation of academic teachers. 
Dell'Apa. in 1973, reported, on a. survcv of correc- 
^ tional education directors. The central hnding of the 
study was that academic teachers were generally 
required to provide basic educational skills that in 
the general population are usually provided ut the 
elementary school level:'' 'The^ most appropriate 
preparation suggested by the educational directors 
would be in the following areas: 

o Special education with particular empha is In 
reading and dealing with learning difficulties. 

© Guidance and counseling vyith an emphasis 
4jpon abnormal psychology and teaching the 
emotionally disturbed; 



« The behaviorar sciences, particularly psycho'l- 
" ogy and sociology. 1 

Additional qualifications suggqsted were a complete . ' 
mastery of the given subject area taught, Basic 
training in the provision of individualized'instruetion, ^ 
and a familiarity with techniques designed for the 
teaching of adults.'^ 

b. Vocational teachers, Irl/most institutions the 
academic, educational program is combined .with 
some form of vocational training. The training com- 
ponent of the treatment program may tafce^'on three / 
distinct forms.. , • 

• The first of these ^ay be called *Torma! vocational 
training/' in which inmates are provided with direct . 
and structured instruction in §ne or more vocational 

skills. ' - . ^ , ' C >^ 

The second form is generally called '^prisonMridus-, 
^ tries," in which inmates are eniployed in ^ particular 
trade or occupation within the institution. In>some 
cases prison industries/are structured so as to relate 
directly to the formal training program. In many , 
cases, however,- the industries are operated inde;/ 
pendently of the structured training program, and the 
inmate is required to develop vocational skills . 



^^ihrDUgh informal or;on-the=job-pr^etieeT^— 

the final form of vocational .treatrhent may be 
called 'institutional maintenance." Irl this instance 
the inmate is primarily involved in tasks that are 
directly related to the upkeep of the prison facility. 
Under this, system the skills developed by the 
inmates are not usually related to a structured 
program. of instruction but merely serve to defray .the . 
costs of operating the facility. Thus, the development 
of marketable skills in the inmate rs often a second- 
ary purpose of the system.^'*' / ^ 

Each of these forms of vocational training suggeit^r 
a different role for the personnel employed in the 
' program. In institutional maintenance programs, the 
role of the pe:Nor>ncl is little more than supervisory, 
. and unless somehow geared to the formal vocational 
training progran^J^would not appear to require more 
than a minim'ai level of specialized education. In 
prison-industry programs, the role of correctional 
personnel \vould necessarily vary, with the primary. 
purp6s,e of the program. Thus, of the three fonns^ of 
"^^i/^'ocational training, the only progi'am that would, 
appear *to require some form of formal educational 
preparatfon on the part of correctional persorfhel/ 
would be the formal vocational trainiag program. ^ 
National commissions and professioiiai as^ocia-' 
• tions have suggested few formal standards for per- 
sons employed as vocaHt)nal. instructors other than 
thab'theij be "licensed or credentialed' undeiilm^ 



and regulatit)ns for public education in the state or 
juiisdictioa/' the standard proposed by the Peterson 
Conimission in 1973.-" The Greenleigh Report, how- 
. ever, has pointed out that such a standard does not\ 
; imply a uniform set of qualifications. This report 
. ■ suggested that: / .: 

... in most*" states/. this license may be 
obtained not only through specific academic 
preparation, but through various combina- 
tions of vocational skills and academic 
trainipg. Miuiy vocational teachers are re- 
canted directly from 'the ranks of industry, 
skilled craftsmen, or journeymen. In some 
states ir >se who possess the requisite level 
of vocal. s Hul competence, generally defined 
as a ceilain number of years of experience, 
may obtain vocational teaching licenses by 
completing a minimal number of courses in 
teaching methods. Training programs for 
aduks are most likely to Vse experienced 
workers without specific * preparation as 
^ teacher,8.**^ 

Ph^cholo^isUs , It has been t)ie common prac- 
^tice m ccSxrections to assign occupational "titles to 
'pers\)ns en^doyed in certain pc^sitions that suggest a 
professional level of expertise, without regard to the 
act^l statte^of the employee with respect to recog- 
nize:d professional standards. Because this has appar- 
ently Be^en .particularly true' with respect to the 
position of correctional psychcjlogist, it |s difficult to 
/addres^ the question of the ec^ucational pt^'eparation 
of such personnel.' | , 

. The national commissions arid professional associ- 
ations have clearly stated the [standaid for persons 
employed as correctionai psychologists. The Ameri- 
can Correctional Association hcijs stated that 

... . clinipal psychologists 'fshould] possess 
a minimum of a Ph.D. in [clinical psychol- 
ogy froni' a graduate school afiproyed by 
the American Psychologiciil Association. 

■ . ■ . ' { . 

The *Joint ^Commission found that this standard does 

not casiiy. admit revision. 'Thet Greenieigh Repoit, 
mandated by the Joint Comniission. suggests the 
following: '^^ 

Although bachelor*s degree^' are granted in 
\> J jsychology, and many pe rsons are em- 
ploye^d as ^^psychologists" on the basis of 
these degrees, most authoriljies would agree 
\ that at least a master's degree, and-prefera- 

■ biy a doctorate should' be prerequisite foT 
the pn^ctice of clinical psyclhology or diag- 

■ nostic functions. The American Psychologic 
cal Association does^ not a<llmit those with 

. - less than the Ph.D. to full membership 
status and such persons arej not considered 
''real^psycbologists'' by ttaining confer-j , 



enccs or by the most, prestigious universi- 
tics.-' 

d. Counselors, As-in the case of psychologists, 
the term "counselor" in corrections may or may not 
ref?r to a person with formal educational preparation 
in -counseling. The teim has been used to refer to 
nonprofessional staK and, to untrained volunteers in 
the correctional -^setting. \The standards that have 
been established in this area reflect this multiple 
usage. - 

National commissions and professional associa- 
tions have not examined the particular role of the 
counselor in gr^at detail. The National Advisory 
Commission suggested that foi; the position of coun- 
selor supervisor the educational requirement should 
be a bachelor's degree with training m social work, 
group work, and counseling psychology. Such a 
person, it was felt, would be qualified to supervise 
and train a non-professional couriseling staff, and to 
train paraprofessionals. volunteers, and ex-offenders 
working on it. counseling staff.^*. \ 

The Greenleigh Associates report adopted a more 
•stringent definition of a professional counselor.' The 
rej^rt indicated that there were al least eight sepa- 
rate categories of counselor recognized by the Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Association. Each of 
these areas was found to have varying qualifications 
for full professional status; but the most common 
requirement was a master's degree or one or two 
years of graduate-level education. ;The report also 
noted that, in the counseling field! in general, this 
. standard was rtot met in the majority of cases.^^^ 

The educational aitainment of persons employed 
as counselors in coirections 5S not known. None of 
the major studies focas urKXi this particular occupa- 
tion and, given tfie nebuious definition applied to the 
term in cbirections. it would be difficult to determine 
the educational makeup ofthe group. ' 

-The American (jorrecdonal Association has en- 
dorsed the recruitment of counseling personnel from 
among the line staff.' and, more importantly, has 
suggested that counseling be j:onsidered a general 
function for all staff.^^ The 'distinction between , 
counseling as a specific occupation lind as a generic.' 
function performed by a Nfariety of personnel, is not 
always clear in usage within th^ correctional system^. 
- Vocational counselors constitute a distinct ciass/of 
.counselors of great potential importance in correc- 
tions.; However, the development of a distinct occu- 
pauoh of this sort in corrections does not appe;ar to 
have occurred. In many cases vocational teathers 
are called upon to perform this function in aJidition 
to /'their- -teachirfg duties. However, Levy found- in ' 
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1975 ihat the primary problem in this area was not 
an inability to recmit qualified personnel, although 
that too was a problem, but the lack of any organized 
effort to provide vocational counseling 'in many 
corrections agencies.^- Thus the issue with respect 
to vocational counseling is primarily administrative 
iuid not merely a matter of manpower or.educational 
qualifications. 

^ '''To summarize the standards for correctional treat- 
ment personnel, it appears that an absolute minimum 
educational preparation would be a collegef level 
education. Further evidence to this effect m4y be; 
found in the occupational' analysis performed by 
NMS for th^.^ covTCClional counselor position. Chart 
V-2 lists ^he vark^^iis duties performed by cofcrec- 
tional c(""-^seiors. The order of the tasks is based 
upon Stefia: the proportion of incumbent 

persc?^:. ' . riV^^ning the tasks and the amount of 
time ■ .cjents indicated they devoted to each 

ta^k, . fi. 

■\nc}^^^:x^i\ oglcers were asked to rank three areas ■ 
of prt^py.rauan. indicating whether formal education, 
foroial iraining, or on-the-job training was the princi- 
fv;! k^uns by which they learned to perforni .the 
ta>- . b alike custodial personnel, correctional coun- 
K-^v/s generally ranked formal education first or 
second as th^ source of preparation for these .key 
roles. Although on-the-job training was the primary 
source of preparation most often mentioned, it ap- 
pears that lor certain tasks, particularly the actual 
provision of counseling services, academic i>Fepara- 
tion is often an important source of background. 

Incumbents were also asked to indicate what form 
of preparation was the best way to learn the various 
tasks, and for which taskFa college-level education 
was essential. Academic preparation or college level 
courses were thought to be essential for such tasks 
as providing individual counseling, conducting tests, 
assessing information recdved about inmates, and 
the developing of treatment plans. In short, a sub- 
stantial portion of the correctional counselor^ func- 
tions are based heavily_. .imd-in_some cases exclu- 
sively, upon preparation received: .in an academic 

setting. i * ^ 

Generalizing from the standards and the occupa- 
tional assessment presented here, it is possible to set 
as a minimuni requirement tbe atlainment of a 
bachelor's degree for p^rsons-ermpioyed in rehabili- 
tative functions in correctionsf.. The standard, how- 
ever, applies prigiarily to persons- providing direct 
services or supervising those who provide such 
services. The use -of volunteers, paraprofessionals, 
or other non-professioriaj level personnel in these 



Chart V-2 

Tasks Performed by Counselors in Adult 
Corrections institutions . 

e Ir. crviews client and administers tests to identify and 
classifv client's skills, abilities, and interests. . \ 

• * Establishes periodic' verbal or personar 'contact schedule 

with client and interviews client on conformance to condi- 
tions of incarceration. 

. . ■. 1^ 

• * Establishes and posts case file and evaluates information to ' 

. / ■ . ; 

determine,client's progress and needs. ^ j 

• Receives and takes action on complaints' against plient. 

• * Nej-iotiates^and develops individual treatment program for 

toriectioiiis client and assists c! v iit in implementing pro- 
gram. I ^ 

• ♦ Advises and counsels clients, individually or in groups, 

concerning conditions of incarceration* employment, hous- 
ing, education, community services, and management of 
personal affairs Jo establish realistic and socially acceptable 
behavior patterns. 

• Advises and counsels client's family, or complainants, on 
problems in dealing with client. r. ^ ^ v 

• ♦ Prepares recommendations, reports, and dispositional plans 

on clients for court, parole board, or classification board 

• Testifies at judicial proceedijigs, parole boards or commit- 
tees as expert witr^ to evaluate client progress, and 
assists in decisionnuh .ig. / 

• Establishes and develops contact with potential employers 
of clients. 7 

• Contacts and consults with community agencies, individu- 
als, and commercial firms to evaluate and establish re- 
sources for client treatment and assistance. 

• Promotes and explains correctional programs to /improve 
public understanding^and support of programs, 

o Coordinates use of citizen volunteersS in correctional activi- 
ties. ^ • 

• Attends meetings, hearings\ and legal proceedings to gather/ 
and_.exchange information and provide input to decisions 
regarding clients. 

• . Coordinates information and- plans concerning xlients 

among law enforcement/criminal justice agencies, client's 
family, community agencies, and commercial firtYis. 



' •The most crilicii! tasks: in terms; of porcenl of incumbents reporting they 
performed them and the umount of time spent on them. These tasks represent core 
job activities in that they involve direct contact with thb client or entail recommen- 
dations and decisions based, on rclcvant'clicnt information. * 
Source: NMS Field Job Analysis. 1975 



programs implies that less e<^ucati6nal preparation 
may be accepted for some programmatic positions. 

2. The educational levels of attainment of correc- 
tional line treatment fyersonneL The assessment of 
cun-ent educational levels among ' correctional treat- 
/ment personnel will focus primarily upon that portion 
of these personnel failing to meet the minimum 
standard of a bachelor's degree, presuming that, 



whatever other educational requirements may exist 
for specific occupations, the evidence of educational 
attainment below these levels is the cle£irest indica- " 
tion of deficiency in this area. This approach is 
primarily necessitated by the methodological difficul- 
ties entailed in disaggregating the total treatment 
population into specific occupations. The relatively 
small size of the population used makes the use of 
the entire population as an aggregate preferable even 
though it limits the range of conclusions that can be 
made about the educational attainment of specific 
'areas. 

• Table V-26 presents the educational distribution of 
correctional treatment personnel in adult and Juvenile 
agencies. The table indicates that the educational 
attainment of adult treatment personnel is marginally 
better than that of juvenile treatment personnel. 
However, iri'both areas a Icirge proportion of persons 
employed fail to meet the minimum requirement of 
16* years of education. In adult corrections, the 
•proportion below this level is 38.2 -percent, while in 
juvenile corrections it is 44.6 percent. Presuming the 
nrsarginal acceptability of an educational attainment 
of some college, or 13 to 15 years of education, 15.6 
percent of adult treatment personnel and 19.8 percent 
of juvenile treatment personnel still fall below the 
standard. In short, a significant proportion of correc- 
tional treatment personnel can be regarded as having 
an educational attainment below that thought to be 
minimally necessary by the various national commis- 
sions and associations and also the level suggested 
by the occupational analysis. 

Table V-r27 presents the distribution of adult and 
juvenile corrections line treatment personnel by ac- 
tual degree attainment. The table reinforces the 

Table V--26 



Number of Years of Education Attained by Adult 
and Juvenile Corrections Line Treatment Personnel 
in 1974 



Ycurs uf 


Adult 


Juvenile 


Educntiun' 


Correction^' 


Corrections 


Number of respondents 


3.597 


5.349 


Total 


^100% 


100% 


8 years or less 


0.4 


.0.8 


9-t1 1 years 


1.2 


.3.7 


12 years 


14.7 


15.3 


. 13-15 years 


21.9 


24.8 


16 years 


29.9 


36;8 


' " 17 years or more 


32.0 


18.6 


Average years of education 


15.6 


14.9 



* Source; U.S. Brueau of the Census. Criminal Justice, Employee Characteristics . 
Survey, 1973, , 



Table Vi.27 



Degrees Held by Adult and Juvenile Corrections' 
Line Treatment Personnel in 1974 



Degrees Held 


Adule 
Corrections 


Juvenile 
Corrections 


Number of respondents 


' 2.415 


3.044 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Associate 


8,4 


7.9 


Bachelor's 


57.4 


75,8 


Master's 


28.0 


13,2 


Doctorate 


1.1 


0,2 


" Professional ^ 


1,6 


. 0.8 


. Other 


3,4 


2.1 



Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census. Criminal Justice Employee Characteristics 
Survey, 1973. ^, - 



finding that adult treatment personnel are somewhat 
better educated than juvenile corrections, although 
the data suggest that juvenile corrections employs a 
larger proportion below the standard than adult 
corrections. 



E. Efforts To Upgrade 

the Educational Attainment of 
Adult Corrections Officers 

The level of education attained by correctional 
personnel .has reflected, and will probably continue 
to reflect, the various policies toward education 
maintained by correctional agencies. These policies 
£ire the educational level required of new personnel 
at entry, the educational level required for promo- 
tion, and the various policies maintained by the 
agency to encourage or facilitate further educational 
attainment. . . 

In adult corrections the prospect that entry-level 
educational requirements will b2 raised appears to be 
minimal. Approximately 92 percent of correctional 
executives responding indicated that it was likely or 
virtually certain that entry-level requirements would 
not be raised within two years. Further, 6 of the 
remaining 8 percent responding indicated that an 
upgrading of current requirements was only a possi- 
bility, and only 2 percent rated such an upgrading as 
a near certainty. Thus, whatever upgrading in the 
educational attainment of adult corrections officers 
may take place within the immediate future is most 
likely to be the result of the recruitment of persons 
above existing educational requirements and/or the 
upgrading of existing staff. 

Assessment of the first of these factors can only 
be determined on the basis of past experience and 



will be fiilly discussed in ihe" section ofothis chapter 
concerning educational projections. This section will 
deal primarily with efiforts to upgrade current staff 
through promotional and other policies. ^ 

In order to assess the current effort to raise the - 
educational attainment of adult corrections officers, 
it is . useful to examine the following f^otbrs: first, the 
general attitude of correctional executives toward 
continuing education for their staff; second, the 
opinion of executives regarding the most effective 
means of raising educational levejs;. third, the actual 
level of effort being ^made by adult^ corrections 
agencies to raise educatio^nal attainment; and fourth, 
evidence of actual upgrading in- educational attain- 
ment among adult corrections officers. 

In general, ^dult corrections executives support 
the concept of continuing education for their incum- 
bent staff. Approximately 96 percent of executives 
responding felt that correctional institutions should 
encourage officers to' pursue a college degree after 
beginning their educational career. None of the 
respondents indicated that officers should be discour- 
aged from such a pursuit, arid only 4 percent felt that 
it was not a matter upon which the institution should 
take a position. 

Given this substantial support for continuing edur. 
cation, the opinions of executives regarding the mos^ 
effective means of encouraging or facilitating contin- 
uing education as a matter of policy becomes impor- 
tant. Based upon a ranking of fodn types of policies 
by executives, it was suggested that the most effec- 
tive policies were those that provided tangible bene- 
fits in the form of increased pay or promotional 
opportunities for officers continuing their education, 
After this, direct subsidies for books and/or tuition 
were thought to provide a substantially effective 
incentive, followed by policies permitting time off for 
officers to attend class or adjusting work schedules 
to facilitate attendance. 

The actual policies established to encourage con- 
tinuing education reflect a more cautious pattern of 
thinking on the pan of executives. Although the use^ 
of pay incentives was thought to be the most' 
effective device to encoilrage continuing education, 
only 18 percent of the agencies had implemented 
such a policy. However, 58 percent of all agencies 
responding, indicated that they utilized academic 
achievement as a criterion , in determining eligibility 
for promotion; and 41 percent reported the payment 
of subsidies for books and tuition. The most fre- 
quently utilized policy device was the practice of 
adjusting work schedules, established by 85 percent 
of agencies responding, but only 31 percent of the 
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agencies permitted" time off from work to facilitate 
class attendance. 

• Taken together, these responses indicate that the 
level of support for continuing education is relatively 
high in adult corrections and that certain concrete 
policies have been developed in a fairly large propor- 
tion of agencies to encourage the pursuit of higher 
education. However, the nature of these incentives . 
appear to^be not necessarily the most effective 
means of encouraging this pursuit, with the exception, 
of those agencies utilizing education as a criterion in 
promotional decisions. - ' • 

The actual impact of these polides can only be 
estimated very crudely. What can be presented, 
however, is the evidence of actual levels of upgrad^' r 
ing taking place in adult corrections; not necessarily>y^ 
associated with specific policies. Among the incum- 
bent officers and supervisors employed in adult 
corrections in 1974, approximately 20 percent had 
raised their educational attainment by at least one 
full year of credit over the level of education they 
helcj when they entered their present correctional 
agency. Table V-28 presents the level of educational 
upgrading among adult corrections officers and cus- : 
tody supervisors. The table shows the level of 
education the person had attained at the time .of 
entrance into the employing correctional agency, and 
the number of years of additional edpcation subse- 
quently attained. The percentages presented^ in this 
table are only conservative estimates of the amount 
of educational upgrading actually ticking place. In 
addition to those indicating at least one additional 
year, a- certain propdrtion of those classified as 
having -attained "no additional years" of education 
had actually continued their education since their 
entry, but had not yet attained.one full year of credit. 
. This proportion can be estimated to be slightly more 
than 10 percent of thatxlassification* based upon the 
fact that that proportion pf the group reported 
participating in LEEP. Presuming that an additibnal 
number of officers, and sui5ervisors had taken addi- 
tional course-work without the assistance of LEEP, 
it can be estimated that an additional 8 to 12 percent ' 
of all officers had raised their educational level short 
of one full year of credit in 1 974. 

Table . V-28 indicates that the group of officers 
most likely to have increased their educational attain- 
*ment were those entering corrections With less than 
a high school education (less than 12 years) and 
those with some education beyond high school (13- 
15 years). Approximately 28 percent of the latter 
group and 22 percent of those with less than 12 years 
of education had increased their education at least 



Table V-28 

Additional Years of Education Attained by Aduk 
Corrections Officers and Supervisors Since Entry 
into Current Agency, byEdacationxd Levelbt 

' , - Entry, 1974 ' . 

• ^ 

Education al Entry . 

Additiorul '• ■ ' 

- Years AH x. Us. ,^ ^^^^^ jj Years ' 

AiUincd Kcspond- Than ^cars Yc;^s or ?>!orc 
cms ' 12 Years 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

No iidditional 

years _____ 80.4 77.5 82,^ 72.0 88.6 

1 yc^ir 9.2 4.4 7.8 18.1 S.4 

2 years .__ 6.1 5.7 6;2 ^ ,.8.3 «3.0 

3 years . 2.1 5.5 h5 ' 1.1 ' 0.0 

4 years or more. 2.2 6.9 1.5' 0.4 0.0 
Number of re- . 

spondcnts 57.675 10,511 31,783 10,7 48 4, 633 

Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Criminul Juslie'c Employee Characierislics 
Survey, J 975.* 



Table V-29 

Additional Years of Education Attained by Adult t 
Corrections Officers and Supervisors Since Entry ^ 
intQ Their Curre fit Agency, by Length of Service, 
/ ^ ; 1974 

Length of Service 

Addilionul ^'"^ 
Year Tola!: 

..^'^^^ i AU 0-5 6-10 11-20' 21 Years 

Respond- Years Ye«rs Years or More - 
ents J 

Total ,-.r_^00.0% 100.0% 100,0% 100.0% 100.0%' 

No additional « . 

years 80,4 ^ 82.8 71,0 78.9 91.3 

1 year __ 1 ' 9.2"*' 9.8 11^^ 6.6 2.2 ■■ 

2years 6.,1 4.8 . W'i 6.5 2.7 

3 years _._L,_. 2.1 1.5 2.9 3.3 - 1.0 
A years or mori . 2,2 ' 1.2 2.5 4,7 2.7 

Number of re» 
spondents 57,675 53,431 10,220" 11.197 2,827 

Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census. Criminal Ju!>(icil Employee Characteristics 
Survey, 1975. \ 



one year or more. Not surprisingly, the group least 
likely to have raised their educational attainment was 
the group with 16 or more years of education ,at 
entry. Only II percent of that group and only 17 
percent of those entering with 12 years of education 
showed evidence of educational upgrading. This 
fjattem suggests that educational upgrading is most 
prevalent among those officers and Supervisors with 
an intermediate educational statOs. That is, those 
officers between natural educaticrnul plateaus such as 
those with less than high school and those with some 
college, are more likely to continue their education 
than those having already^ attained a natural level 
such as t^Je high school diploma or a college degree. 

Table V-29 presents the pattern of educational 
upgrading controlling for the length of time the 
person had been employed in his or her current 
agency. The lable suggests that educational upgrad- 
ing was^, most often achieved by those with a fairly 
long period of service. Only 17 percent of those with 
less thafi six /^ars of service had increased their 
educational attainment at least one full year, whereas 
for those with between 6 anH 10 years the proportion 
was 29 percent, and among those with between 11 
and 20 years' of^ service the proportion was 21 
percent. The group least likely to have raised their 
educational attainment were those with 21 or more 
years of service, of which only 8 percent indica J 
one full year of additional attainment or more. 



In summar>%; the recent emphasis upon educational 
attainment stimulated by the introduction of LEEP 
and other progiams appears to have had its greatest 
impact upon those cffieers asid supervisors whose 
initial education was siightly lower or slightly above 
the average education of all officers; ai;d the group 
most likely to have <taken advantage of increased 
educational opportunities were those with more than 
6 years of service,> fth the exception of those with 
more than 20 yeat s of service. For a further discus- 
sion of this see the general discussioii of tli^ impact 
of LEEP contained' in Volume V. 

F. Efforts To Upgrade the 

Educational Attainment of Juvenile 
Corrections Officers 

The higher educational attainment of juvenile cor- 
rections officers and supervisors in comparison W\\h 
* 4hat found in adult corrections would lead one to 
suspect that more emphasis would be placed upon 
education in juvenile corrections and that a greater 
level of effort to raise educational attainruent would 
be evidient. ' 

First, with respect to the prospect that educational 
requirements at'entry would be increased, within the 
immediate future, it was found that juvenile correc- 
tions executives were more likely to anticipate higher 



educational requirements than adult executives. 
Whereas only 8 percent of adult corrections execu- 
tives indicated that entry-level requirements would 
po^ssibly be raised within two years,, more th'an 20 ^ 
percent* of juvenile corrections executives indicated 
that such an increase was almost certain or a strong 
possibility. Thus, juvenile corrections agencies ap-- 
pear to anticipate a greater level of educational 
upgrading merely on the basis of entry-level requife- 
ments:' 

Despite this, however, the policies of juvenile 
corrections agencies toward the continuing education 
of e^^isting- staff appear to be slightly less well 
grouMed than in adult agencies. Although 87 percent 
of juvenile executives responding indicated vhafnew 
child care workers should be encouraged to continue 
their education toward a college degree, a substantial 
proportion, 13 jpercent, indicated that this matter was 
not one upon which the agency , should take a 
position/ ' 

The judgment of juvenile executives concerning 
the most effective* means by which incumbent offi- 
cers could be encouraged to continue their education 
followed the same pattern 'as that found in adult 
corrections. That is, greater effectiveness was 
thought to accrue to policies providing concrete 
incentiv^ri such as^alxiiry or promotional incentives 
or ihst sutsidy pf books or tuition. Less effective, 
according to these executives, were policies merely 
facilitatmg 'further education such as adjusting sched- 
ules or permitting time off from work to attend 
classes- 
More interesting is the pattern of actual policy 
implementation in juvenile corrections. Juvenile cor- 
rections-agencies are slightly less likely than adult 
agencies to utilize education as a criterion for pro- 
motion and more likely to permit time off to attend 
classwork. Approximately 45 percent of juvenile 
agencies, compared to 59 percent 6f adult ageitcies 
use an educational criterion in promotion; and 43 
percent of juvenile ageficies permit time off, ' as 
compared with 31 percent of adult agencies. In other^ 
respects the policy implementation patterns are al- 
most identical in adult and juvenile corrections. 
Thus, it may be suggested that juvenile agencies are 
' less likely to provide concrete incentives thoughtoto 
' be most effective but are more willing to facilitate 
through other means the continued education of their 
custody staff. 

Table V-30 presents the actual pattern of educa- 
tional upgrading that has bee^n accomplished by 
juvenile corrections custody OilTicers and supervisors 
since their initial employment. Again, this table 



Table V-30 

Additional Years of Education Atto^ed by Juvenile 
Corrections Officers and Supervisors Since Date of 
; Entry, by Educational Level at Entry,, 1974 



Educutton at Entry 



Additional 
Years 
Attained 


Tplal: 
All 
Respond- 
ents 


Less Then 
12 Years 


12 
Yeari^ 


1J-V5 , 
Years 


16or 
or More' 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


lOO.O^lr 


100.0% 


100.0% 


No additional 












years 


76.9 


77.4 


81.4 


63.6 


84.6 


1 year 


12.2 


6.0 


8.5 


21.3 


10.1* 


2 years 


6.2 


6.0 


.' 5.1 


8.5 


5.3 


3 years : 


2.8 


* 3.6 


2.0 


6.2 


0.0 


4 years or more 


1.9 


7.0 


3.0 


0.3 


0.0 


Number of re- 












spondents 


20,70^ 


2,604 


6.197 


5,733 


6,174 



- Sources U.S. Bureau of tlic Census. Cri'mmal Justice Employee Characteri'.tics 
Survey. 1975. ' , 

presents only a conservative estimate of the amount 
of educational upgrading that has taken place, in that 
it does not indicate additiorial educational attainment 
of less than one full year. The proportion of" those 
indicating -no additional yeafs of education, but 
indicating, participation in tEEP is approximately 9 
percent. Thus the total proportion of those with less 
than one f^iU year of additional educational credit can 
be estimated to be belween 7 and 10 percent cf the 
entire population of juvenile officers and supervisors. 

In 1974 the proportion of juvenile officers and . 
supervisors that bad attained at least one* additional 
year of educ^-ition after entry was 23.1 percent. This 
Ai only slightly higher than the propoition found in ■ 
adult corrections, indicating that the kvel of eduisa- 
tional upgrading among custody personnel in general 
has been relatively uniibrm. The group most iikely 
to have increased its educational attainment was the 
group with ^better than a high school education but 
less than 16 years of education at entry. Approxi- 
matejy. 36 percent of this group increased . its educa- 
tion at Jeast one year sjrice entry, compared with the 
totd percentage of 23 . The n^xt highest group was 
those persons with less than a high school education 
at entry, of which 23. percent increased their educa- 
tion at lea.st oja^ year. The groups that were jeast 
likely to have increased tiieir educational attainment 
were those with exactly 12 years .or. 1.6 years of 
education, repeating the same pattern found in adult 
corrections. In these groups the proportions upgrad- 
ing their education were 19 percent and 15 percent, 
respectively. 



Table V-31 

Additional Years of Education Attained by Juvenile 
Cornxtions Officers and Supervisors Since Date of 
Entrv into Currenj Agency, by Length of Ser\>ice, 
^ ' ' \ 1974 ■' 







V«:ars*of Service . 
















Years 


All „^ 


0-5 


6-10 • 


n-20 


20 T:fears 


Altai iKd 


RcMpor.d- 


Years 


Years 


Years 


or More 




cnts 












lOti.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100,0% 


No additional 












years 


76.9 


80.! 


633 


84.4 


.84.2 


1 year 


12.2 




18.5 


3.3 


6.7 


2 year?* 


6.2 


6.0 


. 6.4 


8.0 


2.0 


3 years 


2.8' 


L2 


9.0 


0.6 


0.0 


4 years or more - 


. 1.9 


1.2 


2.8 


3.7 


7.1 


Number of re- 












spondents 


20.708 


14.051 


4.462 


1 .898 


" 297 



Source-. U.S. Bureau of ihc Census, Criminal Justice Employee Charade risiics 
Survey, 1975. - ^ 

Table Vl31 presents the pattern of educational ; 
upgrading, controlling for the length of time persons 
had served in their current agency of employment. 
As in aduft corrections? the group mpsl likely to 
have 'attained additional education .were those per- 
sons with between 6 and 10 .years of service. 
Approximately 37 percent of , this group had attained* 
at least one additionaL.year of education, compared 
to 23 percent forjhe entire population. 
. In summary, the level of upgrading among juvenile 
corrections officers and supervisors is essentiaUy the 
same as that found for adult' custodial pers^onnel. In 
both instances educational upgrading was the .most 
prevalent among^ those either above or below the 
average euucational attainment of the' general groups, 
arid among those persons having been initially em- 
ployed between 6 to 10 years at the time of the 
survey. 

G. Efforts To Upgrade the 
Educational Attainment of 
Probation And Parole Personnel 

The analysis of upgrading, of educational attain- 
ment in probation and parole is more complex than 
in adult^ and juvenile corrections. Whereas in the 
latter two areas of corrections there has been a 
general assumptioiJ that educational levels have ini- 
.proved over the p^st, in probation and parole there 
has been no clear indication that this has occurred. 
Referring, to the discussion of current educational 



levels ill Section C of this ch^ter, it was noted that- 
only among the oldest officers and among those- with 
the longest pejiod of service was there a discernable 
decline: iri educatfonal attainment. Indeed, the 'evi- 
dence presented suggested the possibility that edu- , 
cational levels :at entry may have ^leclined in recent 
:years, based ifpon the finding that among oBRcers 
between the ages of 20 and 44 the proportion with an. 
education beyond 16 years steadily >creased as age 
increased. The alternative hypothesis was that edu- 
cational' attainment at entry may. have remained 
constant but that there had been' a considerable^ 
amount of educational upgrading among probation , 
and parole officers in the older age categories. 

The evidence concerning. entry-level educational 
requirements in probation and parole indicates that^ 
there has been relatively little change and that there 
is little likelihood that there will be major changes in 
the immediate future. OmV 15 percent of probation 
and parole executives responding indicated that edu- 
cational requirements would be raised within the 
next two years. THis estimate is slightly greater than 
that found in adults con'ections, but considerably less 
than that indicated' by juvenile corrections . execu- 
tives. Thus, whatever char^ges have taken place in 
probation and parole, arid those changes likelyjo 
- take place in the future, will result primarily, from 
changes other than in the formal educational require- 
ments of employing agencies. 

Considering the impact of agency policies upon 
educational levels among incuniDent officers, it ii» 
first noted that there is the svjne basic support for 
continuing education amon^ probation and parole 
Executives as was noted in the other twc areas of 
corrections. Eighty-seven percent of probation and 
parole executives indicated, that they favored the 
encouragenient of incumbent officers to continue 
their education after entering employment. However, 
12 percent of executives indicated that they felt the 
matter was one upon which the agency should not 
take a position. This is approximately the same level 
, of support for continuing education as was found 
among juvenile corrections executives. 

Despite this support, the actual implementation of 
policies to encourage continuing education among 
' probation and parole . officers is less evident in this 
area than in any of the others examined. Table V-32 
summarizes the findings concerning the provision^of 
various p$)licy incentives aimed at the continuing 
education of incumbent personnel in all three areas 
of corrections- As the table indicates, probation, and 
parole agencies provide incentives less frequently 
than any^qther area of corrections, with^he sole 
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. * . Table 

Percentage of Correctional Agencies implementing 
Various Policies to Encourage Countinuing 
EdidcaiionrAmong Incuntbent Staff, by Type of 
Correctional Agency » 

Policiej ■ Adult Juvenile Probation 

Adopced Corrections Corrections and Parole 

Adjusting schedules 

lo permit class • . 

attendance 84.4 . 80.7 . /B.4 

Allowing lime off to 

attend class . 31.0 43.0 56.1 

Subsidy of books or 

tuition 40.7 39.5 . 35.3 

Pay level based on ed- 
ucational attainment 17.6 18.7 15.2 

Education considered 
in promotion deci- 

sions " 584 , 45.2 .28.0 

Source: hf MS Executive Surveys. 1975. 



exception of permitting time off to attend classes. In 
:|dl- other policies— the use of salary incentives^, pro- 
iftotional incentives, the payment of subsidies, and 
the adjustment of >york schedules-^jrobt^tion and 
parole agencies lag behind the other areas of correc- 
tion^. *" - 
'^Nevertheless, analysis, of actual shifts in educa- 
tional attainment among incumbent probation and 
parole officers since ent^ry into their positions indi- 
cates a more rapid rate of educational upgrading than 
in other key correctional occupations (Table V-33). 
Approximately 30 percent of probation and parole 
officers, surveyed in 1974, had. increased their edu^ 
cational attainment at least one year since their entry 
into their correct agency of employment, in addition, 
' an estimated 9 to 15 percent of all officers and 
supervisors can be reasonably assumed to have 
taiken additional coiirsev^ork but to have not attained 
one fiill year of credit. 

Table VI^33 indicat.i that the group most likely to 
have i*aised its educational attainment since entry 
were those persons with between 13 and 15 years of 
education at entry. Sixty-seven percent of this group 
indicated an increase of at least one year as of 1974, 
constituting the most significant incidence of upgrad- 
ing so far examined. Equally dramatic, 53 percent of 
officers and supervisors employed with less than a 
high school education had raiseJi their educational 
attainment by at least one year. Moreover, the 
largest proportion of this group had raised its attaiii- 
O^ent by 4 or more years, indicating not' only a broad 



. ' : Table V-33 

Additional Years of Education Attained by 
Probation a nd Parole Officers '^and Supervisors 
Since Date of Entry into Curreni'^Agency, by 
Educational Level<it Entry J974 

Education at Entry 

Additional ^ * Percent ' nu.^-,,. 

. . Percent ■ ^ « Percent 

Years rcrccm ^^^^ percent Percent 

Attained • :* than *^ Mi 13-15 'J"^ 

All Re. Years Years 

spondems yg^j, or More 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0. 100.0 

Nq^ additional 

years 69.6 46.7 ' 60.4 32.8 74.8 

1 year 'l7.4 0.0 8.0 23.8 17.4 

2 years. 10.4"^ 10.5 16.5 "29.2 . 7.8 

3 years l.I 3.2 3.5 §.4 0.0- 

4 years or more 1.5 39.6 11.5 5,8 . 0.0 
Number of respond- - , . ■ - .. 

ents '29,923 285 K542 : 3,028 25.068 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Criminal Justice Employee Characteristics 
Survey, 1975. \ ^ . ' 



pattern of continuing education but a significant 
absolute increase in coverall educational status. 

Among those- groups that in adult, and juvenile . 
corrections^ were least likely to have raised their 
educational levels— those with exactly 12 years 6f^ 
i^ducatiQn or those with 16 or more years of educa- 
tion—the incidence of upgrading in probation and 
parole is significantly greater. Forty percent of those 
with 12 years of education and 25 percent of those 
with 1$ or more years of education have raised their 
attainment one' or more years. These percentages are " 
higher than the overall proportion .of either adult or 
juvenile personnel improving their educational attain- 
ment. „ 

. Table V-34 presents the amount of educational 
upgradijng in probation and parole, controlling for the . 
amounF of time the officers and supervisors had been 
employed in their current agency. The table indicates 
that, as in adult and juvenile corrections, the group 
^' most likely to have increased their educational attain- 
ment are those with between 6 and 10 years of 
service, and the group least likely to have raised, 
their attainment are those with 21 or more years of 
Service. 

In summary, the level of upgrading in probation 
and parole is far greater than in either of the other 
two areas iDf corrections. However, the same pat- 
terns noted in the other areas are agj?in apparssnt. . 
Those persons entering with an intermediate level 



XableV-34 

'Additional Years of Education Attainhi hy 
Probation and Parole Officers 'ahd Superx'isors 
Since Date of Entry' '"^^^ Current Agency, by 
Length of Service. ^4p74 

Years of Service 

Additions • - 

Yeaf> Percent p^^^^^^^ Percent PerccDl Percent 

Attained J'"'^- 0-5 • 6-10 11-20 21 Years 

^ All Re- - y^.^^^ y^^rs Years or More 
spondenls ■ ■ ^ 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 1100:0 

No addiiiortal 

years 69.6 .. 72.9 56.3 68.8 85.4 

1 year 17.4 17.0 22A 16.3 3.2 , 

' years ' _ 10.4 7.7 19.6 10.5 6.3 

3 ye:irsl/_ i.l . 1-2 1.1- .0.1. 1.2 

4 years or'iuore ' 1.5 L2 0.5 4.3 3.8 
Number of respond- - 

enis _j 29,923 19,477 5.997 3M7 680 

Source ^)J,*S. Burca'a of IK Cen\a*. CrimijU'» Justice Employe Chamcterislics 
Purvey; V97!i. ' .. • '* 



of ediiicaiional a(ttaiiit:?i:eni, ihose between natural pLi- ' 
' teaus-in educatiDn, £i?e more likely to have enhanced 
their edacationa!! status than those with a high school 
or a ooUege-lcvTel anranment. Moreover, continuing- 
education appears be more prevalent among . 
"•peraoints siow at ain tntermedlate point in their careers: 
ttose who 'have been employed/ in their current 
agencies ffxiiore than 6 but less \hm 20 years. 

"Th^ evKknce prese?)ted here' adds credence to the 
hypo?.hesis that current educational levels are the ^ 
product of in-servipe upgrading. However, ^ does 
not directly establish the impact of the educational 
requiirements imposed at entry. 

H. .The Impact of tEEP 

Upon the i^ducatibnal Upgrading 
of Correctional Personnel 

. In the discussion of efforts to upgrade the educa- 
tional attainment of correctional personnel, it wa = 
indicated that a significant /incentive for inservice 
upgrading has been the establishment of LEEP. The 
- magnitude of the. impact LEEP has had upon educa- 
tional attainment in corrections is discussed in con- 
siderable deti^ in Volume V of thi§ report. In this 

, section, the impact of LEEP in the specific area" 
corrections will be discussed. 

Table y-35 present^* th'6 proportion of pei*sons in 
various correctional 6>-cupations reporting participa- 

> tion in LtEP. Althcugh participation in LEEP 



^ Table V-35 ' ' - 

PrSportion^f Correctional Personn^^ ^267^^^^ 
% in LEEP, by Correctional O^oup^^l:^^ 

Correctional Occupations • ^'^'Paiinp 

Total, all corrections personnel ^.^--r^-^^^ 4q'J 

, Management personnel . ^3^' 

Supervisory personneL-L ^^^^^y"' • ' 

Custodial line personnel ^J^--^^."^" 3^'^ 

Treaunent line personnel .ji""' •^j'j' 

All other personnel — ^ ^5'^ 

Total, adult corrections personnel.^ ^ ^ 

Total, juvenile corrections personnel 38*^ 

Total, probation and parole p;5rsonn<ii — 

'■ ■ — '■ — ' " ^ — joyee " ■ ' 

Source: U.S. Burvau of ih;: Ccac-:.5. Crimiri^,j Justice ^ ^^^'^Hstics. 

1975. , 



appears to have been fairly . VidesP^'^^g tlx ^ 
vcorrect^onai occupations, it also apf^ r Certain 
OGCu'pations have made ©reoit^r Us^ ^ • P^gram 
than others. . . Sq^lX 

Jn' adult and juvenile correction^* nd sx?^ P^ci- 
pation was reported by maiiagemen^ ^^^isory 
level* personnel' than by line persoJ^^^'p^J^^'^g the • 
line person3?^el, treatmen' -^ploVe^^p have 
participated more frequcndy iri ^re^ ^^stody 
personnel. Finally, comparing the t^^^ aduU 
and juvenile connections, it ^Pp^^^^^ore j^.^^^^'^^ 
ccjnrections personnel were g^neral'^ ^qj^s -^V t^ 
participate in LEEP than aduu corr^^^ t.E£^^^^^^^'* 
In the area of probation and Par^^^/j^lt ^ .P^ci- 
pation was uniformly higher than in proK^ ^.^^^^^'^ ' 
con-ections. thirty-eight percent of^^p^^^*^^^ and 
parole personnel participated> -^q ^^^ratn in 
comparison with 31 percent; of ju^^^^^^tio ^^^^^10"^ 
personnel and 26 percent of ^d^'t c**^^j.^te,^^ Person- 
nel. Within probation and pafo'e x tha^^ P^ici- 
pation among line officers ^eXCee^^ both 
supervisory ' and management, Per^^^ ^p*^ ^^Wever, ^ 
the margin of difference do^s ^^^-^veri^^^ 
significant in" relation - to adult J ^ correc- 



tions. 



The measurable impact of i^EEP Ot^r ^.^^^^"^ 
upgrading is presented in Tat>le ^ ^pery- ''^S 
portion of incumbent officer5 and ^4 ^^^^^ em^ 
-•ployed • within fiv.e yea^^s >rior to ^ . Jal ^ "^--36 

* personnel' 
at least . 



j)resents the distribution olf corr^^^ .^^ P^rsofin 
who had raised their education^ ' ^'^'^ 



one full year between the tifne Qy . j l(V7 ^ 
their cunrect agency of employrnenV^^tg^ . speci- 
fying whether or not they had Parti^^^ - LEEP- 
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: Table V-36 ' • * ' 

. Percentage of Line and Supervisory Personnel 
Raising Their Educational Attainment by at Least 

One Year by Status of LEEP Participation: 
Incumbent Personnel with Five or Less Years of r 
Service 



A. 



Correctional Area 


Partici- ^ 
pated in 
LEEP 


Did Not 
Partici- 
pate in 
LEEP 


Total 


'Adult corrections 








officers and 








supervisors 


34.1 


. 65.9 


100.0 


Juvenile correc- 








tions officers' and 








supervisors :. 


19.8 


80,2 


100.0 


Probation* ar^d pa- 








role officers and 








- supervisors 


33.7 ' " 


66.3 


100.0 * 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, CriminalJustice Employee Characterii^tics. 
1973. 



The table suggests that at best LEEP participation 
accounts for only about one-third of the educational 
Ujpgrading among correctional line arid supervisory 
personnel in this cohort. In adult corrections, only 
34 percent of those supervisors and officers raising 
their educational attainment at l^ast ► one year had 
participated in LEEP. A like proportion had partici- . 
pated in LEEP in probation and parole. In juvenile 
corrections less than 20 percent af all those raising 
their attainment one year had participated in IJEEP. 
Thus, 'although the impact of LEEP can be regarde,d 
as significant, it appears that within corrections a 
large majority of personnel have raised their educa- 
tional attainment without this assistance. As a caveat 
to this ifinding, however, it should be noted that a 
sizable number of personnel in corrections had 
participated in LEEP but had not yet attained one 
full year of additional academic credits. 

♦ ' 

L Summary of Major Findings 
and Recommendations 

The educational attainment of personnel in correc- ' 
tions appears to have improved significantly within 
'the last 10 to 15 yeeirs^ However, in a jiumber of 
areas a substantial gap between desired and actual 
educational attainment remains. 

Considering all three areas of corrections together, 
it appears that one" can roughly order the major 
occupations as follows, in . terms of educational 
attainment. - ' " ^' \ 



• Leas^^educated are the adult" corrections pjBFicers 
with ah'averafge attainment at- or around 12 
years of educatiop. . . ' ' 

• Adult corrections supervisors are only sligHtlJ 
better .educated than their subordinates, but stifl 
are typically at the high school graduate level. 

• Juvenile- corrections chifd care workers are 
better educated -than (either of the previously 
cited occupations, with an average attainment 

' of around 13 years of education, , \ . 

o Juvenile corrections supervisors^ howeveV, have 
an average attainment of 14^years, w^hich is 
only slightly below^the level of att^fnent found 
among juvenile corrections treatment personhel. 

• Adult corrections treatment personnel, have an 
^average attainment of over. 15 yeats of educa- 
tion. 

• Probation and peirple ofiFicers and supervisors 
remain the most-educated occupations in cor-- 
rections, with an attainment of 16 and 17 years 
of education, respectively. 

Patterns in educational attainment by age are in 
the expected direction in all areas but probation and 
parole. In adiilL^tfjuvenile concoctions, educational 
attmnnient is tetter among ^youn^lr-personriel than 
among older personnel. This pattern suggests a 
gradual improvement in educational/^ttainment in the 
past arid appears to suggest a continued improvement 
in the future as the older and less-educated personnel 
leave the worlc force. Of these two areas, juvenile 
corrections appears to be- moving toward higher 
educational levels at a faster. rate than adult correc- 
tions. .WRereas the educational attainment of adult 
corrections officers remains heavily oriented to the 
12-year, high school education level, juvenile correc- 
tions appears to have increasingly recruited from 
among Ihbse with 13 or more years of edjication. 

By contrast, educational levels in probation and 
parole appear to have remained fairly stable, as 
indicated by the distribution of current personnel by 
age.. Only among the very oldest probation and 
parole officers is there a significant iDroportion of 
officers at the lower educational levels. , " 

A somewhat different picture of the educational 
patterns in corrections can be otained by examining " 
the educational attainment of incumbent personnel at 
the time they entered correctional crtiployment and, 
comparing that pattern with current edj^cational dis- 
tributions. In both adult and juvenile corrections 
there has be.en a constant pattern of higher entry- 
level educational attainment over time, and a pattern* 
,of in-servjce upgrading of personnel after entry uritil 



the^ present. Of the two areas, juvenile corrections • 
had made a more rapid movement toward higher - 
educittional, levels than adult corrections. ♦However,, 
the principal rekson for this appear 9>. to be the more 
rapid improvement in the educational attainment of 
newly-employed personnel rather than a more con- 
certed effort' to upgrade personnel alread^^, employed. 

There was, hovyever, an apparent decline in the 
early 1960V in the^ educational attainment of newly' 
appointed probation^ and parole officers. A signifi- 
cantly larger proportion of current J^ersGnoel, who 
Were originally employed prior {p^p[%0, had attaiaed 
17 or more years oj^education'^wlieathey were hired 
than in any subsequent group of new. hires. The large 
.increase in demand for probation and parole office rs,^; 
coupled with general 'shortages of college trained _ 
personnel in the 1960's, appears to have resulted in 
a reduction in entry-level educational standards dur-^ 
ing this operipd. However, the trend since the early 
1960's has been one. of gradual improvement In 
entry-level attainment, so that by the most teceht 
period the . eduCaticnal level of nej^v entrants was 
only marginally belowjhat of the pre-1960 cohort. 
(This analysis makes no allowance for possible . 
differences in attrition of personnel, by educational 

level.) .. .. 

the stability in educational attainment in probation 
and psuole is apparently due to what appears Jto be. 
the high level of in-service upgrading that has taken' 
^lace in that occupation. The result of this upgrading 
has b^en to bring a substantial proportion of officera 
with lower educational attainment up to levels that 
approach the recommended minimum standard of at 
least a four-year college education.' ^ 
- Variations in educational attainment by geographic 
region 'we re. also aoted, but unlike adult corrections 
the distinguishing variable is one of East and Wjpst. . = 
Juvenile officers in the Western regions tend to be 
better edqcate'd than officers employed in Eastern 
regions. No geographic variations of significance 
were fdiind in probation and parole. 

Efforts to upgrade educational attainment of in- 
cumbent correctional personnel were .found to vary 
among the three areas.of correcti6ns. Adult correc- 
tions agencies apparently provide the most direct 
and meaningful incentives to incumbent officers to 
continue their education, followed by juvenile correc- 
tions, and probation and parole. However, evidence 
of actual upgrading^ indicates that the area where the 
largest ^oportion of personnel have improved their 
education ^er entry 1s in probation and parole. 

Assessment of educational standards in corrections ^ 
were based upon a variety of sources including 



recommendations of national commissions and 
professional associations, and the findings of NMS^ 
occupational analyses. The§^ generally ^confirm the- 
prevailing nona of a high school minimum educa- 
tional requirement for custodial personnel and a 
•minumuip standard of a bachelor's degree- for per- 
sons emiJloyed in correctional treatment occupations 
and as probation and parole officers. On the basis of 
these standards, it was found that the area most in 
need. of educational upgrading is correctional treat- 
ment. Thirfy-ei^t percent of adult treatment person-: 
ne\ 3ndMT^(o^45 percent of treatment personnel in 
juvenile^encies re'ported an .eduqational Mtainment 
below 16 years. In both adult and juvenile correc-"<l 
tions over 15 percent of those employed in treatment • 
''positrons reported no college education at all, 
. In comparisoA with, the need for upgrading in the 
area of treatment, the remaining occupations appear 
to be within a reasonable distance of the suggested 
standards. In each Case, less than 20 percent fail to 
meet the standard, and this proportion can be 
reasonably* expected to drop further, given current 
trends in entry-level attainment and in-seryice up- 
grading. In the cW of adult and juvenile corrections 
custody personnel, the proportion of incumbents 
. with less than a higfi school graduate level of 
education can be expected to drop significantly 
within the next 10 years, as older, less-educated 
personnel are replaced by entrants with higher edu- 
cational att£iinment. In probation and parole, the dual 
trend of improved entry-level attainment since 1960 
and a considerable rate of in-service upgrading also 
indicates a fiirthef reduction in the relatively small 
proportion of officers with less than a^bachelor's 
de^ee. 

Based on the above findings, the following recom-^ 
mendations ar^made: \ ; 

•^o LEAA and the educational community, together 
with the adult and juvenile correctional facilities 
should examine jointly the current procurement 
programs, educationaKopportunities'*, artd in- 
service training programs for the purpose of 
accelerating the*^ educational level of attainmept 
of adujt and juvenile corrections treatment peF 
sonneh Given the urgency of juvenile needs and 
the requirement to strengthen juvenile services, 
first priority should be given to the juvenile 
treatment group. 

9^ In pursuing the above objective, specific empha- 
sis in educational and training programs should 
' . be given to the development of those skills and 
' knowledges^ which are directly' related to the 



xbunsefing .and^-gyidance fijpctb^ as it applies 
to the solution df juvenile problernis.^ Most of 
^ these skill aiid knowledge. ^requireajents, some 
" :of which have been. identified in Volume VIII 
of -this report, indicate a need for college ^evel 
preparation, supplemented by graduate study. 
In the^x^ination of current programs against 
these occupational requirements, it' is also rec- 
oramended fliat any revised courses also reflect 
further impacts whiqh*"changed institutional or 
community-based correctional ^'treatment pro- 
grams, based on new correctional strategies, 
may have on position requirements and occti- 
. 'pational standards. , / 

» It is .further recommended that thg iihpetus 
toward the further^ducational upgrading of the 
line correctional officer be sustained through 
continued support of in-service educational op- 
portunities. Although a college level -educational 
/requirement for entry into this posijtion does not 
seem warranted, a nfbre educated custodial 
Officer force will facilitate desirable job restruc- 
turing and the development of broader career 
progression^ opportunities, both to line supervi- 
sory rnanagerial positiojis and by late'ral 
transfer to treatment or related^unctions. 
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, CHAPTER VI. " . 7 ' 

TRAINING f=d^ CORRECTIONAL OCCUPATIONS / 



The most striking characteristic of the present ^ 
period in the c9rrectional system is change. The past 
decade ha^^been a period of^reappraisaL for the 
correctional system as many of the Assumptions and* 
principles that have undfergirded it for mucjhi of this 
century have come under criticism and a^ high degree 
of scrutiny. For exmnple, the rehabilitj^tive ideal in 
'coqrectidns has. been challenged, not only on the 
grounds that it has failed to produce tangible accom- 
^ishmems, but. that it may be inherently unjust. 
Some crjCic^' have questioned the continued viability 
of [iarole as" it is currently practiced apd have 
suggested the virtues of fixed sentences as against 
the' indeterminate sentence policies th>t have been 
tommon since before the turn of the century. A^the 
/same time^ Jthat corr^ctioridl theory is Being re-eValu- 
ated, more immediate problehis have arisen /in the 
form of overcrowded facilities* in some jurisdictions 
and recent wave of major ^prison disturbances and 
riots. The correctional system itself is changing as 
we'll Movements toward smaller institutions, the 
in(ireysed utHization of probation, the ^pr^ad of 
c6i^munity-based programs, and the deinstitutionali- 
zation of an entire state juvenile corrections system 
Jiave also created new perceptions 'and debates 
concerning the future course of corrections in the 
United States. . ' . . ^ ■ 

Gonsiderijig the impact of changes the larger 
siistem upon the narcdwer area of correctional tram- 
ing, it is» first necessary to consider the historical 
position of training in the operation of the system. 
As in the other sectors of the criminal justice system, 
^training in corrections ^historic^ly has not been 
regarded as a primary concern. Until very recently 
the basic apparatus for providing 'training has been 
almost wholly absent or of* such a low level of 
quantity or quality, as to have had no. significant 
' importance for the overall operation of .the system. 
Stalling from this histoncal position, the evidence 
presented here of increased efforts to provide train^ 
irig, even, apart from ■reliable inl^rtnation regarding 
its quality, can be regarded as a significant change in 
the larger organizational frameworjj^ of corrections. 
Evidence ofthe amount of training'being provided, 

however, cannot be regarded as the sole fneasure of 

* ^ ■ ■ ■ 



the position of the training function in correctjons. 
The purpo§es^r goals that are being pursuedathrbujgh 
the provision* of training must also be considered, A , 
number of possible goals^df a geheral n^^e can be 
suggested^The first and most obvious is' to assure 
that personnel can and will cdhy out assigned duties 
within the general guidefines setBown by the agency ' 
that employs them. Th\§ objective" involves, the 
provision of basic job skills, having reference only to ' 
the requiremfents df a specific job within, a specific 
agency at a gjven tim^. , * 

• * A second goal of training involves mpre-thari the 
specific job the person being trailed will immediately- 
perform. It extends to the potential role .of the 
trainee in the course of ^hi^ or her .carew^V The 
purpose of training' in this coSteXt retatfes to the 
development. of'^eneral as ^ell^as specific skills-that 
can be utilized across a wide range of occupation^ ^ 
positiortfe. This objective may be described as general 
career development, referring to a broad^category of 
Skills Inquired for future as well as present diitie s . * ^ 
A third and more gener^ piiipose of f training 
relates to the concept pf system or, organizational 
development. 'Under this conceptualization, trainmg 
js regarded as more than the preparation of individu- 
als. It is viewed as a device for enhancing the general 
•potential of the organization itself; Training for this 
purpose is an investment in the system's personnel 
comparable to the investment made in physical 
facilities. Under modem systems theory, however, 
the purpose of the investment is riot merely to 
develop efficiency or competence in a fixed area or 
to pursue^a single occupational goal.. Rather, the 
Investment is made in order to develop organiza- 
tional 'flexibility and to allow for adjustments in the 
.goals of the organization in response tO new of 
increased demand^. In this sense, training is,a means 
by which the orga^feation can' improve its ability to 
govern itself by providing human resources capable 
of adapting to a changing environment or of creating 
the necessary changes themselves. ' ; , 

Thus it is ^parent that an-assessment of current 
training levels or an estimate of future training needs 
must necessarily be guided by a clear, notion of the 
purpose or purposes of training. That is, training can 
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be assessed in terms of: the degree to which it- 
provides personnel with the skill required for their 

- immediate^ccupations; the degree to which it devel- 
ops potential job skills for future as'^well as current 

, duties; and the degree to which it contributes to the- 
system's overall effectiveness and flexibility. Pre- 
suming tha^this feting oft>6ssible criteria represents 
a rough hierarchy of purpose s-^-that is, that. the. 
purposes are not mutually exclusive but are adciitive, 
and that they range from the rninimall|^ necessary to 
the most desirable^t is at once apparent that levels 

. of training that can be judged to be adequate at one 
leyet mdy be found inadequate when a higher pur- 
pose is applied. It is also apparent that, given the 
nature oFthe information available in this study, an 
assessment of training beyond the first level — that is, 
the provision of skills for^ immediate^duties — can'Only 
be. approached in a tentative and impressionistic » 
, manner. 



• A. Existing Training Standards 

' A* critical problem in assessing training 'in coiVec- 

'tions is the paucity of concrete standards against 
/\which% measure training pfiforts. The few standards . 

'-that have b^^n defined -begin with the generally 
/ unchallejig^p notion that training is both desirable 
. and. necessary! Beyond this, however, most stand- 

/► ards are based upon . generalized assumptions con- 
Coming, the- way training^ should be structured- in 
corrections. Summarized below are the major.train- 
ing standard§exisUng«at this tijjie. . 

l.Ahierk'anjforrectional Association. 
. The 'Manual df Correction^il Standards prodnctd 

^ by^the AC A treats the topic of staff training exten- . 

. sively.v. Hovyeven the language and content of the 
proposed ^stand^ds are highly general and treat the 

^^evelopment^ of training systems more thoroughly, 
than' the actual trairnng^'it^lf. The length training 
arid the" specific content of the traiaing are not 
addressed. The focus of the* standards is upon long- 
term career development qr the use" of training for 
overall system improvement. < ^ ... 
l. Jhe President's Commission^, ^/^-r. • ' ,^ 

The assessment of training needs .concjucted by ) 
the President's. Commission on Law' Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice in 1967 ..concluded that 
there was at that time ^need to upgrade both the „ 
competence of the personnel in corrections and the 
quality of training provided them. Drawing upon * / 
previously conducted studies, as well as research 
done* on its behalf, the Commission's report empha- 
sized a number of specific remedies. | 



First, it recommended the development of .central- 
ized training' facilities to standardize the training 
provided', to personnel and .to assist srnaller agencies 
where the res.ourees are often hot 'available to 
develop independent training ^efforts." . - . 

Second, the Commission-s^ report urged closer 
collaboration of correctional 'systems and^the educa- 
tional sector in the development of training programs' 
and staff. . • ' . ^ ■ 

Thirdj'more centralize^ planning and cobjdination 
of training at the state and multistate level was' 
suggested, as a niieans to rationalize training and Ho 
assure the adequacy of resources and expertise for 
jurisdictions not large enough or not propitiously 
located to develop their own tr&ining programs.^ 

3. The Joint Commission on Correctional Man-: 
power and Training. ; . . ? 

In its summary report the Joint Comiriission re- 
peated many of the recommendations of the Pre si- . 
dent's Commission, including the 'emphasis on the 
'^development of management training; the establish- 
ment of national, regional, and 'statewide training 
centers; the integration and cobperati6n of educatioQl 
centers with correctional agencies; arid the general 
support of current training eflforts through federal 
, assistiance. The primary additional recommendations 
were in the areas of upgrading "the preparation of 
correctional trainers and the quality of training ma- 
terials and equipment.^ ? '\ • 

4. ^ The National Advisory Commission dn Crlrrfl- 
nalJustlce' Standards and Goals. 

The standards on training sugjgested by the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission can be briefly summa-^ 
rized as follows: . , . • . V 
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o Training should be conducted by qualified train- ^ 
ers. - 

» Training should be regarded as the' responsibil- 
ity^ of majiagement- and should be provided with 

i^^kdequate administrative and financial support.' 

©. Training should be provided to all members of 
the staff, including management-level personnel. 

® Training should be provided at both the employ- 

- ing agency'and in the community. 

p lyianagers should^ receive at "least 40 hours of 
training, in^ exefculive development areas each^ 
year?> V ■ • ' V .... 

•^>A11 new staff members should receive a mini- 
mum of 40*hoifrs of entjy-level training and an 
""additional 60 hours of in-serVice training during 
the first year ofemploj/ment, ^ ^ 

• All experienced slaff should ^-eceive a niinimum 
of 4Q hours of Jn-service tr^ning each year. 
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• Tjijming s^sources should be drawn from both 
the private sector and from higher education. 

• Provisions should be made for the continued 
: efducation of staff.'* ^ 

.'^ in general, the national assessments that have 
b^en made in the past have not addressed in detail 
the . specific mechanisms or levels of training required 
in corrections. In the perspective of current knowl- 
edge* concerning the dynamics of the correctional 
system, it would be difficult to expect any more 
detailed evaluation to be made. Training levels, in 
order to be, assessed with any degree of realism, . 
should be based upon the needs of individual states 
and, in some instances, individual agencies. Although 
the difficulties of an assessment -^of correctional 
training at the national level is recognized, some 
gross impressions can be gleaned that may indicate 
areas where training efiforts should be enhanced or 
instituted.'* 

5. State and agency standards. 

The most important sets of standards for training 
are those established by state authorities and individ- 
ual agencies. It is at this level that actual operational 
policies are formulated, and concrete requirements 
are enforced. The responsibility for establishing these 
standards may rest with state correctional depart- 
ments, state civil service commissions or, in a small 
number of cases, the state legislature. In the absence 
of such standards, individual agency administrators 
may establish policies with respect to training reflect- 
ing their individual needs or predilections. 

The level at which standards are set varies consid- 
erably, particularly as between adult and juvenile 
correctional systems. Table VI-1 presents the distri- 
bution of agencies responding to the NMS executive 
surveys as to the level at which the duration of 
entry-level training is Established. In most adult 
agencies the length of trainiijg is set by the state 
department of corrections for adult agencies. In 
juvenile corrections, on the other hand, it is most 
often established by the administrator of the individ- 
''ual agency. The authority responsible for setting 
training standards is apparently^ as will be demon- 
strated further, a significant factor in the general 
quality of the training provided. Further discussion 
of state standards is reserved for sections of this 
chapter dealing with specific areas of training. 

B. Training for Line Personnel 
in Adi^t Corrections 

1. Entry-level training. In 1975, approximately 97 
percent of adult corrections institutions provided 



Table Vl-1 

Level at Which the Duration of Entry-Level 
Training is Determined in Adult and Juvenile 
Corrections, 1975 



Percent of Agencies 

Rcspi)nsihle Aulhuriiy — 

Adult Juvenile 



Total . ^-1- 


100.0 


100.0 


State correciional agencies s.- 


7L1 


18.5 


Administrator of the agency \ 


13.6 


57.7 




\ 12,3 


23.7 


Number of agencies 


\ 


530 



•Includes stale civil service commissions, state law, oXpcncral si:ile administrative 
policy. 

Source: NMS Kxccutive Surveys. 1975 



some form of entry-level training for new correc- 
tional officers. This represents a major increase in 
the provision of training over levels reported in 
earlier surveys of adult institutions. Unfortunately^ 
previously gathered information regarding training in 
adult corrections is not entirely comparable with 
more recent data, so that no definitive statements 
can be made concieming absolute rates of growth in 
this area. * ^ 

Threes studies are relevant to th^is question: the 
1965 Pilot Study of Correctional Training and Man- 
power; the report of the 1%7 President's Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice; and a report of a 1968 survey by Leon R. 
Jansyn, sponsored by the Joint Commission on 
Criminal Justice Manpower, Training, and Educa- 
tion. " ' ' 

The 1%5 Pilot Study of Correctional Training and 
Manpower, based on a survey of 334 correctional 
institutions of all types, adult and juvenile, found 
that 59 percent- of the institutions were providing 
training^ to personnel on 'an in-housp basis. In addi- 
tion, it found that 38 percent "of the agencies were 
participating in some form of general training pro- 
'\ided by the correctional system as a whole, and 34 
percent of the agencies were utilizing training pro- 
grams outside the system. The comparability of such 
information is limited in that the sample included all 
levels and types of correctional institutions and in 
that no differentiation between types and Jevels of 
training was made in reporting the data.^ 

In 1%7 the President's Commission on Law En- 
forcement and the Administration of Justice con- 
ducted a more comprehensive survey of correctional 
institutions and was able to specify training levels in 
adult institutions separately. Tlie Commission found 



that 76 percent of the surveyed adult institutions 
were providing in-service training for their person-' 
ner.« 

The Joint Commission oh Correctional Manpower, 
Training, and Education sponsored a study by Jan- 
syn in 1968. Focusing on entry-level training, Jansyn 
found that approximately one-half of a sample of 22. 
adult x:orrections institutions provided such training.^ 

Taken together, the studies of correctional training 
indicate that the proportion of agencies providing 
entry-level training in adult corrections was between 
50 and 70 percent during the late 1960s. It is apparent 
that, accepting any of these results, there has been 
substantial growth in the number of agencies provid- 
ing training since the most recent major study of the 
question. 

a. Current provision of training. Table VI-2 
shows the incidence of agencies providing entry-level 
training by size, defined by the number of fuUtime 
personnel employed ^.by the agency. It is apparent 
that there is relative^ little variation by size in the 
^ proportions pf agencies providing training. A slight 
relationship exists, however, in that large agencies 
are somewhat more likely to provide entry-leVel 
training than are small agencies. In general, substan- 
tial majorities of agencies in all size categories 
provide such training: Weig^iting the agencies by the 
proportion of officers employed in each size cate- 
gory, approximately 94* percent of al! officers are 
currently employed in agencies providing entry-level 
training. 

The proportion of agencies that do not provide 
training \? riiw very small, and it appears likely that, 
within the next two years, it will 'diminish to virtually 
zero. Among those agencies currently not providing 
this training, all but two indicated in responses to the 

r .Table VI-2 



Percentage of Adult Corrections Agencies Providing _ 
Entry 'Level Training to New Correctional Officers, 
by Size of Agency, 1975 



. " >)umbcrof 
. Employees 


Number 
of 

Agencies 


Perce niagc 
Providing 
Training 


Weighted 
pcrceniage* 


All agencies 1- 


203' 


96.6 


94.1 


U 24 - 


19 


89.5 




25- 74. __ 


41 


97.6 




. - 75-149 


' 37 


91.9 




150^399 


67 


' lOO.O 






39 


97.4 





•The wctghied percentage represents the estimated proportion of 
ofTlcers employe;^ in agencies providing entry-lcvct training. 
Source: NMS Executive Survey ( 1975). 



NMS executive survey that training would be estab- 
lished within that time period. 

In the past the provision of training in adult 
corrections has been voluntary or has not been ^ 
provided universally to all new recruits.*^ However, 
by 1975 this practice, at lea^t with respect to entry- 
level training, appears to hav6 been 'substantially 
eliminated. Among agencies providing training, ap- 
proximately 96 percent require training at entry for 
all newly-employed officers. An additional 2 percent 
of agencies provide training to all new entrants 
except those with prior experience, as correctional 
officers. Thus only 2 percent of agencies surveyed 
continue to provide training on a selective basis. 

The low proportion of agencies .permitting experi- 
enced officers to enter without initial training re- 
quires additional clarification. Refponses to other 
questions in the executive survey indicate that a 
substantial proportion of agencies permit lateral entry 
at both correctional offiger and su|>ervisory-level 
positions. The respondents indicated^ that nearly half 
of all agencies permit lateral entry at the supervisory 
level, and that over 30 percent permit line correc- 
tional officers to enter laterally. Only 20 percent of 
agencies indicated that lateral entry* is not permitted. 
Thus, it appears that lateral entry does nof eliminate 
the requirement of entry -level training except in a 
small number of agencies. * ^ • ' ^ 

b. Location of entry-level training. Table VI-3 
presents the^ findings, of the National Manpower 
Survey regarding the location of entry-level training 
in adult corrections agencies. The table indicates that 
entry-level training is most firequently provided either 
at a state training facility or-\yithin the facility where 
* the new officer is employed. Because the agencies 
were asked to indicate all locations where training is 
provided, the table merely summarizes the number 
of times a given" location was indicated. It does not 
indicate the relative mix of locations utilized by adult 
institutions in their individual training programs. 
■ Table VI-3 



Locations of Entry-Level Training in Adult 
Corrections, 1975 



Location 


Number 


Percent* 




89 


40.5 


At another correctional facility 


20 


9.1 


At a local educational institution 


3 


1.4 


At a regional training facility — _ 


27 


12-3 < 


At a state training facility -- 


123 . . 


55.9 



Source: NMS Executive Surveys. 1975 

•Note: Tlie percentages do not add to 100 percent. Tlic location responses 
v.Q\ mutually exclusive, thus more than one location v.-as indicated. 



' Table VI-4 

Distribution of the Duration of Entry-Level Training for Adult Corrections Officers, by. Size of Agency, 1975 

(Percent of Agencies) 



Hours or 
Training 



Totals 



Agencies 



Total - ^00.0 

1^ 40 25.0 

41- 99 30.6 

100-160 — 19.9 

161-240 15.8 

240 or more l—^S 8.7 

N=.-: 196 

Estimated mean length of training (hours) 107.2 

•Ageiwfcs wcighled by distribution of personnel. 
Source: NMS Executive Survey (1975). 



Personnel* 



100.0 

22.5 
31.6 
20.2 
. 15.5 
10.0 

116.6 



1-24 



100.0 
58.8 
23.5 
11.8 
5.9 
0.0 
17 

60.5 



Size of Agency 



25-74 



100.0 
30.0 
30.0 
20.0 
17.5 
2.5 
40 
97.9 



75-149 



100.0 
20.6 
29.4 
23.5 
14.7 
11.8 
34 

119.8 



150-399 



100.0 
17.9 
31.3 
17.9 
' 20.9 
11.9 
67 

218.3 



400+ 



100.0 
21.1 
34.2 
23.7 
10.5 
10.5 
38 

113.2. 



Coniparison of this information with previous 
studies indicates that there has been an apparent 
increase in the number of agencies utilizing central- 
ized facilities for entry-level' training services. The 
previously cited Pilot Study of Correctional Training 
and Manpower found that only 38^ percent of all 
correction agencies ulilizeJ ^general," or system- 
wide,, training facilities.^ Again, however, because of 
the nature of the sample relied upon the Pilot 
Study, caution must be exercised in concluding that 
there has been a trend toward the use of such 
facilities. 

The data also appear to indicate that there may 
have been a slight decline in the proportion of 
agencies providing entry-level training at the institu- 
tion itself. The 1965 Pilot Study found that approxi- 
mately 60 percent of corrections agencies provided 
in-house training.*^ Information gathered by the 
NMS appears to indicate that this has been the most 
common location for training utilized by adult correc- 
tions in the past.** The finding that in 1975 only 40 
percent of the agencies responding to the NMS 
survey indicated that entry-level training is provided 
at the employing institution appears to suggest- that 
there has been a decline in this practice. 

These postulated trends are further confirmed by 
the responses of adult correctional executive s-regard- 
ing the probable location of entry-level training in the 
next two years. The responses suggest that there will 
be a moderate decline in the number of agencies 
training within the facility of employment or at other 
correctional facilities. Increases are anticipated in the 
use of state training facilities and in local educational 
insUtutions, but no change is expected with respect 
'to °the number of agencies providing entry-level 



training at regional facilities. This evidence suggests 
that the recommendations of the national commis- 
sions that training efforts be centralized and stand- 
ardized are being implemented, albeit at a rather 
' slow pace; and that some increased use of local 
educational institutions is occurring. 

c. Length of entry-level training. Table VI-4 
presents the distribution of adult corrections agencies 
with respect to the 'length of entry-level training. The 
table indicates a relatively uniform spread among 
adult agencies regarding the length of such training. 
The estimated average length of training among all 
agencies is approximately 117 hours, or slightly less 
than three weeks. There is an expected relationship 
between size of agency and length of training pro- 
vided, larger agencies tending to provide longer 
training than smaller agencies. This can. be most 
readily seen by examining the estimates of the 
average nuniber of training hours provided. It should 
also be noted, however, that the estimated average 
length of training follows a pattern found when 
examiniiSg the distribution of agencies providing and 
not providing training. That is, while the largest 
agencies continue to provide more training than the 
smaller, they tend to provide a lesser amount of 
training, in the aggregate, than the middle-size'd 
agencies — those with between 75 and 400 employees. 

Comparison of these estimates with information 
available from previous surveys indicates that over 
the past 10 years there probably has been a general 
increase in the duration of entry training provided. 
The 1965 Pilot Study cited apowe reported an esti- 
mated average of 69 hours of training provided to 
custody staff. The most frequently reported range 
provided was between 9 and 24 hours.^- However, 
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caution must be exercised in stating the magnitude 
of the increase in training length during the period. 

Assessmeni of the length of entry -level train- 
ing'. The use of a uniform standard on length of 
training to be provided to new corrections officers Is 
a questionable exercise, given the variety of institu- , 
tions found in corrections and the diversity of duties 
required of officers in those institutions. Th^ setting 
of a fixed period of time to train a person in a certain 
course of study or a given subject can be regarded 
more as a matter of administrative convenience 
rather than a reflection of actual training required. 
However, in the absence of other objective meas- 
ures, length of training has been used as a rough 
indicator of the amount of training provided. 

Twd primary types of criteria jcan be considered in 
assessing the length of training currently provided to 
corrections officers. These are the standards recom- 
mended by the National Advisory Commission on 
Criminal Justice Standards and Goals, and the var- 
ious standards established by the states by statute or 
by administrative policy. Both types of standards 
reflect considered judgments with respect to minimal 
levels .of training and in no sense can be considered 
as empirically based findings of absolute^ training 
requirements. 

The National Advisory Commission proposed, as 
the minimum length of training to be provided to. all 
new correctional personnel, 40 hours of orientation 
training immediately upon entry and 60 hours of 
additional specialized training during the first year of 
employment.*^ No rationale for the selection of these ' 
lengths of training was provided in the Commission's 
report. . 

State standards vary significantly with respect to 
the duration of training to be provided. Among the 
24 states for which d^esired or mandated training 
levels have been determined, the range of hours 
specified is between 16 and 301 hours. Qnly 9 of the 
states, however, specify a desirable or required 
period equal, to or longer than the 100 hours sug- 
gested by ih6 National Advisory Commission. The 
most frequently specified training periods are 40 
hours and 80 hours. 

e. Impact of state vs. agency standards in adidt 
corrections. In general, it appears preferable from 
the standpoint of overall training quality to have 
standards established at the state level rather than by 
individual agency administrators. Withjespect to the 
duration of entry-level training, state-level agencies 
lend to impose longer training periods than agency 
administrators. Table VI-5 illustrates this point. 
Among the 27 agencies responding to the NMS 



Table VI-S • 

Duration of Entry-Level Training in Adult^ 
Corrections Agencies, by Level at Which Training 
Length is Determined, 1975 
(Percentage of agencies provit^-n" training) 



Hours of Stale Agencj 

Training Level Level 



Total 100,0 100,0 100.0 

1-.40 - 22,8 51,9 27.3 

41-80 17,9 33.5 20.3 

8M60 32,4 11.1 29,1 

161 or ^ 

more 26,9 3,7 23.3 

N 145 27 / 172 



Source: NMS Executive Surveys, 1975. 

survey whose training duration is determined at the 
agency vievel, over half provide between 1 and 40 
hours of training, as opposed to 23 percent among 
agencies whose training duration is determined at the 
^.v level. Moreover, among the agencies providing 

. ig.of 81 hours or more, virtually all are required 
to J^u by state-determined policies. 

Using duration as an indicator, the present level of 
training provided reflects what appears^ to be a 
dynamic process of upgrading in the past few years. 
Approximately 80 percent of the adult agency exec- 
utives responding to the NMS indicate that they had 
increased the duration of their training during the 
precedirij 5 years. Among the remaining 20 percent 
of agencies, over three -fourths indicated no change, 
and slightly less than 5 percent reported a decrease 
in the duration of training. _ ' 

However, the rate of increase in the duration of^ 
entry training is not Jikely to continue in the imme- 
diate future. If the expectations of correctional^ 
executives are any indication, approximately 40 per- 
cent of adult agencies will increase theif training, and 
a like percentage will remain at the present levej. 

The. distribution of these anticipated changes by 
size of agency is an indication of the likelihood of 
continued discrepancies between standards and ac- 
tual levels. Among the smalle^ adult agencies, a 
considerable degree of upgrading in the duration of 
training is anticipated. Over half the agencies with 
fewer than 75 employees indicate the likelihood of 
an increase in training. Among the remaining ^eh- 
cies, the proportion of executives indicating a proba- 
ble increase in the . duration of training is 30 to 38 
percent. Thus, the increases are most likely to occur 
in agencies where the largest gap between existing 
levels and recommended standards is currently 
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found. Considering this in relation to the employment 
distribution of correctional officers, increases are 
anticipated in agencies employing an estimated 36 
percent of all officers. 

. f. The content of training. Obviously, the con- 
tent of the training provided to adult cprrectional 
officers should reflect the actual tasks and functions 
performed in the course of their employment. These 
tasks and functions can be conceptualized in a 
variety of ways. In the broadest s^nse, tasks may be 
categorized according to the two primary functions ^ 
performed by correctional agencies: the so-called 
custodial function, which involves the supervision, 
maintenance, and security of resident inmates, and 
the function broadly described as ''treatment," 
which relates to the various rehabilitative programs 
to be found in correctional institutions. The distinc- 
tion between these functions, generally, is more a 
matter of degree than of kind. Increasingly, the 
emphasis in correctional theory and opinion appears 
to.be to reduce the rigid line between the functions 
and to consider both to be part of a unified organi- 
.zational effort.*** Depending upon the setting in 
which the correctional officer works, duties may be 
assigned that comprehend both functions. 

Thus, the more traditional concept of the correc- 
tional officer as purely a custody- and security- 
oriented employee appears to be waning, in theory if 
not always in practice. ' 

The content of training for correctional officers 
may be grouped into eight general areas. These are: 

• agency policies and procedures; 

• custodial functions; . 

• emergency'flinctions; 

• '^treatment" or ''programmatic" functions; 

• legal topics; ^ . " ^ 

• human values, problems; and behavior; 

• principles of corrections and the criminal justice' 
system; and 

• specific skill proficiency development. 
Each of these areas is described briefly below. 

Agency policies and procedures refer broadly to 
topics relating to the knowledge correctional officers 
should possess of the various rules, regulations, 
practices, and duties required and enforced by the 
agency; and of organizational structure of the agency ' 
itself. The topics in this category include: institu- 
tional objectives, rules of ethics and demeanor, 
operational and program schedules, location of duty 
posts, organizational lines of authority, intake and 
release procedures, classification policies, forms and 
reports, disciplinary policies for both staflF and in- 
mates, search and contraband policies, weapons and 



restraint equipment policies, and employee rights. and 
benefits. ft 

Custodial functions as an area^of training include 
topics related to the skills or technical knowledge 
necessary to apply, agency policy in the area of 
security, custody, and control. The topics include: 
observation and surveillance of inmates, personal 
and area search methods, inmate-count methods, 
methods for the control of moVement, use of re-' 
straining equipment, foiin and report preparation, 
and the supervision of inmate work activities. 

Emerg?ncy functions refer to the skills required to 
apply agency policies with respect to extraordinary 
circumstances, such as riot, fire, or medical emergen- 
cies. Topics in this general area include: emergency 
plans, sources of emergency assistance, the applica- 
tion of force and the use of weapons, alternative 
methods to the use of force, and the investigation of 
incidents. 

Treatment or programmatic functions ^ within the 
training rubric, refer to the application of agency 
policies in circumstances where the officer is as- 
signed to perform direct treatment functions, such as 
group counseling "or behavioral modification meth- 
ods. It also refers to the development of the officer's 
understanding of the overall progtani eflforts of the 
institution and his or her relationship to these eflforts. 
Topics in this area concerned with direct program 
duties include: counseling methods and techniques, 
behavior modification methods and. techniques, 
group counseling, and inmate grievance or problem 
solving. In the case of the latter aspect of this general 
area"; where the purpose is merely to sensitize and^ 
educate the correctional officer to the efforts of 
'Other personnel performing rehabilitative functions, 
topics include:* objectives ^nd methods of rehabilita- 
tive programs, officer responsibilities, attitudes to- 
wards the rehabilitative efforts, and orientation to 
the scheduling and phasing of rehabilitative pro- 
grams. ^ 

Legal topics in the training program are intended 
to provide^officers with an awareness of and sensitiv- 
ity to legally enforced rulings, policies, limitations, 
and liabilities relating to inmate and staff behavior 
and overall agency operation. The topics include: 
relevant court orders and rulings that are applicable 
to the specific agency or are regarded as controlling 
upon the agency, constitutional law, the rights of the 
ofifenders, individual and agency liability, and the 
general area of judicial intervention in corrections. 
They also include, statutory and administrative poli- 
cies' and requirements applicable to the area of 
corrections. , . ' 



' , . Table VI-6 • 

Percentages of Formal Entry-Level Training Time Devoted to Various Training Areasjn Adult Corrections 



•• 


Florida 


Ilitnois 
(1976) 


(1V72) 


Viipnia 




Oregon 


Georgia 


Kentucky 


Tennessee 




(No Date) 


(No Date) . 


■ (i974) 


(1974) 


(15>74) 


(1973> 


(1974) 








/ 


(Pe^'cent of total hours) 












inn 1) 


100.0 


; 


300.G 


HOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 








/ ' ' 
















12.5 


26.3'' 


/l6.7 




17.8 


28.4 


17.6 


15.0 


25.4 


^UMUUlul lUllL'llUll 


10.1 


37.5 


/ 4.2 


^3.2 


ir.8 


22.8 


6.0 


, 21.9 


26.7 


17 mtf>t*fYon<^%/ Tilni^tir\n 

ELincrj^cnL'y iuiiL'Iiuii. > 


in 1 

1 U. 1 


0.0 


/ 0,0 


0.6 


5.9 • 


13.6, 


0.7 


0.0 


OJ ' 


T'n'itmPnt fiinptirin 
I iCclllIlvlil lUliL'LlV^li _A 


i-7 


0.0 


/ 3 0 


12.0 . 


11.8 


0.0 


M.O 


II.O 


"25.4 


. Legal topici 


0.0 


2.5 , 


1.8 


10.1 


3.0 


3.4 


18.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Human values, prob- 




18.8 / 










\ 






lems and behavior - 


32.2 


43.5 


.51.3 


17.6 


9.1 


16.3 


35.7 


0.0 ■ 


Principles ofcorrec-. 




/ 


















0.6 


10.0/ 


7.8 


5.0 


8.9 


9.1 


• 4.o\ 


16.5 . 


0.0 


Skill development 


24.3 


p.o' 


13.7 


0.0 


17.6 . ^ 


9.1 


20.6 \ 


0.0 


18.3 


Other topics 


%\5 




9.5 




5.9 


4.5 


3.6 \ 


.0.0 


4.2 


Number of hours i 


\11 , ^ 


■ 0 


168 


138 ^ 


136 


88 


88 


73 


71 


OJT hours* _ . 


40 


. io 


42 


0 . 


0 


0 


25 


40 


920 


Total hours ^ 


217 




.210.. 


158 


136 ' 


88 


113 


113 ' 


" 991 



Sources': See next pa^e. > 

•Note: "OJT" v'frrs to "'pn.the-job training". In Oiis context it refers to that period of lime recognized by the agency for practical application of training skills under 
norfnaJ working coni»;;ons. but under the supervision of training personnel. ■ ' . \^ « 

Florida Division of Correction*. Correctional Training Institute, Courst of Study: Expanding''^ht Correctional Horizon (no date). c ^ V 

Midwest Reiearch Institute. Pevelopmfnt of a Master Plan to Meet Criminal Justice Personnel Training Needs for the State of Cr or^f/a'(Firikl Report to the Georgia 
Crime Commission. 1974). ' * ' ■ - • 

Department of CorTections>IlIinois Correctional Training Academy, Training /*ro^fram/<;r.P^^ * ' . 

Center for the Study of. Crime. Delinquency, and Corrections, Vienna Staff Training Project: Final Report (June 1972). • *». 

Kentucky Department of Training. Bureau of Training, flaji'c OriVn/a/i«/i /o : . 

Maryland Correctional Training Commission. Third Annual Report to the Governor: July I. 1973 . July 3Q, 1974 (Npvcmber 1974). . ^ 

.Oregon Corrections Division, Trianing and Development Section. Mini/nwrn Trd/nin^fS/flftf/arifcjNov^ 
Tennessee Department of Corrections. Tennessee State, Planning Office. Trdin/njt' /'roposa/ (July 1974). 

Virginia Division of Adult Semces. CorrfC/HJna/ OjQ7cer5 /n5/i7u/i£)n ■ • 



* The human values, problem^, and behavior area 
consists of those training topics intended, to increase 
the level of understanding of officers with respect to 
. human moUvatidns, criminal, and general behavior; 
to devejop sensitivity to the meaning of behavior; 
and to encourage appropriate responses^to such 
behavior. Training topics in this area include: the 
roots of criminal behavior, racial ahd ethnic iculture, 
drug and alcohol abuse, homosexuality, the effects 
of imprisonment, interpersonal relations ahd com- 
munication, and abnormal psychology. 

The principles of corrections and the criminal 
Justice system area includes training topics related-to 
the ability of officers to understand the^purposes and 
rationale of the correctional system as a whole an(i 
the relationships between corrections and the other 
sectors of the criminal justice system. Training topics 
include: the history of corrections; the philosophical 
and theoretical base of corrections; 4he component 
parts and the general functions of the correctional 
system; and the functions of the police, the courts, 
and the other elements of the criminal justice system: 

Specific skill proficiency development, as an area 



of training, refers to topics taught in order to develop 
specific areas of expertise necessary for the conduct 
of general and emergency duties in a safe and 
efficient manner. Topics in this area include: physical 
training and self-defense;, basic communications 
skills, such as speaking, reading, and writing; first 
aid; the proper use and maintenance of weapons and 
oth^r equipment; the operation of vehicles, and, in 
some areas, the mastery of foreign languar-: . 

The above listing reflects a gener^, ^ rvey of 
current approaches to the duties of t^^oirrectional 
officers and thus does not .establish relative priorities 
among the topics. The variations within adult correc- 
tions with respect to size of institutions, program 
emphasis, quality of personnel, and general organi- 
zational practices tend to^.obviate the usefulness of a 
national assessment of training content needs^. Such 
specific assessments are best carried out in the 
context of individual correctional systems. 

Table Vl-6 presents the distribution of training 
emphases among a variety of existing or proposecf 
training programs in eight states. As the table indi- 
cates, there is considerable variation with respect to 



■ \ . : ■ - Table VI-7 

Training Topics Covered in Eniry-Level Training for Adult Corrections Officers, by Size of Agency, 1975 

(Percentage of agencies training) 

Number of Employees 

Training ' " ~" ' 5 

All ^ 1-24 2WIA 75-149 150-399 , or ^ ^ \ 

. Agencies . -More Percentage- 

i ■ , ■ * ' 

SSuperyision of ' - ^. " 

prisoners 92% ' 73 93 ^ 95 / - . 97 91 93 

Departimenl poli- 
cies and proce- , 0 

dures jL... " 92% 73 .93 . 95 97 91 ~ 93 

Security and weap- , . - 

oiistraining 91% 69 S3 96 • 99 94 94 

Report writing and ' • 

preparation J <S9% 73 85 92 .94 91 91 

Control and pre- . . 

vention of- es- " " " 

capes _ 88%- . 73 80 .. 90 • .93 91 90 

Principles of cor- 
rections 85% .73 80 .82 90 89 - , 87 

Correctional law; ' 68% 37 54 73 77 80 ^ 74 

First aiij and emer- . > ^ ^ 

gency medical ' ",■ ' 

treatment . 66% ' 48 56 '88 70 ^ 64 6^ 

R:.ice relations 65% 53 60 65 ' ^ 68 71 67-^ 

Counseling tech- , . 7 

niques 63% ' ' . 52 70 . 63 64 62 63 

Physical training , „ • 

/ and self-defense 62% 37 54 ^ 71 72 57 6? 

Alcohol anii drug , ^ - 

treatment pro- • , ^ 

grams tJ' 43% 30 39 .. -46 " 52 ^ ^ 37 ' 44 

Vocational coun- , v. 

seling 16% 14 11 16 " 18 21 18 

• Source: NMS E.xcculivc Survey. 1975. • . ^ . ' ' 

*No(c: The weighted percentugc column is the estimated proportion of officers receiving training in the topic, based upon the distribution of officers by size of kgency. 



the degree of emphasis placed upon each training 
area. Only with respect to agency policies and 
procedures is a consistently large' proportion of time 
allotted by all agencies. In all other areas there is 
virtually no consistency in the proportion of time 
devoted. In the case of the two training programs in 
Illinois, for example, custodial functions vary in 
emphasis from 38 percent in the regular training 
regime to only 4 percent at the Vienna facility. By 
contrast, nearly half of the Vienna training program 
is devoted to human, values, problem^ and behavior, 
while in the regular training program they 7:onstitute 
less than 20 percent of the training hours provided. 

Based on NMS survey responses, the primary 
empha'^is in entry-level training for adult correctional 
officers appears to be on the, generic areas of policies 
"and procedures and custodial functions. These topics 



are covered in the* entry-level training programs, of 
virtually all agencies providing such traininjg, (Table 
VI-7), except for those in the smallest . size bracket. 
A lesser order ofjemphasis in entry-level training 
appears to j2£«-|rf^ed on. the areas of legal topics, 
emergency functions, human relations, and skill 
•proficiency training. Included within. this category is 
the area of counseling techniques. These topics are 
provided with niore frequency as the size of the 
agency inci;^ases, suggesting that they are either less 
relevant to smaller agencies or th^t the amount of 
time devoted to training iif* smaller agencies is 
insufficient to permit coverage of these topics. Much 
less emphasis, based upon the proportion of agencies 
covering* the" topics, is devoted to treatment relating 
to driig and alcohol programs and to vocational 
counseling. Since these topics are covered with 



Table vi-8 (\ . . - 

Levels of Emphasis Assigned to Various Entry-Level Trainins' Topics hy Adult Corrections Executives, 1975 









Level of Emph'tVis 




, Number of.'. 
Executives ' 
Respondins 


Content A^a 


Total 


Strong 


. Moderate 


Little 


* 




Emphasis 


- Emphasis 


Emphasis 


Supervision of prisoners 


JOO.O 


94.9 


•4.7. 


0.4 


214 


Departmevital policies and 










213 .... 


procedures 


100.0 


85.0 


14.6 


o:4 


Report writing and prepara- 








1.4 ^ 


215. 




100.0 


83.3 


15.3 


Conirol and prevention of 










213 


escapes and disturbances 


,100.0 


83.1 


' 16.0 


0.9 


Security and weapons train- 








3.2 


215 




100.0 


74.9 


21.9 


Principles of corrections 


-100.6 


65.6 . 


30.:, 


4.2 


212 


S<ace relatiorts y 


100.0 


62.9 


29.0 


O 1 




First aid and emergency 










212 


medical treatment 


100.0 


45.3 


50..'> 


4.2* 


Correctional law 


100.0 


47.4 


45.5 


7.1 


209 


Counseling techniques — ___ ^ 


•lob'.o 


47.4. 




11.3 


. 213 : 


Physical training and self de- 








7.7 


210 . ' 




100.0 


. ' 39.0 


53.3 ■ 


"Alcohof or drug treatment 












programs---^- '.~ 


100.0 


31.0 


43.8 ^ 


25.2 

45.2 ^ 


203 


Vocational counseling — 


100.0 


14.7 


10.1 


197 



Source: NMS Executive Survey 1 1975).^^^ . 

■lesser frequency by agencies of al! sizes,; it appears 
most likely that a lacklof direct relevance may be tfie 
most plausible reason for the lesser coverage of 
these subjects. \ 

The adequacy of present entry-level training con- 
tent may be assessed from two points of view." The 
first is the opinions of adult correctional executives : 
as to the emphasis that should be given to various 
.training topics at the entry level. By comparing the 
relative weights' assigned by these executives with 
the practices of agencies providing training in these 
areas, a rough estimate can be made of the adequacy 
of present entry-level training efforts. The second 
perspective concerning the adequacy of present en- 
try-level training content is the NMS occupational 
analysis conducted for the job of adult correctional 
ofifiper. 

Table VI-8 shows the relative weight or level, of 
emphasis that adult correctional executives indicate 
should be given to each of 13 training topics. The 
topics are listed in the order that appears most 
closely to rei ':t the relative priority the executives 
suggest should be given to them. With few except 
tions, present training coverage clos'ely rieflects the 
priorities of correctional executives regarding the 
emphasis that should be assigned to each topic. The 



executives ^place the heaviest emphasis on topics . 
relating to pri'maiyncustody^roles and general agency 
policies and procedures^ ^^^^-^^^^ 

The ^analysis of the occupational d6mancls~nipoa_ 
adult corrections officers was completed in two 
parts. Incumbent pfificers were first asked to indicate 
whether or not they performed certain tasks and^if - 
they did, the relative amount of time they devoted to 
those tasks: On the Basis of their responses a rough 
hierarchy of tasks performed by a large proportion 
of officers ^d occupying a significant amount of 
time was'constructed. Chart VI-1 presents a listing 
of these tasks in the order thus. derived. The chart- 
indicates that correctional officers perform tasks 
related primarily to custody and security matters 
such as the observation of inmates, conducting 
seai'ches, responding to emergency situations, and 
maintaining the security of the institution. However, 

* the cjiart also indicates that a large number of 
officers devote considerable time to non-custodial 
matters such as advising inmates, assigning tasks .to;- 
inmates, and supervising their work on these tasks. 
Tasks less frequently performed or consuming a 
smaller proportion of the officers' time include: the 
escort of inmates, the monitoring of visits and 

'T)risoner dining facilities, the conducting of investiga- 
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; - Chart VI-l " 

Primary Tasks Performed by Adult Corrections 
Officer 



.Chart yi-.2 

Principal Areas of Knowledge J^equV^' 
Corrections Officers 



Obsftrves and controls movement of inmates in order to 
-prevent dismptions or incidents and accounts for location 
and activities of inmates. ^ 
» Intervenes in conflicts among inmates in order- to prevent 
incidents which could trigger major disturbances. 

• Monitors feeding of inmates in order to prevent disruptions, 
and unauthorized retention of contraband materials and to 
assure that ail inmates are fed at designated times. 

© Searches inmates, cell blocks, aijd critical areas in order to 
detect, collect, and preserve evidence of contraband mate- 
rial. 

• Assigns tasks to inmates and monitors performance of 
inmates on assignments. 

• Advises inmates concerning personal, work, or adjustment 
problems. . .. 

• Responds to emergency situations in order to minimize 
adverse outcorres of events. ' s ' 



© Use and maintenance of weapons. ; , tu^'^^n ^ 

• Ability to detect cues in order to anticipate c^^^tr^^^^' 
o Knowledge of procedures of inmate yount t^rv^ ! 

• Ability to resolve problems without phVsiC^' * ^^n^ 

• Search pre cedures and identification ot^oO^^^ 

• Use of restraining equipment. 

• Sources of emergency assistance. j pj.^ 

• Identification^, collection, document^^^ion^ ^^^Vaij 
of evidence. ^ 



ion 



Special procedures for visiting ar*^^s, 
maximum security. 
Knowledge of emergency plans. 
Report writing. 

Knowledge of the civil liability of sta^- 



and 



Source: NMS Field Occupational Analysis Stutlit;^, '^^5. 



Source: NMS FieW OcCupationaJ Analysis Studies. 1975 



tions, intervening in disturbances between inmates, 
screening mail, orienting new inmates, and the Com- 
pletion of reports. "V • 

The second phase of the occuprttional analysis 
consisted of ap assessment by correctional officer 
^executives ajgd supervisors of the level qf expert 
in various areas of skill and knowledge an ofFiCv 
should possess in order to adequately perform his 
duties. Chart presents a listing of the tasks 

these persons indicated required a high level of. 
expertise. The listing is in the approximate order of 
priority suggested by the collective responses. The 
.chart indicates that those areas of skill and knowl- 
edge thought to require high expertise coincide 
roughly with the primary tasks performed by correc- 
tional officers. Explicitly custodial functions such as 
the use df ^weapons, the count and control of 
inmates, searcfi^i^ocedures, and the use of restrain- 
' ing equipment are^among thpse areas generally 
thought to require a considerable level of skill and 
knowledge. Human relations and value topics suqh 
as the ability to^ anticipat^xdisruptions and the 
avoidance of the ^eed for physi<;al intervention in 
disputes also fall into this category as^o emergency- 
related functions and certain proceduralstopics such 
as report writing and the procedures used in^special 
areas. . . 



In the case "of both the incurtibent^ , ann ^^^^^^^ 



of principal tasks and - the sixpc^iso^ , ^^^cu 
tives' identification of critical sKijl^ ^ as^^^^^ 
knowledge, an attempt was rnade^ ^^^lad^^^^ ^he 
adequacy of the preparation the oftic^^?. > J^^^'ved 
before 'beginning to perform nieir d\^^^ ^ ^^^Ugh. 
not purporting to establish general ar^^^^sp^^^^acy 
or inadequacy for all agencies, ^he5^ oul^^^^^ 
suggest general areas where training . ^ ex- 
panded or where training empi^asis ^^^^ral ^^^^^^a- 
biy be expected. Comparing tb^Se vioi ^''^^'^gs 
with the pattern of training indicjated jgf^ ? ^ ^ay 
also s^rve to highlight possible ^reas ^ "^^^ncy 
present training programs. j-e w 

Incumbent, officers indicated th^t • four 



areas whe^e their preparation w^s. • . 
quate. These lack's included: the ^W^^^^jio 




P^J^Onal 

and area searches, advising of ifiniat^^' -gat^^^^^^^S 
of inmates, and the conduct of in^^^ into 
disturbances. Of these nhe first tWo ^^^d "^^^led 
as principal areas of responsibility, ^f^n ^y^Q 

number of officers performing ^^^"^^5, t .^"^ 
amount of time devoted to the-t^sk..'^^^^^ acr •^'I'^S 
the areas of search procedure and ^^^jble"^*^'^!^ of 
inmates' appear to be suggested as f^^^ ^^^s of 
increased priority- 

Executive and supervisor resP^nd^^^^^j^^^^ '*^sked, 
to indicate the level of expertise POs^^.^^^ j^x^ ^Vpical 
new officers as they began i\^^ir dut'^/ of ^ lifter-, 
ence between this estimate and the 1^^^ ^^P^rtise 
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thought, to be necessary .represents a" ''gap'' in 
preparation to be fiHed throDgh training or on-the-job 
experience. To a certain extent, new-correctJon^ir 
officers we;re thought to be deficient in all. areas of 
skill and .knowledge at the time of. entry. However, 
certain areas were found to have a larger gap than 
others, and most of these -areas, were among those 
requiring the greatest level of expertise. In the 
' general area of custodial and security functions, large 
deficiencies were identified in the use of weapons, 
search procedures, the use of restraining equipment, 
and the counting and control of inmates. In^he area 
of human relations, deficiencies were noted in the 
ability to anticipate distOffbances and the avoidance 
of a, need to employ physical 'force. Finally, in the 
ar^a of emergency functions/ i deficiencies were 
found : in ^^^^ Pl^s and 

sources of emergency assistance. 
. Assessing the pattern of, coverage indicated in 
Table VI-7, it can be suggested that current entry- 
level training reflects most of the major occupational 
demands of. the correctional officer position. How^ 
ever, certain areas, 'particularly those that relate to 
human values and behavior, appear to receive inad- 
equate coverage. To a lesser extent, training' in the 
areas' of emergency functions ^ind legal topics -appear • 
to be . deficient in relation to the amount of stress 
"placed upon them by both incumbent officers, and 
correctional executives and Supervisors. 

The principal area Where present'^ntry-level train- 
ing appears to be least adequate is in the area of^ 
5taft-inmate relations. The occupational analysisjn- 
dicates that incumbent officers generally believed 
themselves to be insufficiently prepared to advise 
inmates regarding^ their problems. The supervisors 
and executives equally stressed the importance of 
the ability to anticipate inmate problems and to avoid 
the use of force in dealing, with inmate:^. Thus, vyhile' 
training should stress skills in these areas, ^signifi- 
cantly smaller proportion of agencies currently train 
new Qfficers in subjects' such as human relations and 
behavior, counseling and race relations, than in areas 
more closely related to custody or security. 

Beyond these more 6bvious areas it should also 
be noted that, while significant proportions of agen- 
cies provide training in most topics suggested as the 
most critical lo^ the correctional officer position, a 
small proportion of agencies still do not do so. These 
, are primarily the smallest agencies, i liis point is 
further illustrated by the response of training direc- 
tors assembled by the NMS to review training 
curricula. The directors unifbrmfy* agreed that the 
notion of attaching priorities to certain training topics' 



is artificial if it implies the possibility of ignoring or 
failing to offer training in certain other topicsr The 
failure of agencies to provide training in certain 
topics must therefore also be regarded as evidence . 
of the desirability of increasing the length of training. 
2. In-service (raining. 

a. Provision of in-service -training. In 1975, 85 
percent of adult corrections agencies provided some 
form of in-service training to experienced correc- 
tional officers. Referring again to the studies cited in 
the discussion of entry-level training, .this must be 
regarded as a significant increase over levels reported 
in the .past. The growth in this form of training; 
however, appears to be of a lesser magnitude than..: 
that suggested by the NMS data Concerning entry- 
level training. Table VI-8 presents the findings 
concerning the provision of in-service training, con- 
trolle^d for the size of the agency. The table indicates 
no systematic variation in the provision of training 
by size of agency. Weighting the agencies with 
respect.,to the distribution of employees, an estimated 
88 percent of all correction officers are employed in. 
agencies providing in~servipe.>training'. 

The present incidence of in-service training pro- 
vided in adult corrections, while slightly less than 
that of entry-level training (see Table VI-2) appears 
to" have increased within the last detade and can be 
expected to increase further within the next two 
years. Qf the agencies not providing in-service train- 
ing, 79 percent indicated that sucfr training would be 
instituted in the next two years\ and only 21 *percent 
of agencies hot training at all indicated that training 
■■' would definitely not be instituted within this period. 
Despite the large proportion of adult corrections 

■ ' \,. ' ' : 

' Table VI-9' 

Provision of In-Service Training'lo Correctional , ' 
Officers by Adult Corrections Agencies hy Size of 
Agency, 1975 



\ 



* Size cf 
■Agency 
(Employee-j) 


Total 
•-Number of 
Agencies 


Percent of 
-> Agencies 
*^foviding 
Training 


Percent of 
Officers 

in Agencies 
Providing 
Training 


All agencies 


213 


84.9 


88,1 - 


1-24 : 


19 


89.5 




25^74 . 


41 


73.2 




75-149 . 


40 , 


80.0 , 




150^399 _ 


68 


91.2 ' 




400 or more »^.. 


45 


88.9 





Source: NMS Executive Surveys, 1975. ' 
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agencies providing in-service training, it appears that 
a relatively small proportion of officers attend such 
training during the course of a. year. Virtually every 
agency responding to the NMS executive survey 
indicated that no more than 10 percent of its current 
correctional force had received in-service training 
during the previous fiscal year. 

The low incidence of attendance at in-service 
training may be clarified by considering the expe^- 
ence of one agency yisited by the NMS staff. This 
agency, widely .recognized as among the more pro- 
gressive in training, instituted a formal entry~-level 
training program only within the last five years. As a 
consequence, much 6f its training ejffort Avas concen- 
trated upon the dual^task of providing mandatory 
initial^ tnainirig for »Tiew correction^ officers and for 
experienced officers who had been hired prior to the 
establishment of. the" training program. Thus the 
provision of in-service training was relatively re- 
stricted pending the comjMetion of the mandatory 
entry -"program 'by the experienced officers. Other 

" information providefl to the NMS staff indicates that 
the experience of this agency may ^e typical. 

Thus, in a sizable r^ymber of jurisdictions, the 
relative nev^ness of formal training may be inhibiting^ 

' the expansion of in-service training. This could prove^ 
to be a transitory phenomenon, however, as is' 

" indicated by, the evidence of the projected expansion 
of in-service training mentioned eariier. - 

.b. Location of In-s^ryice training. Table VI- 10 
present^ the, relative distribution 'of agencies with 

"Respect to the location of in-service training. The 
parallel table (See Table VI-3) indicates .that entry- 
level training is most frequently provided at a state 
or regional training facility or at the institution itself. 
Table Vl-10. appears lo reinforce the. finding that 
there has Been an increase^d use/of centralized 
traFning facilities in that approximately 40 percent of 

Table Vl-IO ' 

Location ofln-Sennce Training in Adult 
: • . ' _ Corrections, 1975 \ 



Location Number Percent* 



At the facMity, , 1 18 ! 53.6 

Another corrections fiicility 26 ' 11.8 

£oca\' efKicational institution 21 ^ ^.5' 

Regionii! training facility 24 * ' 10.9 

State training facilityo 88 . '40.0 



•Note: The locations' are noi mutually exclusive. Some agencies report training at 
" more than on? location. 

Source; NMSExeculive Surveys. 1975. ' ^' ^ 



the agencies report the use of such facilities. How- 
everlhe frequency of training«at the institution itself, 

, 54 percent of the agencies responding, suggests that 
in-service training remains a mattei^ of institutional 
concern in a large number'of instances. 

A second aspect of interest concerning differences 
between the locations, of entry-level and in-service 
training is the relatively broader range of facilities 
used for in-service training in comparison wjth entry- 
level training. The use of local educational institu- 
tions, which is insignificant in entry-level training, is 
reported by nearly 10 percent of agencies for in-"^ 
service training. A large proportion of the agencies^ 
report using the facilities of other correctional insti-, 
tutlons for in-service training. From this it may be- 

/Inferred thati while a significant degree of centraliza- 
tion exists in the provision of in-service training, in 
many (and perhaps a majority) of institutions such 
training is primarily a matter of localized eflfort. - 

c. Duration of in-service training. While entry.- 
level training programs tend to have relatively fixed 
curricula, in-service training programs frequently arV 
provided ow w^ud^Joc b^asis. In a number of) 
jurisdictions training'Qs^ffered on a one-time-only^ 
basis in order to meet special or^extraordinary 
circumstances, such as the establishment of a riew^r 
. program or the issuance of revised regulations. Thus, 

- .the duration ""of in-service training may vary signifi- 
cantly as a matter of circumstances rather than fixed 
policy. As a. result of this consideration, the NMS 
survey did not seek to determine the specific dura- 
tion of in-service training, Executives^were asked 
only to estimate sthe average length cff in-service 
trailing provided to experienced correctional offi- 
cers. ' ■ ... 

Table VI-1 1 presents the results of the executives' 
respionses to a question regarding the average dura- 

. tion of in-service training 'provided.' The table indi- 
cated that ^the average duration of such training in 
adult corrections agencies was approximately 62 
hours in 1975; Weighting the distribution of agencies 
according to thg actual distribution of personnel 
among the various sized agencies, the last column of 
Table VI-11 indicates that approximately 77 percent 
cf all correctional officers are employed by agencies 
providing less than 60 hours' of in-service training. 
The duration* of training provided to the fypical adult 
ccyrectional officer^ who attend such courses is 
approxi'pniately 58 hours. 

However, sihce oply a-small proportion of experi- 
enced officers receive sucK training in the course of 
a year, it would appear that there is a very large gap 
between the current provision of such training .and 



I ■ .,. - - TableVI-U - . • ; ' ' 

Reported Duration, of In-Service Training for Adult Corrections Officers, by Size of Agency, 1975. 



(Percent DistTibutipns) 



Sizeof Agency: Nurtibcr of Employees 



Hours of 
Tnuning 



25-74 



Total lOO-Q 

'U39 25.0 

• 40-59 15.0 

60-19 - 0.0 

80-99 15.0 

• -100-119 ^0.0 

120-159 5.0' 
^Morethan- 

160 .^J-.^ 40:0 
Average juration 
of training (in 

hours) 95.0 

Number ^ 20 

Source: NMS Execuiive Surveys (1975). 



100,0 
42.9 

23.8 
4,8 

19.1 
0,0 
0.0 

9,5 



55,0 
21 



75-1^^9 


150-499 ^ 


More 
than 500'" * 


All 
Agencies 


' Personnel 


100.0 ' 




100,0 


" lOft n 

1 vFU,U 


100.0 


41,4- 


38.2 


62.5 


'41.6 


43.2 


* 27.6 


' 40.0 ^' 


33.3 


30.9 


34.2 


. O.'O . 


1.8 


. 0,0 


1.3 


1.3. 


10.3 . ;. 


5.5 


0:0 


8.7 


6.1 \ 


0.0/5 


1.8 


0.0' 


0.7 


..LO' 


3.4 


3.6 


0.0 


2,7 


2.6 


17.2 




4.2 


•14;1 


10.4 




61.0 


3,2.0 


62.0 


58.0 


29' 


55 


24 


T 149 





the . proposed standards recomme^iding at least 40 
hours per year for all personnel. . " . 

^ The probability that there will be' an increase in 
the amount of in-service training provided in adult 
corrections appears to be relatively high, given the 
responses of adult corrections executives to the 
NMS. As indicate'd previously, a significant propor-i 

• tion of executives of agencies not providing in- 
service'.training in 1975 report that such training will 
be instituted within two^ years. In addition, among 
agencies now providing in-service training, over 70^ 
percent of the executives expect .the level of in- 
service training to be increased within the next two 
-years; while 27 percent exj>ect to see a decrease in 

; the amount of training provided within that period. 

d. Content of in-service /raw/ng. - Table VI-.12 
'summarizes the extent of coverage of 13 topics in in- 
service training prograins. The topics are ranked 
according to the frequency with which they .were 
covered by all agencies. In general, the ranking is 
similar to th'^t indicated in entry-level training pro- 
grams. That is, topics dealing with matters of agency 
policy, custodial, ^and security functions are most 
frequently coveredt Topics relating to emergency 
functions, legal matters, general principles bf i^orrec- 
tions^ and race relations appear to. receive a some- 
*what lesser degree of coverage, and general profi- 
ciency , topics.;, and "treatment functions feceive the 
least amount of coverage. The oVerall level of 
coverage on any given topic, when compared with 
the proportion of agencies providing training in the 



topic in entryrlevel programs, appears to be consist- 
ently loweroin in-service program^, . 

It appears that therfeare ifew variations in overall 
training emphasis across the various agency size 
categories. That is, topics relating to matters of 
agency policy and custodial functions are consist- 
ently the most frequently covered. Topics relating to ^ 
legal matters, emergency procediires, the principles' 
of corrections, and race relations are covered with a 
slightly lesser level of frequency. Finally, topics 
relating to skill proficiency and treatment functions 
-are consistently. covered with the least frequency. 

Individual training topics are covered in in-service 
training programs with increased frequency as; the 
size of the agency increases. Whereas in entry-level 
training programs the proportion of agencies offering 
training .in* topics relating to ageijcy policy ajid 
procedures and custodial functions is consistently at 
or near 10^ PerCent, in in-service programs the 
proportion of agencies training in tfiese topics ranges 
between 71 percent (in the smallest agencies) and 98 
. percent (in the largest), A similar pattern is apparent 
for all oth^r training topics. . 

As in the case of entry-level training content, 
executives of adult corrections agencies were asked 
to indicate the\relative level of emphasis they think 
should be given to the vanous in-service training 
ar^as. Table VI-13 summarizes the responses to that 
question; Again, topics are listed in the order that 
appear to best represent the collective priorities of 
executives regarding these training areas^ 
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Table VI-12 



Training Topics Covered in In-Service Training for New.Corrections Officers by Size of Agency, d975 

(Percent of agencies training) ' ^ ^ 

Training • 



Ail 






Number of Employees 






Percent of 
Personnel 


Agencies • * 


' 1-24 


^ ". 25-74 




150.399 ■ 


400+ ^; 


oZ 


7 1 
/ 1 




^ 51 


00 




00. J 


oU 


71 




oJ 


•7R 


oc 


HI A 
pJ.O 


79 ■ 


(57 


. 69 


■ 77 


81 


.95 


84.0 


f 

77 


58 


72 


71 


81 


-9? 




11 


54 


" ^7 






oO 




.67' , 


54 


66. 


65 


■ 68 


84 


72;4. 


62^ 


58 


57 ■ 


59. 


65 


"67 


' ^ 64.3' 


61"' 


.58 


50 


- 62 


-64 


70 . 


64.6 


60 


^ 54^ 


72 


56 


53 . 


. 76 


62.7 


60 •> 


42 


41 




67 


78 


67.1 


'47 ' ■■ 


54- 


■35 


' 37, 


' 51 


■ \ 


53:2 


\ 














45 


54 ■■. 


41 


. ' ' 3^ 


'■43' ■ 


- 47.7 ' 


15 


17 


19 


.12 ' ' 


; 13 , 


' 16 


^; 14.7 



Departmental policies and 

proceiJures ^ - . 

Supervision of pri sorters _^ 
Control and prevention of 
. escapes and disturbances 
Security and -weapons train- 
ing _ <^^, 

Beport writing and prepara- 

• tion 

Principles of corrections 
First aid ami -emergency 

medical treatment . 

Correctional lav/ , 

Counseling techjniques 

Race relations" L 

Physical .training' and self 

defence J 

Alcohol and drug treatment 

program 1.^ ^ 

Vocational cou^^ing 

Source: NMS Executive Survey <I975). 



The data presented in Table- VI-13^ appear^. to 
"indicate that there is little difference between the 
•priorities oF correctional executives and the coverage 
presently .provided in in-service training- programs.^ 
The frequency of provision of a given tojpic appears " 
to parallel the general ranking as^igne^d by the 
executives. There are no apparent djstrepancies 
between desired emphasis'and actual levels of provi- 
sion of the sort that suggest^tjie desirability of 
significantly increasing the amount of training in^a 
given area. Indeed, in many cases training levels. are' 
higher than might be expected on the. basis of 
executive priorities. A similar judgment can be niade 
wh6n the level of provision is broken down by size 
of agency. ' ' 

The assessment of the content and coverage of 
topics in in-service training, on the basis of the 
pccupatiqpal analysis results detailed ^eviously, is^^ 
essentially the same ^ that made, with . respect to 
^entry-level training. The siniilarity of the overall, 
pattern of coverage suggests that the same areas 
thbught to be neglected in entry-level training do not 
appear to be more frequently covered in in-service 
training. Areas dealing wih human ^relations and 
behavior' and the law are not covered any more 
frequently' than in entry-level training, and topics 



relating to emergency functions receive only margin- 
ally greater coverage in in-service training than in 
entry-level training. Given the limits of, the data 
presented here, it. is difficult to state with any great 
degree pf certainty the extent of deficiency in these 
areas.. However, the similarity of the coverage and 
the relatively sniall amount of time devoted to in- 
service -training creates an impression that training 
needs in adult corrections, particularly in-service 
training n^ds, are focused priniarily upon the major 
^ current occupational demands, and that efforts to go 
beyond immediate^demands are relatively rare. , 

3. Training of correctionai officers for counseling 
duties. Various pro^sals ^have been miadQ in recent 
years to utilize the correctional Officer in roles other 
thari custody and security. The American Correc- 
tional Association -has suggested that custodial per- 
sonnel could be utilized to perform certain treatment 
or program functions, including both formal and 
informal counseling.*^ Attempts'to facilitate such 
changes -h^ve been assisted by moviements to inte- 
grate 'program an^ custodial personnel, such as the 
''unit'* concept utilized by the Federal Bureau of, 
Prisons;,*^ and by the development of smaller and 
less-security prientpd institution^ 'such as the. Vienna, 
facility in IHinois.*" " ' . 7 . ' 



fable IV-B 



l/eyel of EmphSili Assigned to Various In-Service Training Topics by Adult'X:orr£pions'Executl)>es^^^ 
f " (Percentage of executives responding) 



Training 
Topics ' 



Level of Emphasis: 



Tola]. .. 


Sirontj • 
Rmphasis* 


Moderate 
Empha&is 


• Lillle 
Emphasis 


Number of 
\ Executives 
Responding 


100.0 


89.9 


- - 9.2 


0.9 


\ 

• . 0 207 " 


lOO.O^ . 


82.1 


( 16.9 


° 1.0, 


^ '-207 


lOO.O V 


79.0 


21.0 


0.0 


205 


100.0 ■ 


76.4 


22.1 


1.4 

'. ^ . 


208 


100.0 


67.6 ' 


■ 29.^5 


•. -2.9;^ 


207 


100.0 


^ 58.7 


33.3 


8.0 • 


... . 201 


100.0 


57. i 


38.5 • 


4.4 - 


^' 205 


100.0 


^3.2 


. - .39.0.- 


7.8" 


, ' 205. ' 


lOO.O 


• 50.0 


42.8 

c ■ 


. ^ . 7.2 


208 


100.0 
lOO.O 


40:6 
. 34.5 p. ■ 


^ - ^ 53.7 . 
4^.Z 


• 6.3 

" . 20.3 


205 

* . " 197 


lOO.O 


.r • 33.7 


58.5 


7.,8^ 


205 ' 


100.0 ' 


19.1 . 


372 


43.6". 





Supervision x>f prisoners 

Departmental policies and 
procedures 

■Control and prevention of es- 

:/cape5 j.--- 

R'eport writing and prepara- 
tion 

Security and weapons train- 
ing u 

Race relations J_ 

" Principles of corrections 

Counseling techniques 

. Correctional law _.___ 

First aid and emergency 

jnedical treatment . 

_ Alcohol' 'and drug ti;eatm*ent 
programs_!.__il_* 

Physical trafnihg and self-de- 
fense 

Vocational counseling 

Source: NMS Executive Survey. 1975. 



Such proposals have led naturally to consideration 
of the training of correctional^ p6r*sonnel in counsel- 
ing, data presented below suggest the relative^ 
level of effort being ^made in adult corrections to 
provide training in counseling. *. 

Correctional executives were asked by NMS to , 
characterize their attitudes toward this practice, their 
agencies^ policy /toward the assignment -of oificers 
for counseling duties, the means, if^any, by which' 
officers received training in counseling techniques, 
and the relative proportion of officers actually receiv- 
ing training in that area. ■ ■ , \ 

The executives responded favorably to. the notion 
of training correctional officers in counsieling tech- 
niques, approximately 88 percent o£ the executives 
support efforts to provide such training. More than' 
half of the agencies, responding to the NMS executive" 
survey currently assign corrections^ officers to coun- 
seling duties. Ten percent of the agerfcies assign ^ 
counseling tasks^o all corrections officers; 47 percent 
assign such Ijjjsks on a selective basis. ' 



, TableVI-W^' ^ 

Provision and Source of Counseling Training in 
. 'Adult Correctional Agencies' Assigning Counseling 
Duties tb Correciions Officers 1975 s;, ^ 

I t ■_ : 

Nymbcr " Percent ... 

No training -> -_1_' 1_- H 7.7, ^ 

YeSf part of basic entry level training >_ 46 >20.9, 

Yes. special in-service training course 77 35.0 
Yes. officers encouraged to enroll in 

college programs ::i_- 51 ^ 23.2 

Yes. special ^course at regional or state ' 

trainingfacilities - 32 14.5 

Other _. '-^ 2 . " 019 

c. 

V ■. 

Source: NMS Executive Survey. 1975. \ " . 

^ , . . - • ■ ! ■ . 
Table VI-~14 presents the executives' responses to 

the. question' concerning the provision of specialized 

in-service training and the means by "which such 

tmining was provided.' Approximately 8 percent of 

the nSSponding agencies assigning counseling duties 



Table VI-15 

Percentages of Correctional Officers in Adult 
Agencies Receiving Training-in Counseling, 1975 



Perce ntaige of 
CorKctionJ Offtcers 
' Receiving 
Tnuning in . • 
Counseling 


Njimbcr of 
Agencies 


.' Percentage 
of Agencies 


Total 


107 


100.0 


Less than 5__- 


5 


■ '-4,7 .,0 


5-9 


6 


5,6 


10-24 


30 


28.0 


25-49 : 


21 


19.6 


50-74 


9 


8.4 


. 75-97 


- 19 . 


17.8 


98-100... 


17 


15.9' 


Source: NMS Kxecutivc Survey, 1975. 



to correctional officers provide no training for these 
duties. Table VI-14 indicates that among the 92 
percent of agencies that assign Counseling duties and 
provide training in that area, the most frequent 
means by which training is provided is through 
specialized in-service training courses. However, the 
table also indicates that agencies utilize a variety of 
means to provide such training, including a frequent 
utilization of college programs. 

Table Vl-iS presents the executives' responses to 
a questi'on .regarding the proportion of all . adult 
corrections officers who have received some training 
in counseling techniques. The v.estimated average 
proportion of corrections officers who have receivec 
some specialized training in counseling techniques 
based upon Table is approximately 49 percent. 

It will be evidertt, however, that this props^rtion^ 
includes many officers whose training consisted ot 
brief presentations only, as part of entry (evel basic 
training^ as wellj;as those attending more co^jprel^en- 
sive coiirses. , , 

4. Major findings in adult corrections training 
•The analysis of training for adult correct 
officers is briefly summarized below. The major 
find ings are: 

r > 

• There has been significant growth in the prhvi^ 
sion of training for adult corrections officers in 
the last 5 to 7 years. ( 7 

• Virtually all adult ^corrections institiitionsVpres- 
enUy provide some form of entry-level training 
to newly-employed corrections officers. 

• Although there has been an apparent increase 
in the duration of training provided, approxi- 
mately half of all adult agencies do not meet 



minimum standards for entry-leVel training sug- 
gested by the National Advisory Commission. 

• Almost every new officer hired in adult correc- 
tions receives some form of entry-level training. 
However, only a small proportion of experi- 
enced officers receive'^ in-service training during 
the course of a year. 

• There has been a 'clear pattern of increased i 
utilization of centralized training facilities, such 
as state and regional training academies, primar- 
ily in the case of entry-level training, and to a 
lesser extent in the case of in-service training! 

9 The content of training generally reflects tradi- 
tional concepts of the correctional officer's role 
as primarily custodial. 

• Training content generally reflects the priorities 
expressed by adult correctional executives in 
terms of training emphasis. 

o Training content appears to cover most of the 
primary duties requiffed of correctional officers 
as defined by the findings of the NMS occupa- 
tional analysis. 
o.The weakest £irea of training involves the pro- 
vision of training in counseling and related 
human-relations topics adequately identified in 
terms of their utilization by correctional, offi- 
cers. 

• Counseling duties , are assigned to correctional 
officers by approximately half of the agencies, 
and appear to be accompanied by some limited 
training in counseling techniques. 

Given these findings, certain tentative conclusions 
m be made regarding the quality and quantity of 
traming for line correctional^fTicers. Corrections 
^^5pp^^ to have made significant gains in the general 
provision of training for line personnel. Given the 
low levels of training reported in the recent past, 
such gains must be viewed' as a favorable sign. 
However,-* in many instances, the quality of the 
training provided apparently remains considerably 
below desirable levels. The duration of the training 
provided, although a poor measure of quality, re- 
mains relatively brief Such problems appear to be 
- most critical in the smaller agencies and, to a lesser 
^xtent, in the very largest agencies. ^ 

It was suggested eariier that a major consider^ion 
in the assessment of training in adult corirection| is 
,the considerable sentiment favoring expansioa'<if the 
conectional officer's role, particularly in the direc- 
tion of duties related to treatment. The evidence 
presented in this chapter indicates that such efforts 
have already been undertaken to a limited degree in 
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many adult correctional institutions. Most of these 
efforts, however, appear to be selective — weak evi- 
dence of a major movement toward a redefinition of 
the correctional oftlcer's role. The evidence suggests 
that these efforts are accompanied by direct provi- 
sion of some training in the area of counseling for 
officers assigned such duties. Thus, a basic ground- 
work has been laid for expiinsion of the correctional 
officer's role. As yet, however, the provision of such 
skills for the general population of correctional 
officers remains at a comparatively low level. 

C. Training for 

Juvenile Child Care Workers 

The preceding analysis of training in adult connec- 
tions indicates that entry-level and in-service training 
are provided by, a substantial majority of agencies. 
In juvenile corrections, the level of training provided 
is significantly lower than in adult corrections.' Thus 
it is necessary to consider the overall pattern of 
training before examining the entry-level and in- 
service compc^nents separately. 

1. Provision of trainini^. Twenty-eight percent of 
all juvenile correctional agencies in 1975 provided no 
formal entry-level or in-service training to their 
personnel. The remaining 72 percent of the agencies 
provided some form of training as follows: 43 percent 
•A)f :ill agencies provided both fomal entry-level and 
in-service training, 21 percent provided formal in- 
service training only, and 8 percent provided entry- 
level training oiily. In short, the overall pattern in 
juvenile corrections suggests a significant lack of 
training effort. However, in comparison with the 
available- information relating to training provided 



prior to 1975, these data indicate small but possibly 
significant gains. 

In the past, juvenile con*ections has been charac- 
tcii/cd by persistent lack' of attention to the training 
of its personnel. The I%7 report of the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice notes that only 39 percent of juvenile 
detention facilities out of 242 surveyed indicated that 
in-service training was provided to their personnel. *^ 
A more recent survey by Reuterman indicates that 
in 1970 only 46 percent of juvenile detention agencies 
provided in-service training.'^" In both cases the 
reports suggest that the training provided varied 
significantly in quality. According to the President's 
Commission, in many cases "training" consisted of 
little more than, staff meetings in which no real 
training was conducted.-' Reuteman also notes that 
programs varied frpm those providing regular formal 
training sessions to' programs going no further than 
an initial orientation session involving no professional 
instmction or resources.'^- 

Table ^1-16 shows the incidence of the two types 
of training , in juvenile correctional agencies by size 
of agency. The table indicates that smaller agencies, 
those employing fewer than 75, represent the princi- 
pal area of difficulty with respect to the provision of 
traming. Apart from a generally low level of training, 
evidenced by the fact that only .68 percent of the 
agencies provide any form of training, agencies of 
this size tend to provide only in-service training in a 
large number of instances, and are generally less 
likely than larger agencies to provide both forms of 
training. Among the larger agencies the likelihood 
that both forms of training are" provided is. signifi- 
cantly higher than - in smaller agencies, and the 



Table Vl-16 . . 4 

Tminin^i Provided to Child Care Workers in Juvenile Corrections, hy Type ofA\>ency, 1975 

(Percentage Distributions) 



Traininj! Pruvidctl 



Number of 
in Agency 


Nunihtrr i>f 


'n>t;ils 


I'jitry-Lc'VL'l 
Only 


ln',ServK'c 
Only 


HiUh Kntry 

and 
In-Sei vice 


No Truininjij 
Provided 


Totals; All ajieneies , _ 


377 


100.0 


6.4 


19.9 


' 44.2 


29.4 


1-24 


__ 164 ' 


lOO.O 


7.9 


21,3 


30.5 


40.2 • 


25-74 


..^ 122 


100.0 


4,9 


23.7 


49.2 


22,1 


75-149 


52 


100,0 


7,7 


7,7 


58.3 . 


30,8 


150 or more _ 




1(M).0 


2,6 


17.9 


74.3 


5.1 
21.3 


Totals: Personnel _ 




100.0 


5.3 


16.7 


57.7 



Source. NMS Hxecutive Survey < IM75) 
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incidence of no training, or only one form of training, 
is significantly lower. 

The actual distribution of personnel in juvenile 
corrections among agencies of various sizes is as 
follows: 12 percent are associated with agencies with 
fewer than 24 employees, 26 percent with agencies 
of between 25 and 74 employees, almost 30 percent 
with agencies of between 75 and 140 employees, and 
the remaining 32 percent are with agencies of .150 or 
more employees. This distribution implies, when 
applied to Table VH6, that approximately 79 per- 
cent of all child care workers are employed in 
agencies providing some form of training. Of these, 
,the largest number are in agencies providing both 
entry-level and in-service training. However, 22 
percent are employed in agencies providing only one 
form of training, most frequently in-service training. 

Table Vi-17 presents the types of training pro- 
vided in the various types of juvenile corrections 
agencies surveyed by the NMS. Although in some 
case^j the number of agencies of a given type in the 
sample may not be representative of the entire class 
of juvenile agencies, the pattern noted in Table VI- 
17 is indicative of variations in training effort among 
juvenile agencies in general. The types of agencies 
surveyed in juvenile corrections are: 

• Juvenile detention facilities — facilities providing 
temporary care in^h physically restricting facility 
for juveniles in custody pending court disposi- 
tion and, in some cases, juveniles who have 

. been adjudicated as delinquent and/or are await- 
ing transfer or return to another jurisdiction. 



• Juvenile shelters — facilities providing temporary 
care for juveniles pending disposition by the 
court or transfer to^ permanent care facilities," 
usually without the secure or restrictive condi- 
tions found in detention facilities. 

• Juvenile reception and diagnostic centers — ^facil- 
ities providing temporary services to adjudi- 
cated juveniles in the form of screening' and 
testing, leading to eventual assignment to per- 
manent disposition. 

© Juvenile training schools — specialized institu- 
tions serving delinquent juveniles committed 
directly to them by juvenile courts or placed in 
them by agencies having such authority. 

• Juvenile ranches, camps, or farms— residential 
treatment facilities with generally lower levels 
of restriction or security than training schools, 
and permitting greater contact with^e commu- 
nity. 

• Juvenile> halfway houses and group homes — 
facilities providing residential care but maintain- 
ing minimum security in terms of community 
contact, and attendance at school and/or-work. 

The pattern suggest*^ J is that training is more 
Jikely to be provided by the more secui^e facilities 
such as detention centfers, training schools, ranches, 
camps, and farms. Less training is provided by 
juvenile shelters, halfway houses, group homes, and 
non-residential programs. This factor clarifies the 
finding that training effort is related to the size of the 
agency, in that the latter agencies tend to be rather 
small. 



, . ' Table VI-17 

Training Provided to Child Care Workers in Juvenile Corrections, by Type of Agency, 1975 

(Percentage distributions) 



Number «f 
Kinployccs 



Numh«r of 
Agencies 



Total: All agencies 533 

Juvenile detention 241 

Training schools ' lift 

Ranch, camp, farm - 64 

Halfway house ' 89 

Reception and 

diagnostic : 12 

Juvenile shelter 9 

Non-residenI 

program" : 2 

Source- NMS Executive Survey ilV75). 



Total' 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 ' 

100.0 



Percent of Agencies 



Hours of Training 



Entry-Level 
Only' 



8.1 
6.6 
7.8 
7.8 
13.5 

0.0 
II. I 

0.0 



In-Service 
Only 



20.1 
•20.7 
16.4 
25.0 
21.3 

16.7 
11.1 

0.0 



Both Entry 
and In-Service 



43.0 
39.0 
54.3" 
57.8 
^9.2 

58.3 
22.2 

0,0 



No Training 
Provided 



28.9 

33.6 
21.6 
9.4 
36.0 

25.0 
. 55.6 

100.0 
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The type of training provided also appears to vary 
according to the level of-security mainlalhed. The 
more secure facilities tend to provide both entry and 
in-service training more often than the jess secure 
agencies. However, significant proportions of all 
types of agencies provide only in-service training. 
Agencies in which entry-level training is the only 
form provided are relatively, rare in juvenile correc- 
tions. However, this policy appears to be more often 
found in juvenile- detention centers and- halfway 
houses than in any other type of agency. 

In summary, '^the evidence suggests that size of 
agency and Icv^l of security are critical variables 
with respect (he type of training provided. This is 
probably attributable to the fact that the smaller 
agencies tend to^^ have fewer resources and less 
.flexibility of staffing of the sort required for adequate 
training programs. It may also be possible that more 
secure facilities have a more stable and regularized 
organizational and operational structure that permits 
the development of training programs. o 

Having established the general patterns of training 
in juvenile corrections, the quality of the training 
provided is considered further in the following pages. 

2, EntryAevel training. Approximately 50 percent 
of juvenile corrections agencies provide entry-level 
training to new child care workers (see Table VI- 
16). Although the llargest proportion of these pro- 
grams are in agencies providing both entry and in- 
service training, in about 8 percent of all agencies 
entry-level is the only form- of training provided,^^ 

Among the agencies providing entry-level training, 
over 90 percent require! this training of all new 
personnel. Approximately \5 percent of these agen- 
cies waive the entry-level\ training requirement for 
child care workers with prior experience in juvenile 
corrections. Only about 4 percent^of these agencies 
provic raining on a selective basis. 

a. i^ovation of er try-level training. Table VI-18 
presents data relating to the! location of entry-level 
training in juvenile corrections. The table clearly 
shows that such trairing is provided almost exclu- 
sively at the facility where thelnew child care worker 
is employed. Only a small proportion of agencies 
utilize centralized training facilities, such as regional 
or state training institutions » and an even smaller 
proportion use local educational facilities or other 
agencies. \ 

The pattern in" the location o^ entry-level training 
is not expected to ch^inge significantly in the next 
two years, although the direction of the changes 
anticipated by agency executives surveyed by NMS 
are similar to those noted for adult corrections (see 



_ . Table VI-18- " " " 

Location of Entry-Level Training for'Child Care^ 
Workers, 1975 



Location of 


Number of 


Percent of 


Training 


Agencies 


Agencies 


Within the facility 


220 


37,6 


At anpther correctional fa- 




fA 


cility.^. i" ^ 


20 


At a local educational insti- 






tution 


10 


1,7 


At a regional training facil- 






ity ■ 


41 


7,0 


At a state training facility 


56 


9,5 


Other I 


22 


3,8 
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Source: NMS Executive Survey (1975). 

Note; The locations are not mutually exclusive. Some agencies may provide 
training at more than one location. Thu$. the percentages do not add to 100 percent. 



Tables VI-3 and VI-10). The executives indicate that 
there should be a moderate decline in the utilization 
of the facility where a new child care worker ;is 
employed for entry-level training. The responses also 
forecast an increase in the utilization^ of state and 
regional facilities,' and the use of the facilities of 
other correctional agencies. Most significant is the 
magnitude of increase expected in the use of local 
educational facilities. Although the number of agen- 
cies -involved is small, the^ responding executives 
indicate a doubling of the use of this resource within 
two years. 

b. Duration of entry-level training. Tables' VI- 
19 and VI-20 show the distril5iUtion of juvenile . 
corrections agencies providing trainmg. The esti- 
mated average length is approximately 30 hours. The 
smaller agencies appear to be devoting the least 
amount bf time for this purpose. However, the 
difference between the smaller agencies and the 
other agencies providing training is relatively slight. 
It is clear from table VI-19 that the largest propor- 
tion of agencies provide 40 hours or less of entry- 
level training and that, in all cases,' only a small 
proportion provide more than 80 hours of training. 

Examination of the distribution of personnel 
among the agencies suggests that the picture is 
somewhat better than is apparent from the agency 
data alone. However, the general pattern does not 
significantly alter the conclusion that entry-level 
training is neither widely nor extensively provided in 
juvenile corrections. 

Table VI-20 presents the distribution of juvenile 
agencies with respect to the duration of training, 
controlling for the type of agency providing it. The 



Duration of Entry-Level Training Provided to JUvenile Corrections Child Care Workers, by Size of Agency, 

1975 



Size Of Agency ^ " Estimated " ' Percentage Distribution of Hoiira of Training 

• (Number of Number of ^^^^^ ^ 

Employee!) Agencies (in hours) ^ Total 1-40 41-80 8U99 100 or more 

'—, ^ ^ ■ \ — ■ ■ — s- 

Total: All agencies • ■ . r 

providing training 282 . 30.4 . 100.0 81.2 ^ 13.8 3.9 . M 

1-24 106 25.0 100.0 88.7 9.5 0.9 0.9 

25_74 ^ 103 32.7 100.0 80.6 14.6 3.8 I.O 

75-149 44 35.8 100.0 68.1 .18.2 11.4 2.3 

150ormore-___ 29 33.5 100.0. 75.9^ 20.7 3.4 0.0 

Weighted percentage ^' — 32.8 100.0 . 76.3 17.0 5.6 M 



Source: NMS Executive Survey (1975). , ' ; ' 

■. • . 

Table VI-20 ' „ " ' 

Duration of Entry-Level Training Provided to New Child Care Workers, by Type of Agency, 1975 

*• ' ' Percent of Agencies Training * 



Number of Estimated Average Hours of Training 

"^yP***^ ^ Agencies * Length of ■ 

^^fi^y Training. • Training Total 1-40 41-80 81-99 100 or more 



All agencies 281 33.5 100.0 80.8 14.2 3.6 1.4 

* Detention,-.: 111 24.2 100.0. 92.8 ^ 4.5 1.8- ' 0.9 

Trailing school 72 50.0 100.0 63.9 26.4 6.9 2.8 

Ranch, camp. etc. - 42 38.7 100.0 73.8 21.4 2.4 2.4 

Halfway housi .32 26.5 100.0 ^ 86.8 10.5 2,7 ^ 0.0 

Other ^ 18 27.6 100.0 '77.8 16.7 . 5.5 0.0 

AU male agencies 104 . 34.0 . 100,0 .74.0 23.1 1.9 1.0 

All female agencies 24 29.6 100.0 80.0 20.0 , 0.0 0.0 

All combined agencies 152 30.6 100.0 85.5 7.2 5.3 2.0 



Source: NMS Executive Survey (1975>. 

taMe indicates that, with the exception of training Given the unifonnly. low level of training indicated 

schools, the duration of training provided does not in the data, it would be superfluous to attempt a 

vary significantly among different types of agencies. detailed assessment based uf)on fixed , standards. 

In all cases, a plurality, of agencies provide 40 hours Only a handful of the agencies providing entry-level 

or less of entry-level training, and only a small training meet or exceed the National Advisory Com- 

proportion provide more than 80 hours. It is apparent mission's recblnmended standard of 100 hours. Rel- 

from the average duration of training provided, atively few agencies meet even the recommended 

however, that some variation exists. On the average, standard of 40 hours of orientation training fecpm- 

detention facilities and-halfway houses provide the mended by the National Comniissibn. - 

least amount of training, while ranch, camp, and c. Content of entry-level training. Table yi--2I 

farm facilities provide mai^inally more training. The presents a distribution of the frequencies with which 
training schoolSj providing an estimated average of ' various entry-level training topics are. offered by 

50 hours, of training, appear to provide the most agencies providing entry-level training in terms of the 

.training to new entrants. This pattern is consistent frequency that they are covered. The topics are 
with that noted above with respect to the general , listed In tjie order of highest to lowest frequency :of 

provision of training. Both training schools and the coverage. ; 

ranch, campi and farm facilities are more likely to It is apparent that the overall pattern of coverage 

provide training and are also .likely to devote a among all agencies is very similar to that noted in 

greater period of time for that training than other adult corrections. That is, the heaviest coverage of 

types of facflities. training topics for child care workers is in ^the areas 
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. Table VI-21 ' . 

Percentage of Agencies Covering Selected Training Topics iti Entry Level Training for New Child Care 

Workersy by Size of Agency, 1975 



Tr^ning Topic 



Total: All 
Agencies. 



Departmental policies and 

procedures I- 

Supervision of juveniles 

Maintenance of (liscipline __ 
Management of disruptive 

behavior £ '. 

Report writing and prepara- 
tion L_ 

Counseling- techniques 

Juvenile and family law. 
Child and adolescent, psy- 
chology i 

Alcohol and drug treatment 

programs i 

Race relations 

Sexeducation 

Vocational counseling 

Source: NMS Executive Survey (1975). 



Number of Employees 



1-24 



25-74 



75-149 



150 or 
more 



Percentage 
of Personnel 



90.5 


. 89.1 


94.0 ■ 


90.3 


89.5 


90.8 


88.2 


86.5 


93.3 


81.2 


89.5,. 


87.7 


79.3 


86.5 


80.8 


78.1 


76.7 


79.4 


79.3 


* 75.7 


. 85,0 


78. r 


79.2 


80.0 


67.8 


t 65.7 


69.6 


68.9 . * 


69.0 


68.7 


66.1 


64.3 


64.1 


75.0 


72.0 


70.0 


45.3 


47.6 


49.4 


33.8 


38.4 


41.0 


41.4 


33.5 


39.0 


50.5 


58.8 


48.2 


40.9 


37.5 


35.6 


"24.5 


38.4 


33.4 


30.2 


24.8 


28.6 


38.3 


40.0 


35.0 


II. 1 


12.0 


11.1 


10.7 


. 7.6 


10.0 


9.6 


8.0 


12.5 


7.6 


7.6 


9.0 



of custody, agency policy, and security. Beyond this, 
moderate coverage is provided for such topics as 
report writing, counseling, and child psychology; and 
a lesser amount is provided for law, race relations, 
drug and alcohol treatment, sex education, and 
vocational counseling. This pattern is maintained 
^yith minor exceptions across all sizes of agencies.. 
Custodial,.. policy, and security topics are covered 
with unifonnly high frequency by agencies of all 
sizes. There is a tendency toward heavier coverage 
of topics such as child psychology, counseling, and 
race relations as the size of an agency increases, 
while the contrary is true in the case of juvenile law. 

Comparing the pattern of coverage by type of 
agency for the eight topics most frequently covered, 
Jable VI-21 indicates some significant variation. 
Although custody and policy-related topics are pro- 
vided most frequently by all types of agencies, they, 
are most often covered in juvenile detention facilities 
and juvenile ranches, camps, and farms. Counseling 
techniques are more frequently covered in agencies 
other than detention facilities, particuliarly among 
training schools and halfway houses. Topics such as 
law and adolescent and child psychology are uni- 
formly among the' topics provided with less fre- 
quency by ail types of agencies. However, despite 
the variations noted above, the magnitude and rela- 



tive priority of training coverage does not appear to 
reflect major differences among types of agencies. 

Juvenile corrections executives responding to the 
NMS identified the appropriate level of emphasis to 
be given to training topics provided during entry- 
level training. Table VI-22 summarizes the exeicu- 
tives' judgments regarding training emphasis. The 
topics are listed according to the most apparent 
ranking of priority based upon the collective judg- 
ments of. the executives.' The last column .presents 
the previously reported percentage of agencies pro- 
viding training in each topic' 

Table VI-22 appears to indicate that, as in the 
case of adult corrections; the level of coverage of a 
given topic is in general conformity with the priorities 
of agency Executives. In most instances, there is a 
correlation between the amount of emp|iasis execu- 
tives collectively indicate should be given to a topic 
and the proportion of „ agencies actually providing 
training in it. In several cases the proportion of 
agencies providing training in a topic is "actually 
larger than would have been predicted on^the basis 
of the opinions, of the executives. The single excep- 
tion is the case of child and adolesceqt psychology, 
where the level of emphasis executives express 
appears to be higher than the level of coverage 
actually given. I These findings do not appear to 
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"Table VI122 



Level of Emphasis Assigned to Various Entry-Level Training Topics by Juvenile Corrections Executives, 
. ' ~ 1975 . . 



(Percentage distribution)- 



Training 
. Topics 



Total 



Supervision of juveniles « — 100,0% 

Management of disruptive behavior 100.0 

Maintenance of discipline . ' 100.0 

Counseling techniques ' _ 100.0 

Departmental policies and procedures _ 100.0 

Child and adolescent psychology J 100.0 

First aid ahd emergency medical/treatment 100.0 

Report vwriting _ _ ; 100.0 

Race relations ^L_!:C- 100.0 

Alcohol and drug programs i 100.0 

Juvenile and family law — 100.0 

Vocational counseling lOO.O 

Sex education ^_>L ^ 100.0 

- i : 

\ Source: NMS Executive Surveys (1975). 



Level of Empha:»is 



■ Strong 
Emphasis 



9a.8 

83.7 
70.7 
65.8 
65.2 
54.8 
53.7 
42.0 
30.1 
30.0 
28.1 
-15.8 
10.3 



Moden^tc 
Emphasis 



8.3 
15.1 
27.5 
24.8 
31.0 
37.0 
41.4 
45.5 
.48.7 
46.6 
53.2 
42.9 
47.4 



Utile 
Emphasis 



0.9 
1.2 
1.8 
' 9.4 
3.8 
8.2 
6.9 
12.5 
.21.2 
23.4 
18.7 
,21.2 
42.3 



Number of 
Executives 
Responding 



576 
563 
570 
565 
575 
562 
566 
567 
558 
560 
562 
558 
555 



^suggest any serious discrepancies between actual 
training provided and the emphasis desired by the 
executives of juvienile corrections agencies. ; 
i Further evidence of training priorities can be 
• aerived from the findings of the NMS occupational 
analysis of the child care worker position. Because 
of' the broad variation' in agency types in which such 
persons are employed, it is possible only to-gain a 
general concept of the child care worker's role.- 
Particular types of agencies necessarily requine other 
,or additional duties of an important nature. Thus, the 
occ\j|pational analysis findings are merely suggestive 
of the most basic .and universal duties of the child 
care w'prkers. ^ 

The occupational analysis of the juvenile correc- 
tions custody position points toja considerable level 
of similarity with- the adult corrections custody 
position. Although' it may be inferred that juvenile ■ 
corrections -procedures may be less oriented toward 
the security maintenance role, a large proportion of 
the duties remain concerned with the prevention of 
internal disruption arid the control of resident move- 
ment and behavior. Chart VI-3 presents a listing of 
the principal tasks performed by juvenile corrections 
oustody personnel, based upon the dual criteria of 
the proportion of respondents performing the task 
and the amount of time they devote to the task. 
Incumbent officers indicated th^t their primary duties 
are 'a mixture of custodial functions and quasi-pro- 
grammatic functions. In addition to maintaining inter- 



Chart VI-3 . ^' ; 

Principal Ateas of Skill and Knowledge Required of 
Child Care Workers . 



Knowledge of procedures for resident count and control 
Ability to resolve disturbances without physical intervention 
Ability to detect cues in order to anticipate disturbances 
Observation and surveillance of residents _ 
Orientation of new residents ' 
Knowledge of procedures for visiting, dining, and high 
security areas 

Search of inmates and identification of contraband 
Use of restraining equipment 
^ Sources of emergency assistance 

' Knowledge of forms necessary for the movement of residents 
Familiarity with duty positions and posts 
Report writing 

UjSe and maintenance of weapons 



^ Source: NMS Field Occupational Analysis Studies, 1975. ■ 



nal order and supervising the movement of residents, 
officers are performing duties related to the orienta- 
tion of new residents, advising residents concerning 
their personal and other. problems, and supervising 
^ residents' activities. 

■ Chart VI-4 presents the principal areas of skill and 
knowledge required of juvenile custody personnel. 
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• Chart VI^ 

Principal Tasks Performed by (Child Care Workers 



• Intervenes in conflicts among residents in order to prevent 
. incidents which could trigger major disturbances 

• Responds to emergency situations in oVder to mifltmize 
adverse outcome. 

• Observe and controls movement of residents in order to 
. prevent disruptions and account for the location and activi- 
ties of residents 

• Searches residents". re.sidents' quarters, and .other 'areas in 
order to detect. ciiMect, and preserve contraband 

• Mgiiitoris feeding of residents in order to prevent disruptions, 
unauthorized retention of materials, an(j to assure , that all 
residents are fed at designated times 

• Orients new residents 

• 'Advises residents concerning personal or other problems 

• Assigns tasks to residents and monitors their performance 



Source: NMS Field Occupational Analysis Studies. 1975. 



based upon the responses of juvenile corrections 
executives and supervisors. This listing appears „to 
parallel the judgments of incumbent custodial work- 
ers in that the skill and knowledge areas thought to 
require a high level of expertise appear to be logical 
derivatives of the tasks performed by the custody 
personnel. Both custody and interpersonal skills are 
thought to be necessary prerequisites to the perform- 
ance of the custodial role : ' 
^. As in the case of adult corrections officers, an 
attempt was- made to detemine areas of deficiency 
in the preparation of juvenile workers. .Incumbent 
juvenile workers indicated that there were no tasks 
for whi^h they felt they were inadequately" prepared. 
However, juvenile corrections executives and super- 
visors suggested a large numbel- of skill and knowl- 
edge areas where they perceived a significant gap 
between desired levels of expertise and the level of 
expertise actually attained by newly assigned work- 
ers. These areas were: knowledge of count and 
control procedures, ability to avoid physical confron- 
tations, ability , to anticipate disturbances, orienting 
new j-esidents, the use of restraining equipment, 
knowledge of the necessary forms for the movement 
of inmates, and the use of weapons. 
. Comparing the findings of the ofcclipational analy- 
sis, with the coverage and content of entry-level 
training, it may be suggested that the training pro- 
vided appears to cover most of the areas thought to 
be essential to the demands of the occupation. 



However, certain areas of a critical nature are 
apparently neglected in entry-level training. These 
. areas relate primarily to the understanding of resi- ' 
dents' behavior, not riecessarily as a part of a 
rehabilitative program, but as a skill necessary to 
maintain the order of the facility. 

The evidence of need for training suggested by the 
'findings of the occupational analysis cannot merely 
be confined to ^encies actually providing entry-level 
training! Half of all juvenile agencies provide no 
entry-level training. Taken together, the evidence , 
presented here suggests that the primary weakness 
of existing .entry-level training lies in the fact that so 
^ many agencies provide no training at all,, rather than 
in the content of the training provided. 

3. In-service training. In 1975, approximately 64 
percent of all juvenfle corrections agencies provided 
, some form of in-service training to their experienced 
child care workers. Approximately 70 percent of 
these agencies provided this training in addition to 
an , entry-level program. In approximately 20 percent 
Of all agencies^n in-service training is the only fonm of 
training provided: Thus, juvenile agencies appear to 
place greater reliance on in-service training than 
adult corrections agencies, and are generally more 
likely to provide in-service than entry-level training. 

'The proportion of child care workers receiving in- 
service training in agencies providing such training is . 
.considerably laqger than in adult corrections. In adult 
agencies that provide jn-service training, as noted 
. earlier, in almost all cases the proportion of officers 
who receive training each year is 10 percent or less. 
By contrast, in almost half 6F the juvenile agencies 
providing in-service training,'the proportion of child 
care workers who receive training»:each year is over 
90 percent. Moreover, three-quarters of the juvenile 
a^hcies that provide this training accommodate 50 
V percent or more of their experienced personnel per 
year. The overall average proportion of child care' 
workers receiving in-service training among all agen- 
cies that provide such training is approximately 72 
percent. However, considering that only 64 percent 
of all agencies fall into this category, and-that these 
agencies employ approximately three-fourths of all 
child care workers, it' can be estimated that only' 
about one-half of all child care workers actually 
receive in-service "training during a given year, 

a. Location of in-service trainings Table VI-23 
shows the locations utilized by juvenile corrections 
for their in-service training programs. The table 
indicates that, as in the case of^entry-rlevel training 
. programs, the primary location^of in-service training 
is the juVeniTe facility itself. However, significantly 



Table VI-23" 

' .Location of In-Service Training for Child Care 
Workers, 1975 

Location of Number of ^ Percent of 

Tniining Agencies Agencies* ^ 

■ \^ 

Within the facility 278 47.5 

Another correctional facility 59 10.1 

Local educational institution 101 17.3 ► 

Regional training facility 115, 19.7 

State training facility 96 16.4- 

Other 32 , 5.5 ^ 

Source; NMS Executive Survey (t975). 

•Note.' Training locations are not mutually exclusive. Thus, agencies may report 
more than one location utilized, i ur this reason the percentages do not add to 100 
percent. > . 



more use is made of training facilities other than the 
employing agency than is the case with entry-level 
training. Particularly interesting fs the utilization of 
state and regional training facilities and of local 
educational facilities. The^ latter location is more 
extensively used by juvenile facilities than by adult 
facilities. However, the general utilization of central- 
ized training facilities is significantly below,: that 
found among adult correctional agencies (See Table 
VI^10>. 

\ b. Duration of in-service training. The average 
duration of in-service training provided was approxi- 
mately 35 hours in 1975. This is slightly more than 
the estimated' average of 30 hours provided in entry- 
level training programs, and considerably less than 
the average duration estimated for adult correctional 
officers. . 

Table VI-24 shows, the duration of in-servjce 
training provided by the various types of juvenile 
corrections agencies. The average duration of in- 



service training provided in juvenile corrections is 34 
tenirs, approximately the same as that proyided^in 
entry-level programs. There appears to be relatively 
little variation among the various types of agencies. 
In all cases, the majority of agencies provide less 
than 40 hours of training, and only a small percentage 
provide more than 100 hours of training per year. 
Comparing this table with Tables VI-19 and VI-20 
which show the durations of entry-level training, the 
stronger emphasis placed upon in-service training is 
again apparent. Although the overall averages are 
similar, a larger proportion of agencies appear to 
train for more than 40 hours In the case of in-service 
programs than in the case of entry-level programs. 
MorcQver, a lai^er proportion of agencies provide 
more than 100 hours of in-service training than is the 
case with entr>Mevel programs^ i 
c/ Content of in-service training. Table VI-25 
presents the relative priorities indicated by juvenile 
corrections executives regarding the emphasis to be 
given to the various topics covered in in-service 
training.yihe topics are listed -in the order that 
' appears/to best represent the priorities expressed by 
the executives collectively. 

Table VI-26 presents the.jextent of coverage of 
several training topics in in-service training, by type 
of agency providing the training. The pattern of 
topics covered in in-service training appears to be 
different from that noted in the case of entry-level 
training. Although the over^dl hierarchy of topics is 
maintained, in a number of cases certain topics are 
more often cohered in in-service than in entryrlevel 
programs. The clearest example is counseling tech- 
niques, which is provided in almost 80 percent of in-^ 
service programs. By contrast, this topic is covered 
J in entry-level programs by only 66 percent of the 
agencies. Departmental policies, covered in almost 



Table VI-24 . . * 
Duration of In-Service Training Provided to Child Care Workers by Type of Agency y 1975 



Type oj Agency 



Percent of Agencies Training 



Hours of Training 



40-99 



100 or 
More 



Number of 
Agencies 
Training 



Estimated 
Average 
Duration 
ofTraining 



All agencies — . 100.0 

Detention 100.0 

Training school -J ^ 100.0 

Ranch, camp, farm 100.0 

Halfway house • 100.0 

Other - 100.0 

Source: NMS Executive Survey (J973). 



34.2 

39.7 
36.0 
21.5 
31.8 
26,3 



27.7 
29.4 
24.0 
31.3 
22.7 
31,6 



32.0 
27.2 
33.3 
39.1 
34.1 
.36.8 



6.2 
3,7 
6.6 
7.8 
11.3 
5,3 



325 
136 
75 
51 
44 



34.1 
27,9 
37.9 
38.5 
39,8 
41,4 



Table VI-25 ' 

Level of Emphasis Assigned to Various In-Service Training Topics by Juvenile Corrections Executives, 1975 

(Percentage of executives responding) • ■ ■ J ' 



Training 
Topics 



Total 



Sui>ervision ofjuveniles_ 100.0% 

Management of disruptive behavior 400.0 

Maintenance of discipline 100.0 

Counseling techniques „ ^ 100.0 

Child and adolescent psychology 100.0 

Departmental policies and procedures 100.0 

First aid and emergency medical treatment ^ " 100.0 

Report writing and preparatfpn^^ '.^ 100.0 ' 

. Alcohol and drug treatment programs . 100.0 

Juvenile and family law^ 100.0 

Race relations . 100.0 

Vocational counseling 1 . 100.0 

''Sex educaption 100.0 

Sourofc: NMS Executive Survey. 1975. 



Level of Emphasis 



Strong 
Emphasis 



85.9 
§2.2 
70.4 
70.2 
61.8 
55.4 
48.7 
41.3 
35.3 
33.7 
29.2 
18.« 
12.7 



Moderate 
Emphasis 



12.0 
15.5 
.26.4 
22.0 
32.8 
36.1 
43.3 
47.2 
46.0 
51.4 
. 47.3 
43.9 
50.5 



Little 
Emphasis 



2.1 
2.3 
3.2 
7.8 
5.4 
8.5 
8.0 
11.4 
18.7 
14.9 
J3.5 
37.3 
36.8 



Number of 
Executives 
Responding 



568 
563. 
568 
554 
552 
560 
556 
559 
552 
558. 
552 
538 
552 



all entry-level programs, is provided' by only 67 
percent of the in-service programs. Finally, topics 
, related to child and adolescent psychology eire pro- 
vided by approximately 40 percent of the entry-level 
programs,"but are covered by 64 percent of agencies 
providing in-service training. These differences sug-" 
gest that in-service training, in addition to being 
more widely provided than'.entry-level, is also more 
diversified in content. However, an examinatioii of 
the other training topics covered with a high degree 
of frequency — supervision of juveniles", management 
of disruptive behavior, and mai'ntehance of disci- 
pline — surest thlat in-service programs remain heav- 
ily onented toward custody and security topics. 

Entry-level programs are fairly uniform in the. 
extent gf coverage given to the various topics across 
, all types of agencies. In-Service programs, hb^ever, 
involve considerably more variation across types of 
agenqies. Juvenile detention facilities appeeir to im~ 
phasize training in such topics as the supervision or\ 
juveniles, counseling^techniques, alcohol and drug' 
treatment programs, and vocational counseling. They 
also provide more coverage of legal topics than the 
other types of agencies. Halfway houses and. group 
homes appear to provide training in counseling 
techniques, child and adolescent psychology, sex 
education, and vocational counseling. slightly more 
often ^than the other juvenile facilities although the 
proportions remain extremely low in all 'agencies. At 
the same time, they provide training in the control of 
disruptive behavior, discipline, report writing, medi- 



cal treatment, legal topics, and race relations less 
frequently than the" other agencies. The more secure 
institutions — training schools, and ranch, camp and 
fann facilities — appear, to be similar in terms of their 
trainifig cove'^rages, although training schools train- in 
legal topics and topics related to the maintenance of 
discipline and the supervision of juveniles less often, 
than the ranch, camp, or farm facilities. The latter 
appear to cover psychological topics less qften than 
any of the other type of juvenile agency. 

Table appears to suggest that, as in the case 

of entry-level training, the coverage of topics in in- 
service training closely matches the priorities sug- 
gested by the executives. There are no apparent 
areas whei:e training coverage is significantly Jess 
than \youId be predicted ^on the basis of executive 
opinions. . 

Assessing the coverage of training topics in in- 
service training in comparison with the requirenient 
suggested by the occupational analy$isj it may be:, 
suggested that certain of the deficiencies noted in 
pntry-level training are remedied in in-service train- 
ihg^^Greater emphasis appears to be placed upon 
topics^^relating to interpersonal behavior such as 
counseling techniques and child and adolescent psy- 
chology, thus complementing the emphasis toward 
policies, proQedures, and custodial functions in entry- 
level training. ITius, it may be suggested that at least 
in those agenciesvoroviding Both entry and in-service 
training there appekrs to be a reasonably comprehen- 
sive coverage of the primeiry area? required of 



1 ' - ' Table yi-26 , / 

Training Topic sj Covered in ^In-Service Training Provided to ChildCare Workers, by Type of Agency, 1975 
4 / (Percent of agencies training) 

Ti ' Type of Agency 



Training Topic t . i ah 

Total, All 

I . ^ Agencies 

^_ ; t , : : : 1— 

Supervision of juvepiles ; 81.3 

Counseling techniques _> 79.9 

, Management of disi-ujjtlve behavior \ 77.9 

Maintenance of discipline 70.7 

Department policies and procedures — 66.8 

Child and ad olesccj'nt psychology , ----- 

Report writipg and preparation 54.7 

First aid and emergency medical treatment 54.2 

Juvenile and famil^ law 51.1 

Alcohol 'and drug treatment programs 48.3 

Race relations _ 32.7 

Sex education _1_ 22.9 

Vocational counstling 15.4 

Number of agencies offering training 151 

Source: NMS Executive Survey (1975.). 



Juvenile 
Detention 



83.4 
74.8 
7S.8 
74.8, 
63.6 
60.9 
53.2 
56.3 
58,9 
39,1, 
29.8 
21.2 
11.3 
84 



Training 
School 



72.6 

82. r 

75.0 
63.1 
69.0 
67.9 
58.3 
59.5 
42.9 
59.5 
35:7 
22.6 , 
16.6 
53 



Ranch. Camp* 
Farm 



86.8 
86.8 
86.8 
79.2 
67.9 
54.7 
64.2 
62.3 
54.7. 
54.7, 
39.6" 
22.6' 
17.0 
48 



Halfway 
House 



77.1 
87.5 
j68,8 
56.3 
64.9 
68.8 
41.7 
33,3 
37,5 
52.1 
25.0 
31.3 
18,8 
22 



other 



95.5 

72.7 
8h8 
•81.8 
81.8 
81.8 
63.6 
45.5 
50,0 
45.5 
40.9 
18.2 
27.3 
358 



juvenile custody officers. This judgment, of course, 
is based upon the assumption that the pattern of 
coverage indicated above is typical of most agencies. 

'A more serious, question 'delates to tlie adequacy 
of topic coverage in those agepgies .providing only 
in-service training— 20 percent of ^1 agencies. If the 
pattern of coverage indicateid in Table VI-26 is 
typical of the. training provided in those agencies it 
may be suggested that there is a neglect of the more 
mundane topics of agency policy and procedures in 
• favor of the topics relating to interpersonal relations. 
Admittedly it is difficult to assess precisely the 
content and I quality of the training given the limita- 
tions of the methods used in this study, but the 
pattern of responses suggest th^t the coverage of 
topics in agencies providing only in-service training 
is less than adequate to meet the demands of the 
occupation. 

^ Whatever the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
topical coverage in in-service training, the more 
serious issue is the lack of time devoted to training 
per Presuming that coverage is reasonably com- 
prehensive, the fact that the average amount of time 
devoted, to in-service training is less than one week 
each year suggest that the quality of that training is 
questionable. Similarly, whatever the other virtues 
or deficieneies of the training, actually provided in 
juvenile corrections, the large proportion of agencies 
providing no training whatsoever looms as a serious 
problem that requires remedy. r 



4. Major findings relating to training for child care^ 
workers,' \n summary, the major findings derived 
from the analysis so far are as follows: - 

'"■ ' , ■ ■' . ' 

• There appears to have been relatively little 
growth in the amount of training provided in 
juvenile corrections in the last 7 to 10 years. 

• Training levels, in terms of number of agencies 
providing Jraining, remain significantly low, 
both for entry-level training and for in-service 
training. 

• The duration of the training provided remains 
' far below suggested standards. Only a small 

proportion of agencies meet or exceed the 
minimum training standard of 100 hours for 
entry-level training, and less than 50 percent of- 
agencies providing in-serviCe training meet or 
exceed the minimum standard of 40 hours. 
© The location of training is primarily the employ- 
ing agency, although in-service training pro- 
grams appear to utilize a somewhat broader 
range of faciliti'js than entry-level programs, 

• The content of the training provided gene^rally 
conforms to both the relative priorities of juve- 

. nile corrections executives and .to the primary 
skills and knowledge required of child care 
workers. ' / . 

• Thfe content of the training itself appears to be 
heavily oriented toweird primary custodial, pol-- 
icy. and security topics. 



On the basis of these findings, it can be suggested 
that the overall condition of training in juvenile 
corrections is one of serious weakness with respect 
to the incidence of provision and in the duration of 
the training provided. This in turn strongly implies 
that, despite the apparent .congruence of training 
content to the demands of ^e occupation, the 
training itself is of doubtful value, considering the 
limited amount of time devoted to it. In addition, the 
significant number of agencies providing no training - 
whatsoever further aggravates the deficiency in this 
area. . * . " 

In many respects, juvenile corrections is in a 
position not unlike that of adult corrections , a number 
of years ago. While the adult agfencies have devel- 
oped a significant training effort and now appear to 
be embarking upon further expansion and matfiration 
of these efforts, juvenile corrections appear now to 
require the. development of basic Iraining structures 
and a general increase in the quantity as well as the ^ 
quality of training. ^. 

D. Training for 

Probation and Parole Officers 

As in juvenile corrections, the extent of training in 
•^probation and parole has historically not been 
extensive as in adult corrections. Thus it is again 
necessary to consider the overall pattern of training 
in order to better. Understand the quality of the 
individual components of entry and in-service train- 
ing. .Approximately 80 percent of all probation and 
parole agencies provided spme form of training to 
their personnel in 1975. Approximately 50 percent of 
all agencies provided both entry-level and in-service 
training. In-service training was the only form pro- 
vided by 22 percent of all agencies, and an additional 
8 percent of all agencies provided only entiy-level 
training. This distribution, while superior to that 
noted, in the case of juvenile' agencies, nevertheless 
indicates a considerable lack of training for probation . 
and parole officers. ' 

\. Provtsion of training. Table yi-27 presents the 
pattern of training among the various types of 
probation and parole agencies. Although probation 
an^l parole agencies perform similar functions, the 
organilzational pattern of these services" varies widely 
among the, states. In. a number Of states the two 
functions are combined under a, single state-level 
agency. In other states, the probation ^^nd parole 
functions are organizationally separated between lo- 
cal and state-level agencies. Further differences exi^t 
in the class of offender with which the individual 



agencies deal. In some jurisdictions, services to 
adults and to juveniles are provided by a single 
agency. In other areas, each class of offender is 
served by a separate-agency. Table yi-27 presents 
what appear to be the most common variations in . 
probation and parole organizations. It distinguishes 
between oiiganizationally combined and separated 

. agencies, with respect ^ the specific functions of 
probation and parole services and to the cla^s of 
offender served. 

The principle variation in the. provision of training 
is betweeft agencies providing probation services 

-only and agencies providing parole services only. 
Among the former, regardless of the class of offender 
for whom the services are rendered, approximately 
28 percent provide no training to their personnel. 
Among agencies providing only parole services, only 
13 percent are without a training program. However, 
among agencies in which the probation and par9le 
functions are combined, the propqrtion of agencies 
not providing some form of training is only 1.1 
percent. In general, the centralization of services 
appears to be a critical factor in the provision of 
training. Parole services, usually organized on a 
statewide basis, are more likely to provide training 
than locally-based probation services. -Similarly, 
agencies in which probation and parole services are 
centralized, again, usually at the state level, appear 
to provide superior levels of training.' 

a. Probatioribagencies. Table VI-27 sh^ws the 
differences in the provision of training by class of 
the offender served. In general, juvenile probation 
agencies are more likely to provide training than 
adulf agencies. In adult proibation, 36 percent of the 
agencies do not offer trainipg, while among juvenilp 
agencies this proportion is -^5 percent. Among agen- 
cies in which both adult and juvenile offenders are 
served, the 'proportion not providing training is also 
25 percent. - ^ 

The type of training, provided also varies by the 
class of offender served. A larger proportion of 
juvenile than adult probatipn agencies provide both 
entry-level and in-servicejraining. However, in agen- 
cies providing probation services to both adult and 
juvenile offenders, the proportion providing both 

"forms of training is larger than that among agencies 
serving either adult or juvenile offenders exclusively. 

No variation among these ^hree Wpes of agencies 
is apparent with respect to the proporttousprpviding 
only entry-level or only in-service training?TBv,^^ci>- 
case, the proportion of agencies providing only 
entry-level training is approximately 7 to 8 percent. 
The proportion of agencies providing only in-service 
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. Table VI-27 / 

Training Provided to 'Probation and Parole Ojficers, by Type of Agency, 1975 . 



Type qf Agency 



Number 
of 

Agencies 



All agencies . . 1,748* 

All probation agencies ^. 

All parole agencies ' 

All combined probation/parole agencies _ 620 

Adult probation . \^ 

Juvenile probation — 335 

. Adult and juvenile probation : 255 

Adult'parole X- — ^ - 50 

Juvenile parole 75 

Acfuit and juvenile parole 32 

Adult probation an^parole ____ 319 

' Juvenile probation and parole ' r 185 

Adult and juvenile probation and parole 116 

Other agencies , 

• •All agencies includes Ihosc listed as "oihci- agencies." 
Source: NMS Exccutive^Survey (1975). 



Total 



100.0 
100.0 

lop.o 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
• 100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 
1 00.0 
100.0 



Percent of Agencies 



. 8.4 
7.9 
7.6 
9.2., 
7.6 
8.7 
7.1 

10.0 
8.0' 
3.1 
9.4 

10.3 
6.9 
8.1 



Training Provided: 



^ . Both Entry 

Entry Level Inservice, 

On>V ' In-Service 



22.0 
24.5 
19.1 
20.0 
23.4 
26.9 
22.4 
8.0 
25.3 
21.9 
16.0 
22.2 
27.6 
20.8 



49.^ 
'39.7 
59.9 
59,5 
32.6 
39.1 
"45.5 
72.0 
45.3 
1^ 
. 66.1 
54.6 
49.1 
50.8 



No 
Training 
Provided 



19.9 
27.9 
13.4 

,n.3 

"36.4 
25.4 
25.1 
„ 10.0 
21.3* 
0.0 
8.5 
13.0. 
16.4 
20^ 



training ranges between 22 and 27 percent. This, 
distribution is similar to4hat found for probation and 
- parole agencies ih.the a^igregate. t, 

b. Parole agencies. Although probation agencies ^ 
generally provide Ifess training than parole agencies, 
within parole there are certain variations apparent 
when the class of offender variable is controlled. The 
pattern is the opposite of that found among probation 
agencies: adult agencies are more likely to provide 
draining than, juvenile agencies. Only 10 perrent of 
adult parole agencies fail to provide training for their 
personnel, while 21 percent of juvenile agencies 
provide such training! When adult and juvenile 
parole functions are combined, however, the data 
-> indicate that all agertcies provide some form of 
training.' 

' The type of training, in the area of parde also 
yaries.by the class of offender senjedl Among adult 
parole agencie^s, 72 percent provide both efitry and 
in-service training. Among juvenile agencies, the 
' proportion providing both forms of training is only 
45 percent. However, agencies combining adult ^d 
Juvenile parole functions provide both entry and ih- 
. service training more frequently (75 percent) than ^ 
either adult or juvenile agencies. ^ * 



Withiri{ii(aTole, as within probation, the provision 
of only oiie fbnn of training isrrelatively common. 
Among juvenile parole and combined adult and 
juvenile parole agencies, the gtoportions providing 
only in-service training are 25 and > 22 percent, 
respectively. However, the proportion of adult parole 
agencies providing only in-service training is 8 per- 
cent. Ten peix:ent of adult agencies provide only 
entry-level training, compared with 8 percent of; 
jiivenile parole agencies and 3 percent of combined 
adult and juvenile agencies. 

c. Consolidated probation and parokjigencies. 
A recent development in the correctional'^sy stem is 
the consdidation of probation and parole services at 
the state level i A recent national survey identified at 
least eight, states in wHich total or partial consolida- 
tion of these services^ under a single administrative 
system has been attempted. Many of these consol- 
idation efforts have beien motivated by a desire to 
reduce fragmentation in the probation-^nd parole 
field and to develop higher'and more standardized 
levels of performance. The NMS analysis suggests 
that, at least with.fespect to the provision of training, 
efforts to consolidate these functions may prove to 
be beneficial. 



In general, agencies that perfom both probation • 
and parole services are more likely to prov|de 
training to their personnel than agencies'* perfomnfing 
one or the other functiori exclusively. However, 
within this category of agencies certain variations 
can be noted. When the class of thie offerider served 
is controlled, it appears that combined adult agencies 
are. more likely to provide training than combined 
juvenile agencies or combined agencies for both 
adult and juvenile offenders. Combined adult agen- 
cies provide some training in 91 percent of the cases 
examined, whereas 87 percent of combined juvenile 
agencies and 84 percent of combined a4ult- and 
juvenile probation and. parole agencies provide some 
fomi of training to their personnel. 

The type of training provided by consolidated 
agencies differs more dramatically when the type of 
offender served is controlled. Sixty-six percent of . 
combined adult agencies provide both entry and in- 
service training., Only 55 percent of combined juve- 
nile agencies and 49 percent gf combined adult and ; 
juvenile agencies provide this amount of training. 
Within combined adult agencies, j6 percent provide 
only in-service trainings and an additional 9 percent 
provide only entry-level training. Combined juvenile 
agencies and combined adult and juvenile agiencies 
provide only in-service training in 22 and 28 percent 
of the cases ^ and provide entry-level training only in ' 
10 percent and 7 percent of the ,cases., respec- 
tively. 

„ To summarize, the most important factor with 
respect -to the provision of. training appears to be 
organizational centralization. In^almost all cases, 
consolidated agencies are more likely to provide" 
training thjan agencies in whith functions are special- 
ized. Parolef'^ag6hcies, usually oi^ganized on a state- 
wide basis, I provide training more frequently* than 
pcobation agencies. The distinction between agencies 
serving adult or juvenile offenders also appears to be 
significant vyith respect to training. In the probation 
area, adult Wencies are more likely to train than 

juvenile agencies. In the area of parole, the opposite^ 
pattern is mie: juvenile" agencies are more likely to 
train than adult agencies. In general, however, the 
amount of training provided by agencies organized 
on a combined, basis is superior to that provided by 
other types of agencies. 

2. EntryAevel training. As. in juvenile' corrections, 
the provision of entry -level training in probation and 

• parole agencies lags behind the provision of in- 
service training. Combining ^encies providing only . 
entry-level training and agencies providing both 
forms of training, it is suggested that entry-level 



Table VI-28'- 



Locations of Formal Entry-Level Training for 
Probation/Parole Officers, 1975 





■ Numbei of 


Percenl of 




Agencies 


Agencies 


Within the local ofTice or agency , . 


66^ 


33.1 


Local educational institution 


188 - 


\ 9.3 


State probation/parole office __. 


376, 


18.7 




102 ^ 


5.1.' 


Other 1 _' _ 


388 


19.3 







' . Source; NMS Execulive Survey. 1975. 



training is provided by approximately 58 percent of - 
probation and parole agencies. ^ 
: Among agencies in which entry-level training is 
provided, approximately 83 percent require it of all 
new officers. An adclitional 12 percent of agencies 
excuse experienced probation and parole officers 
from the entry-level training. Thus, in 95 percent of 
thdse agencies the coverage of entry-level training is 
viilually universal.. 

a. The location of entry-level training. The 
locations of entry-level training in probation and 
parole are presented in Table VI-28. As in adult and 
jlivenile corrections, the most common site of train- 
ing is the^ agency in which the new officer is to be 
Employed. This location is utilized by approxirnately 
a third of all agencies providing entry-level training. 
Another 19 percent of the'Se " agencies utilize state 
training facilities, and 9 percent use local educational 
institutions. 

In comparison with adult and juvenile corrections, 
these patterns indicate a. broader and more . varied 
pattern of training location in probation and parole. 
The trend with respect to location, however, is 
essentially the same as that noted in the other two 
areas of corrections. Probation and parole executives 
indicate a modest decrease in the-^utilizatibn of the 
local facility for purposes of training and a mpdest 
increase in the use of local educational and ^state- 
wide facilities. The proportion utilizing local courts,, 
however, is expected to remain the same at approxi- 
mately 5jp'ercent of agencies. 

Table VI-29 presents the durations of entry-level 
training provided by the various types of probatio^jn 
and parole agencies. The average duration of training 
provided to new probation and parole officers is 61 
hours. Eighty percent of all agencies providing 
training offer less thali 100 hours; only 24 percent 
provide more than 80 hours of training. Jn. short, the' 
ainount of entry-level training provided in probation ^ 



Table VI-29 

Duration of Entry-Level Training Provided to New Probation and Parole Officers, by Type of Agency, 1975 



Type of Agency 



Total 



. Percent of Agencies Treining 



Hours of Tra ning 



41-80 



81-99 



100 or 
More 



Number of 
■ Agencies 
Training 



Average Length 
of Training 
(in Hours) 



All agencies 100.0 

All probation agencies 100.0 

All parole agencies 100.0 

All ^combined probation/pa- 
role agencies, 100.0 

Adult probation 100.0 

Juvenile probation 100.0 

Adult and juvenile proba- 
tion ,-1- - 100.0 

Adult parole _ 100.0 

Juvenile parole 100.0 

Adult and juvenile parole 100.0 
Adult probation and parole. 100.0 
Juvenile probation and pa- 
role 100.0 

AduU and juvenile proba- ^ 

. lion and parole 100.0 

Other agencies ' 100.0 

Source: NMS Executive Survey (1975). 



55.5 

59.0 
'59.5 

49.9 
56.9 
56.5 

63.5 
34.4 
75.1 
75.0 
46.2 

56.7 

25.7 
68.5 



20.4 


4.1 


20.1 


855 




61.2 


19.8 


' 2.9 


18.3 


349 




60.8 


14.6 


4.9 


21.0 


. 89 




^ 59.8 


22.5 


5.1 


22.5 


382 




63.6 


29.2 


1.6 


12.3 


72 




57.3 


15.6 


4.0 ^ 


23.9- 


154 




65.8 


19.5 


2.2 


14.8 


123 




56.4 


18.8 


10.7 . 


36.1 


32 




77.6 


6.3 


2.8 


15.8 


33 




56.2 


20.8 


o:o 


4.2 


24 




41.0 


24.1 


6.0 


23.7 


212 




65.5 


17.7 


4.4 ' 


21.2 


113 




59.4 


13.3 


1.6 


59.4 


57 


1 


64.6 


17.1 


3.3-- 


11.1 


. 35, 


1 


43.8 



and parole seldom exceeds 2 weeks, and only about 
20 percent of all agencies exceed the National 
Advisory Commission's standard of 100 hours of 
entry-level training. 

There is relatively little variation in the amount of' 
training provided among probation agencies, parole 
agencies, and combined probation and parole agen- 
cies when examined in the aggregate. Although 
combined agencies provide slightiy more training on 
the average than either probation or parole agencies, 
the difference is not large enough to suggest clear 
superiority. 

Probation agencies. In the area of probation there 
are significant differences between agencies provid- 
ing services to adult offenders and agencies providing 
services to juvenile offenders. Juvenile agencies 
appear to provide significantly more training at entry 
level than agencies providing services to adult of- 
fenders. This pattern is similar to ^that noted with 
respect to the overall provision of training: juvenfle 
agencies are more likely to provide training than 
adult agencies. However, unlike the pattern found 
with regard to the provision of training, the amount 
. of training provided in agencies serving both adult 
and juvenile offenders is approximately the same as 
that provided by agencies serving adults only. In this 



instance, the consolidation/ of services does not 
appear to result in more training. 

Parole agencies. A broader variation in the dura- 
tion of training provided l/y parole agencies is found 
when the class of offe^pdeiy^erv^^ is controlled. 
Adult agencies appear to provide significantly more 
entry-level training thsui either juvepile parole agen- 
cies or combined adult? and juvenile Agencies. Indeed, 
it appears that aduly parcrfe^agencjies provide more* 
training on the average than a^y other type of 



agency. 



/ 



Juvenile parole ;agencits provide^lightly less than 
the average duraflon of t\aining antong all agencies, 
and significantly less thai\the.-2miount provided in 
adult parole. This latter superiority of adult agencies 
is similar to tliat found with respect to the overall 
provisjon of/ training. However, both adult and 
juvenile agencies are superior to parole agencies., 
serving botji adult and juvenile offenders. These 
combined agencies provide less training at entry than 
any other type of probation or parole agency. 
' Consolidated probation and parole agencies. Con- 
solidated ^encies are more likely to provide training 
than agenties providing only probation or parole 
services exclusively. However, with respect to the 
duration of training provided, these agencies are only 
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marginally superior. Contfolling for the class of 
offender served, there is little variation in the average 
length of training provided. Juvenile agencies provid- 
ing both probation and parole services provide 
slightly less training than either adult consolidated 
agencies or consolidated agencies serving both 
classes of offenders. 

•i 

E. ^ Assessment of the 

Length of Entry-Level Training 

The^amount of training provided in probation and 
parole agencies for newly employed officers is gen- 
erally below the standards set by the National 
Advisory Commission. Only 20 percent of all agen- 
cies meet or exceed the 100 hours ^suggested by the 
Commission and iix about 45 percent of the agencies 
the amount of training does not meer the minimum 
standard of 40 hours of basic orientation training. 
Parole agencies and agencies providing both proba- 
tion and parole services appear to be marginally 
superior to probation agencies with respect to the 
standards. However, the degree of superiority is not 
laige, nor does it greatly improve the overall portrait 
of training in probation and parole. 

Among the individual types of agencies adult 
parole appears to come closest to meeting the 
standard of 100 hours. However, juvenile parole 
agencies appear to perform at a significantly poorer 
level in relation to the standard. Within the area of 
probation, only juvenile probation appears to have a 
significant number of agencies meeting or exceeding 
the standard. The consolidated agencies appear to 
perform the best in relation to the standard of 100 
hours, with the adult and juvenile consolidated 
agencies having over half of the agencies meeting or 
exceeding the standard. 
..However, despite these variations, the overall 
performance in probation and peirole with respect to 
the length of training provided is sufficiently poor to 
suggest that there is a need to upgrade the training in 
this respect. 

The current amount of tiaining provided in proba- 
tion and parole agencies appears to reflect a trend 
toward increased length of training. Probation and 
parole executives collectively reported that entry- 
level training duration had increased in 64 percent of 
the agencies within the last five^^ears. However, in 
33 percent of the agencies the amount of training 
provided had remained constant during the previous 
five years.. The remaining 3 percent of agencies 
report an absolute decrease in the amount of training 
provided. This pattern, therefore, indicates a trend 



. toward increased entry-level training lengths, but one 
of a lesser magnitude than that found in either adult 
corrections and juvenile corrections. 

The prospects for a future increase in entry-level 
training appears to be of a lesser magnitude than that 
reported for the previous five years. Among agencies 
prodding entry-level' training, 41 percent indicated 
that the length of training would irfcrease within the 
next two years. An equal proportion, however, 
indicated that there would be little change in the 
amount of training provided. In comparision with 
adult and juvenile corrections, these patterns indicate 
a lesser level of effort to increase entry-level training 
lengths, both with respect to the immediate past and 
the immediate future. 

1. Content ofi training. In order to assess the 
content of the training provided to probation and 
parole officers, it is necessary to examine the various 
duties performed by persons in those occupations. 
The duties performed by probation and parole offi- 
cers appear to be of two types. First, officers may 
be required to provide or facilitate the provision of 
services to offender clients. Officers may be respon- 
sible for providing these services themselves or they 
may be responsible for referring the client to external 
agencies that provide such services. Second,' proba- 
tion and parole officers may be required to provide 
certain services to the courts, parole bodies, or other 
criminal justice authorities having an interest or 
jurisdiction over the offender. Such duties may in- 
clude pre-sentence or pre-release investigation, the 
monitoring of offenders activities or release, the 
enforcement of the conditions of release, and in 
some itistances the initiation of processes to revoke 
the release of offenders because of violations of 
those conditions. In some instances probation and 
parole officers may also be called upon to serve as 
advocates for offenders in certain decisions regarding 
sentencing, release from incarceration, or the deci- 
sion to pemnit offenders to participate in services 
sfuch as work or study release programs. 

In addition to these primary duties officers may 
also be required to serve in quasi-managerial roles. 
The increased utilization of external services has 
created the need for officers to coordinate and 
evaluate those agencies providing services to clients. 
The use of volunteers and paraprofessional aides also 
entails a certain level of supervisory activity on the 
part of officers, as has the development of specialist 
officers and team-oriented supervision techniques. 
Finally, the normally heavy case-load under which 
many officers operate requires a considerable level 
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j Chart VI-5 

Primary Tasks Performed by Adult Probation and 
Parole Officers 



• Establishes periodic verbal or personal contact schedule . . . 
and instructs client with respect to required conformity to.' 
the conditions of his probation, parole, or incarceration. 

• Establishes and maintains case files and evaluates informa- 
-.r tion to determine the client's progress and needs. 

• Modified probation, parole, or correctional program in view 
of client's needs. 

o Advises or counsels clients . . . concerning conditions of 
probation, parole or incarceration, housing, education; com- 
munity services, and management of personal affairs to 
establish realistic and socially acceptable behavior patterns. 

• Advises and counsels clients family and/or handles com- 
plaints on problems in dealing with client. 

• Prepares recommendations, reports, and dispositional plans 
on clients, for courts, parole board, or classification board. 



Soufice: NMS Occupaiional Analysis (1975). 



of managerial expertise in order to properly allocate 
available time and resources. 

The above description of the roles 6f probation 
and parole officers provides a general basis with 
which to assess the content of the training provided. 
However, a more precise evaluation can be made by 
examining the relative priorities indicated in the 
! analyses of occupational demands of the probation 
I and iKirole position. Chart VI-5 presents the findings 
iof that analysis with respect to the tasks most 
Icommonly performed by adult and juvenile probation 
land parole officers. The tasks are ranked according 
ko the proportion of officers indicating that they 
performed the, task and the amount of time they 
devoted to the task. 

The data indicate that there appear to be no major 
differences between the types of duties performed by 
adult and juvenile officers and. that the overall 
ranking of tasks, between these two occupations is 
virtually identical. Thus, it is possible to discuss the 
probation and parole role generically without refer- 
ence to the class of offender served by the officers. 

The tasks performed bv probation and parole 
officers appear to span h of the primary areas 
discussed previously: tasks related to the provision 
of services, to offender clients and tasks related, to 
the demands of courts and parole bodies.*Moreover, 
these tasks appear to be relatively balanced in terms 
of priority based upon the proportion of officers and 
the amount of time devoted to performing the tasks. 



Chart VI--6 presents the primary areas of knowl- 
edge necessary for the performance of the various 
tasks performed by probation and parole officers. 
These areas were derived from an analysis of the 
responses of probation and parole executives and 
supervisors with respect to the level of expertise 
required in seveml areas of probation and pai'ole 
practice. The areas listed in Chart VI-6 are those 
that were thought to require a high level of expertise, 
and thus do not necessarily encompass all of the 
areas where special skill or understanding is re- 
quired. 

Respondents were also asked to indicate the level 
of expertise attained by typical probation and parole 
officers at the time they began to function in their 
positions. The difference between the level of exper- 
tise required and attained at entry represents an 
indication of the magnitude of the gap that must be 
filled .through training and on-the-job experience: 
Although new entrants were found to be deficient in 
all of the major areas, in certain areas the magnitude 
of the deficiency was significantly greater than in 
others. Moreover, many of these areas appear to be 



Chart VI-6 

Primary Areas of Knowledge Required for Adult 
Probation Officers \^ 

• Requirements for the revocation of probation and parole^- 

• Investigative techniques 

• Philosophy, goals, and objectives of the probation and parole 
agency. 

• Laws and rules pertaining to probation and parole 

• Ability to communicate with offender 

• Observation, evaluation and assessment of offender 

• Evaluation of clients* progress 

• Probation and parole forms, records and files 

• Ability to establish rapport with clients 

• Development of probation and parole plans 

• Alp^lity to organize factual data 

• Preparation of case history 

• Community resource development 

• Crisis intervention 

• Functions of the correctional institution 

• Report writing 

• Supervisofy and management techniques 

• Knowledge of theories of personal development , 

• Knowledge of community assistance programs . 

• Knowledge of theories of abnormal behavior 

• Alcohol and drug programs . 



Source: NMS Field Occup^itionaJ Analysis Studies. 1975. 



i ^TaWe VI-30 

Level of Emphasis Assigned to Various Entry-Level Training Topics by Probation and Parole Executives, 

\ 1975 .' 

j (Percent of executives responding) 



L«v€l of Emphasis 



4 



Triuning Topics - 


Totul 


Strong 
Emphasis 

■ ' • 


Moderate 
Entphasis 


Little 
Emphasis 


Number of 
Executives . 
Res[K)ndin8 


Case supervision ' 


100.0 


81.1 


17.5 


1.4 


1940 . 


Investigative techniques 


10(^0 


78.1 


18.9 


3.0 


1913 


Counseling techniques 


100.0 


77.3 


20.6 


2.1 


1935 


Community resource utili- 












zation 


100.0 


71.0 


26.0 


3.0 


" 1910 


Case report writing j 


100.0 


68.2 


29.1 


2.7 


1942 


Crisis intervention 


lOO.O 


53.1 


35.6 


11.3 


1854 


Juvenile and family law 


100.0 


51.8 


28.6 


19.6 


• 1719 


Oftlce policies and proce- 












dures , 


100.0 


•50.3 


41.8 


8.0 


1930 


Juvenile intake policies 












^. and procedures.-- 


itio.o 


49.3 


26.1 


24.6 


1678 


Alcohol and drug pro- 












grams 


100.0 


48.7 


44.4 


6.8 


1902 


Juvenile aftercare..-: 


looio ' 


41.3 


32.4 


26.3 


1 648 


Criminal law — 


100.0 


39.9 


44.5 


15.6 


' 1872 


Pre-release planning and 












counseling - ^ 


100.0 


37.7 


46.4 


15^ 


1792 


International counseling 


100.0 


24.7 


56.4 


19.0 


1845 


Race relations 


100.0 


17.1 


45.9 


\37.0 


1822 


Source: Nr4S Executive Survey. 1975. '\ 

among the most basic with respect to the functions 
performed in probation and parole. - 
Those areas found to have a significant deficiency. 


\ ' 

A second source of understanding with respect to 
the assessment of the content of probation and 
parole training can be derived from responses by 



between desired and actual- levels of expertise in-^ probation and parole executives on the relative 
eluded: . knowledge of investigative techniques; emphasis certain training topics should receive. Re- 
knowledge of the requirements for the revocation of spondents were asked to provide this assessment for 
probation or parole status, and other laws and rules both entry-level and in-service training. Discussion 
pertaining to probation and parole; knowledge of the of the responses made concerning in-service training 

' philosophy of the probation and parole agency where will be reserved for the general discussion of that 

employed; knowledge of the various forms, records, topic; and this analysis will be confined to responses^, 

and other materials utilized in probation and parole; concerning entry-level training only^ 
the ability to develop plans for probationers and Table VI-30 presents the distribution of probation ' 

parolees; the preparation of case histories; the devel- and parole executives with respect to the amount of 

• opment of community resources; crisi^^intervention; . emphasis they assigned to various training topics, 
and knowledge of the functions of correctional insti- The topics are listed in the order that appears to best 
tutions. ' ^ approximate the priority the executives assigned to 
Not all of the above topics are most conveniently the topics collectively. A certain amount of the 
learned through formalized training, as opposed to variation noted in Table VI-~30 can be explained on 
normal on-the-job-experience. However, rhe indica- . the. basis of the differing levels of relevance ofxertain 
tion of significant gaps between desired and actual topics to executives in differing types of agencies, 
levels of understanding in these areas may suggest' For example, executives of agencies serving only 
that such topics woujd be given a high priority in" adult offenders would necessarily place' lesser em- 
training programs. • phasis upon those topics specifically related to juve- 
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•• Table VI-31 

Training Topics Covered in Entry-Level Training for New Officers Empl< yed in Combined Probation and 

Parole Agencies 

■ ^ ^ (Percentage of agencies) . ^ 



Type of Probation and Parole Agency 



Training Topics 



Office policies and procedures . 

Case supervisions 

Case report writing 

Investigative techniques 

Community resource utilization 

Counseling techniques.^ 

Alcohol and drug abuse^ 

Criminal law 

Pre-release planning and counseling 

Crisis intervention 

Juvenile intake policies and procedures 

Juvenile and family law 

Juvenile aftercare 1 

Vocational counseling 

Race relations ^iV'; 

Number of agencies training . 

Total parole agencies ^---i- 

Source: NMS Execulivf Surveys. 1975. 



All Combined 
Probation 
and Parole 
A ge noes 


Adult 
Combined 
Agencies 


Juvenile 
Combined 
Agencies 


AduUand 
Juvenile 

Combined ' 
Agencies. 


89.1 


91.1 


81.2 


98.4 


88.8 


90.9 


84.0 


93.2 


87,6 


90.1 


82.6 


90.5 


85.9 


90.1 


76.3 


9U8 


85.2 


.89.3 . 


' 81.2 


80.2 . 


83.8 


84.1 


88.9 


76.4 


60.3 


69.8 


40.2 


66.1 


57.9 


63.4 


45.8 


63.4 


51.4 


46.9 


54.1 


63.4 


45.1 


40.8 


52.7 


. 49.1 


37.7 


(3.0) 


86.7 


. 67.3 


.37.4 


(5.0) 


88.9 


54.3 . 


36,1 


(2.6) 


80.6 


69.8 


34.6 


38.3 


26.3 


38.8 


24.9 


27.0 


19.4 


28:4 


488 


' .267 


. 144 


77 


713 


353 


222 


138 



nile rpatters such as juvenile and family law. Simi- 
larly, topics such as pre-release 'counseling and 
planning would be more highly emphasized in parole 
agencies than in agencies only providing probation 
services. 

The priorities expressed^ by executives do not 
appear to coincide precisely with the* priorities sug- 
gested by the occupational analysis discussed above. 
The largest difference is in the apparent level of 

. importance attached to legal topics and to basic 
office policies and procedures. These areas, where a 
significant level of deficiency was thought to exist, 
appear to be assigned a strong emphasis by only 
approximately 50 percent of the executives. Crisis 
intervention, an additional area where a deficiency 
was thought to exist, was assigned strong emphasis 
by 53 percent of executives. \ 

Apart from these differences, however, executives 
appear to assign a high priority to most of the major 

. areas where entry-level officers were thought, to be 
deficient. The supervision of cases, investigation, 
counseling techniques, and community resource uti- 
lization are each assigned a high priority by execur 
tives, mirroring the need expressed jn the occupa- 
tional analysis in these areas. 
Tables VWl, VW2, and VW3 present the extent 



of coverage of various training topics in probation^ 
parole, and combined probation and parole agencies 
providing entry-level training. In general there is little - 
variation^in the emphasis given to the various training 
topics between the various types of agencies. Much 
of the variation that is evident can be explained, on 
the basis of the specialized needs of the type of 
agency providing the training. For example, topics 
relating to the handling of juvenile offenders are 
necessarily given less emphasis in agencies dealing 
exclusively with adult offenders. Similarly, topics 
related to the needs of adult offenders such as 
vocational counseling and alcohol and drug programs 
are given less emphasis in juvenile agencies. Training 
topics having an apparent relevance to all types of 
agencies are covered at a fairly consistent level 
across all types of agencies. 

Apart from these .variations certain topics are 
covered with greater frequency than others; topics 
relating to office policies and procedures, case super- 
vision, report writing, counseling techniques, inves- 
tigative techniques, and the utilization of community 
resources. Covered with a lesser degree of frequency 
are such topics as legal matters, crisis intervention, 
and race relations. ' 

a. Assessment of entry-level training content. In 
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/ Table VI-32 ^ ' 

Training Topics Covered In Entry-Level Training for New Probation Officers, 1975 
(Percent of agencies providing^entry-level training) . ' 

Typcof Probation Agency 





Probation 
Agencies 

= 


Adult 
Probation 




Juvenile 
Probation- 


Adult 
and 
Juvenile 
Probation . 


Invesligative techniques 


. : 91.2 


100.0 




84.3 


91.6 


Case report writing ^ 


90.8 


100.0 




87-4 


88.4 . 




88.2 


100.0 




81.0 


90.3 ' 


'Community resource utilization »^ 


87.0 ' 


90.8 




89.1 


.r ^2.3 


Counseling techniques - J 


86.3 


88.3 




86.4 


85.7 


Office policies and procedures ^ ^_ 


85.5 


943 




. '^ 89.1 


,72^6 


Juvenile and family law . „ . 


73.5 


(16.4) 




93.9 


81.0 


Juvenile intake policies and procedures 


70.4 


,(14.2) 




93.9 


73.6 


Criminal law . ^ 


63.2 • 


- 79.1 




48^3 • 


61.6 


Alcohol and drug programs ^ 


61.6 


90.8 




48.3 


61.6 


Crisis intervention - _ _ J 


48.3 . 


40.0 




58.2 


40.9 


Juvenile aftercare i 


, 37.8 


(10.7) 




47.3 


41.4 


Vocational counseling 


'31.9 


46.0 




27.6 


29.5 


Pre-release planning and counselin;^ 


29.0 


31.8 




26.2 


30.8- 


Race rel?ition5 ; 


20.2 


30.6 ' 




20.1 


14.6 


Number of agencies training ^ 


418 


85 




184 


149 


Total probation agencies j __ - _ 


880 • 


211 \ 




385 


284' 



Source: NMS Executives Surveys. 1975. 



Table VM3 

I, ■. \ • 

Training Topics Covered in Entry-Lev^l Training for New Parole Officers, 1975 
(Percent of agencies providing entry level-training) 



Type of Parole Agency: 



Training Topic 


All 
Parole 
Agencies 


Adult 
Parole 


Juvenile 
Parole ; 


Adult 
and ' 
Juvenile 
Parole 


Office policies and procedures 


87.3 


77.2 


91.6 


96.0 


Case supervision 


84.7 


75,2 


89.3 


92.4 


Case report writing ' - 


81.5 


75.2 


82.6 


88.9 


Community resource utilization _ 


79,9 


73.2 


84.8 


81.8 




75.7 


. 73.2 


78.2 ■ 


74.6 ^, 




58.4 


52.8 


60.2 


64.0 ' 




57.6 


48.8 


' 64.7 .. 


'60.4 


Alcohol and drug programs 


53.5 


65.0 


35.^6 


60.4 


Criminal law _ 


49.3 


' 61.0 


37.9 


46.2 


Crisis intervention ^ — 


44.4 . 


44.8 


40.2 


49.8 




41.9 , 


(4.0) 


89.3 


32.0. 




'37.9 ' 


(6.1) 


• 73.7 


35.6 


Juvenile intake policies and procedures 


32.9 


(4.0) 


67.0 


28.4 




32.9 


36.6 


31.3 , 


28.4 




27.1 


40.6 


13.3 


V 2*4.8 


Number of agencies training , ^ 


122 


49 


45 


28 




180 


60 


84 


26 



Source: NMS Executive Surveys. 1975. 
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general the coverage of training topics in probation Training in legal topics requires some clanfication. 

and parole appears'to mirror the prioritiesiof proba- It should be noted first that the coverage of juvenile 

tion and parole executives. Certain variations may and family law in training provided in juvenile 

be noted, however. More emphasis is placed upon ^ agencies is relatively high. However, the coverage of 

operational procedures in training than is recom- ^criminal law in adult agencies ranges from 79 percent 

meaded by the executives collectively. Executives in probation agencies to 61 percent in parole age n- 

rank the importance of crisis intervention skills more cies. Although some cautibn is in order, considering 

highly than is refliicted in the proportion of agencies the limitations of the available data, the general 

providing .training in that topic. In most other re- impression gained is that legaF topics are not' as 

spects, however, the priorities expressed by proba- heavily emphasized in adult probation and paroje 

tion and parole executives appear to parallel the" agencies as they should be considering the impor- 

actuai content of the training provided at entry. tance of the subject. 

In most instances, the items most frequently 2. /^-5^m'/ce7^a//Jm^^ Approximately 72 percent bf 

offered in entr)' training are pjnong those identified alf probation and parole agencies provided some 

by the NMS occupational analysis as requiring the form of in-service training to their personnel m 1975. 

highest level of expertise. These areas are, specifi- In 22 percent of all agencies, in-service traijiing Was 

cally, investigative techniques, knowledge of forms the only form of training provided. In approximately 

and records, the development of plans for clients, 50 percent of all agencies, in-service training supple- 

the preparation, of case histories, and the develop-., mented an entry^level training program. As in juvfe- 

ment of community resources. These areas appear to nile corrections, in-service training was the principal 

be, covered in entry-level training ^j'/ith relative fre- form of training provided in probation and parole; a 

quency. However, the areas of legal requirements significantly larger„ proportion of agencies provide 

and crisis intervention appear to be neglected in such training than provide instruction at entry. Thus, 

enti7-level training. The latter area, also cited by ' in-service training cannot be assessed purely as a 

executives as a major area of training, is covered by device to upgrade. Existing staff, for in a large 

only about half of all agencies during entry-level proportion of the agencies, it is a delayed form of 

training. Similarly, legal topics, here represented by orientation training as well. 

the topics of crimirial. law and'juvenile and family As column (7) of Table Vl-34 indicates, among 

law, are not as often covered as would be expected agencies providing in-service training, the proportion 

from the occupational analysis. ^ of officers receiving such training during the course 



Table VI-34 

Proportions of Probation and Parole Officers Provided In-Service Training, by Type of Agency, 1975 



■ T>pc of Agency 


Number 




Disiribuiion of Agencies by PerccniaKc of OfTicersTniincd 


Meun 


of 

Agencies 


Total 


1-10 
Percent 


1 1-50 
Percent 


.Sl-90 
Prcent 


91-100 
percent 


Percentage 
of OfficcrN 
Tniincd 




(1) 


(2) 


. (3) 


(4) 


(5) 


■ (6) 


(7) 


All agencies 


1.225 


= 100.0 


. 7.5 


15.4 


18,1 


58.9 


74,9 " 


All probation agencies^- 


' 529 


100.0 


6.8 


16.6 


18,3 


58.2 


75,0 


All parole agencies - 


128 


100.0 


7.0 


14.8 


20.3 


57.8 


- 75, r • 


AH combined agencies 


513 


100.0 


8,2 


14,4 


17.2 


60.2 


75.1 


Adult probation . ^_ __ 


114 


100.0 


4.3 


12,2 


17.5 


65.8 


80.0 




241 


100.0 


7..1-' 


13.7 


17.0 


62.2 


'77,0 


Adult and juvenile-probation 


174- 


100,0 


8,0 


23.6 


20.'6 


47.7- 


69. 1 . 


Adult parole __ 


42 


100.0 


4.8 ■ 


23.8 


16,7 


54.8 


71,5 ' 


Juvenile parole 


55 


100.0 


10.9 


9.0 


23.6 


56.4 


75.1. 


Adult, juvenile parole 


31 


100.0 


3.2 


12.9 


19.3 


64.5 


80.0 


Adult probation and parole i. 


272 


100.0 


7.0 


14.4 


16.2 ' 


■ 62.5 


76,4 


Juvenile probation and parole __ 


153 


100.0 


9.2 


13.8 


17,0 


62.1 


76.3 


Adult and juvenile probation and 












50.0 




parole 


88 


100,0 


10.2 


19-4 


20.5 


69,1 


Other 1,—- 


55 


100.0 


9.1 


18.1 


18.1 ^ 


54,5 


70.8 



Source: NMS Executive Survey (1975>, 
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Table VI-35 



Average Duration of In-Service Training Provided to Probation and Parole Officers, by Type of Agency, 1975 



I ^jpC oi Agency 


Total 


f 

Distribution of Agencies by Hours of Training. 
1-39 40-79 80-99 


100 
' or More 


Niitnfv*r nf 

Agencies 
Training 


; J 

Average . , • 
Duration 
of Training 




100.0 


59.0 


31.2 


■ / 4.5 


J.J • 


1 319 


38.2 ♦ 


All probation agencies 


100.0 - 


64.7 


zo. 1 


J. 4 


J. / 


524 




. AI! parole agencies ii— j.- ; 


iHA n 
lUU.U 


58.6 


29.7 


4.7 


7 n 


128 


42.6 




100.0 


51.4 . 


38.2 


5.4 


c n 
J.U 


' 616 


. 40.4 


Adult probation 


foo.o 


. 7(K8 


22.1, 


3.5 


3.5 


11^ 


JZ.O 




100.0 


.-63.7 ' 


26.6' 


3.4 


6.3 


237 


37.7 


Adult and juvenile probation 


100.0 


62.1 


28.2 


/3.4 


6.3 


.174 : 


. 38.4 


Adult parole — — 


100.0 


62.5 


. • 27.5 


5.0 


5.0 


40 


53.6 




100.0 


■ 54.5 


""30.9 ' 


5,5 


. 9.1 


55 


38.5 




100.0 


60.6 


30.3 


3.0 


6.1 


'^S^3 


36.1 


Adult probation and parole 


lOO.O 


47.8 


41.5 


5.9 


4.8 


"271)^^ 


39.5^ 


Juvenile probation and parole 


100.0 


48.1 


39.7 


6.4 - 


5.8 


156 ^ 


■''-^ A((i5 . 


Adult and juvenile probation and 












90 


32.5 




100.0 


67.8 


25.6 


2.2 


- 4.4' 




100.0 


65.6 


26.5 


4.6 


3.3 


151 


K 31.4 . 



Source: NMS Executive Survey (1975). 

of a year is extremely high, particularly in compari- 
son with adult correctional agencies. On the average, 
approximately 75 percent of all incumbent officers 
receive in-service training per year. This proportion 
is virtually the same for all types of probation and 
parole agencies. No type of agency providing in- 
service training offers it, on average, to less than 69 
percent of its officers, and no type offers it to more 
than 80 percent. The figure is approximately the 
same as the proportion of juvenile child care workers 
who receive in-service training. . 

The distribution of agencies with respect to the 
proportion of officers receiving in-service training is 
also similar to that found in juvenile corrections, 
table . VI^34 shows that 59 percent of all agencies 
offering in-service training provide it to more than 90 
percent of their officers; only 23 percent of all 
agencies train 50 percent or less during the course of 
a year. 

Thus, although some growth in this form of 
training is likely, the prospect is that a considerable 
proportion of agencies will continue to offer no 
training in the immediate future. 

a. Location of in-service training. In-service 
training is most often conducted at the agency where 
the officers being trained are. employed. Forty-two 
ijercent of agencies providing in-service training do 
Vso at this location. However, considerably more 
variation in the location of in-service training exists 
than is the case with entry training. Educational 
institutions are utilized for in-service training by- 36 



percent of the agencies. This is the most extensive 
use of this resource among the various types of 
correctional agencies examined. In addition, 32 per- 
cent of the agencies report that in-service training is 
provided at state probation and parole offices. Cau- 
tion should be exercised here, however, in that it is 
likely that this percentage represents state parole or^ 
other state-lever agencies having more direct access 
to state facilities. Finally, 8 percent of the agencies 
' report that in-service training is provided by the local 
courts. 

b. Duration of in-service training. The average 
duration of in-service training provided for probation 
and parole officers was 38 hours in 1975. This was 
considerably less than the amount provided to new 
probation and parole officers at entry. However, it is 
comparable to the amount of training provided in 
juvenile. corrections agencies, which averaged 34 
hours of in-service training each year. 

Table VI-.35 presents the distribution of agencies 
with respect to the duration of training provided. The 

\ table shows considerable variation among types of 
agencies. In general, parole agencies and consoli- 
dated probation and parole agencies provide longer 
training on the average than probation agencies. 
However, in all cases the majority of agencies 

-provide less than 40 hours pf training, and only a 
small proportion provide 80 or more hours of in- 
service training. Moreover, the differences between 
the types of agencies appear to be relatively insignif- 
icant beyond the 80-hour level. 



Comparing the performance of probation and pa- 
role agencies with the 'Standard suggested by the 
National Advisory Commission, it is apparent that 
only 40 percent of the agencies meet or exceed the 
Standard of ,40 hours per year. Although the level of 
effort is superior to that found with respect to entry- 
level training, a considerable increase in training 
would be required to bring all agencies up to the 

Istandartl. This is further emphasized by the heavy 
reliance placed upon m-service training in probation 
and pai'ole within those agencies that provide only 
in-service training. - • ^ . 

c. Content of in-service training. The lesser, 
amount of time devoted, to in-service training is 
reflected in the extent of coverage provided various 
training topics by probation and parole agencies. In 
general, the proportion of agencies covering any . 
given topic in in-service training is smaller than the 
proportion that trained that topic at entijy level. This 

. finding, despite the fact that a larger proportion of 
agencies provide in-service than entry-level training, 
may be interpreted in two ways. First, it may be that 

. there is less uniformity in the coverage of topics in 

"'in-service training. If each agency selects different, 
topics to be covered, fewer topics would be trained 
universally than is the case with entry-level pro- 
grams. Second, this finding may imply simply that 
fewer topics are covered in in-service ti*aining. Given 
the lesser amount of time devoted to in-service, 
training jt is reasonable to suppose that fewer topics 
would be covered. 

A second difference between the content of entry- 
aiid in-service training appears in the overall ranking 
of topics. Unlike the content of training in adult and. 
juvenile corrections, there are marked differences in 
the general coverage of certain, topic^. These differ- 
.ences are best presented by considering each of the 
various topics of probation and parole agencies. 

Probation agencies. Among agencies providing 
only probation services, the topics most frequently 
covered in each type of. training are as follows, in 
order of priority: 

. ENTRY-LEVEL TRAINING 

• investigative techniques - , 
* • case report writing 

« case supervision 

a community resource utilization 

• counseling techniques ^ • 

• office policies and procedures 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

e counseling techniques 

• community resource utilization ' ^ 

i 



• case supervision 

• alcohol and drug programs 

• investigative techniques 

• juvenile' and family law 

The entry-level training topics are covered by ^5 
percent or more of all agencies that provide entry 
training, while the in-service topics are covered by 
58 percent 'or more of agencies that provide siich_ 
training (see Table VI-36). Although many of the 
topics are the same, the orders of prio^rity suggest 
that entry-level training is more heavily oriented^ 
towards administrative- and procedural matters, 
while in-service training is more heavily .oriented 
tow£ird the provision of services to offender clients. 

Parole agencies. A similar pattern may be 'noted 
with respect to the content of entry and in-service 
training in agencies providing only, parole services 
(see Table^ VI-37). Topics covered in entry-level 
training by 75 percent or more of all agencies and by 
54 percent or more o^ agencies providing in-service 
training include, in order of coverage: 



Table yi-36 

Percentages of Probation Agencies Providing In- 
Service Training in Selected Topics, 1975 



Type of Agency 



Training 


All. 






Adult 


Topic 


Agencies 


Adult 


Juvenile 


und 










Juvenile 


Counseling techniques 


81.6 


82.1 


83.6 


78.8 


Community resource utiSi- 








70.0 ' 


zation 


72.3 


71.1 


70.5 




68.7 


66.8 


62.1 


78.4 • 


Alcohol and drug programs 


68.7 


82.1 


63,8 


66.9 


Investigative techniques __ 


60.0 


70.2 


50.8 


78''.4 


Jljvenile and family law — 


♦58.3 


n/a 


75.9 


47.6 


Case report writing 


56.2 


' 65.2 


44.5 


, 66.4 


Criminal law 


52.3 


68.6 


41.7 


56.6 


Crisis intervention ..— 


52.2 


40.5 


61.4 


47.1 


Office policies and proce- 










. dures ^ 




56.8 


46.4 


52.9 


Juvenile intake- policies and 












43.1 


n/a 


52.3 


53.5 


Vocational counseling 


..31.9 


3.8.9 


26.8 


34.2 


Pre-release planning and 










counseling 


27.4 


22.0 


29.1 


28.6 


Race relations 


19.3 


21.1 


18.5 


19.1- 


Juvenile aftercare 


19.0 


n/a 


3«.6 


-32.1 


Number i>f agencies pro- 








193 


viding in-service training 


565 


118 


254 ■ ' 



Source; NMS Executive Survey (1975). 
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Table Vl47 ' 

Percentages of Pctrole Agencies Providing In- 
Service Training in Selected Topics, 1975 
fi} (Percent of agencies providing training) « 



. Type of Agency 



Training 
Topic 

^ ■ 


All 
Agencies 


Adult 


Juvenile 


Adult 
&nd 
Juvenile 


Counseling techniques 


7'6.7 


72.9 


86.0 


65.9 


Case supervisions , 


64.1 


58.4 


'72.5 


' 57.4 


Cqmrnunity .resource 










utilization .J : 


61.1 


' 54. 1- 


65.7 


79.7 


Case report writing 


6bj 


45.9 


47.2 


77.4 


Alcphol and drug pro- 










grams - 1_ 


■57.7 


58.4 


47.2 ■ 


74.5 


Crisis intervention 


54:8 


37.5 


55.7 


77.4 


Office policies and pro- 










cedures ..^ 


46.5 


43.8 


43.9 


54.5 


CriminaJ law _ _ _L 


41.5 


47.9 


23.7 


63.1 


Investigative tech- 






•t 




niques r 


38.7 


35.4 


30.3 


57.4 


Juvenile and family law 


35.2 


n/a 


57.4 


40.1 


Pre-release planning and 










counseling : 


34.4 


33.4 


38.8 


28.7 


Vocational .counseling 


30.9 


■'35.4 


■*25.4 


- 34.4 


Race relations ■ . 


30.9 


35.4 ; 


V, 25.4- 


34.4 


Juvenile aftercare 


30.3 


n/a 


■ 57.4 


20.0 


Juvenile intake policies 










and procedures 


'21.8 




35.4' 


. 22.9 


Number of agencies 








providing in-service 










training 


142 


48 / 


59 


35 



. Source: NMS Executive Sui^vcys (1975). 



■ ■ / ' ^ 

ENTRY-LEVEL TRAJNING 

• office policies and procedures 
, • case supervision 

• case report writing . . . 

• community resource utilization 

• counseling techniques 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

• counseling techniques 

• case supervision 

• community resourcb utilization 

• case report writing 

• alcohol and drug programs ^ 

Again, although the topics are nearly identical, they 
suggest.a heavier concentration upon ,direct service 
topics in in-service training than in entry-level train- 
ing. 

d. Consolidated probation and parole agencies. 
An almost identical pattern can be rioted by compar- 
ing the content emphasis in entry-level and in-service 



rTabie VI-38 . : 

Training Topics Covered in In-Service Training for 
Officers of Consolidated Probation/Parole Agencies, 
' 1975 



Type of Probatjon/Pifirole Agency 



Training 


nil 
Probation/ 

Parole 
Agencies 

• 


Adult 
Probation/ 
Parole 


Juvenile 
Probation/ 
Parole 


Adutt and 
' Jijvenile 
Probation/ 
Parole 


Counseling tech- 










niques 


80.3. 


81.5 


82.7 


73.7- 


^Alcohol and drug 










programs 


68.1 ■ 


78.3 


' 52.7 


65.2 


Case supervision 


67.5 




61.6 


67^0 


Community resource 










utilization 


65.4 


68.7 


62.0 


6^3 


Investigative tech- 










niques J 


- 53.8 


61.4 


44.5 


48.2- 


Case report writing 


51.3 


. 57.2 


40.5 


52.9 


Office policies^ and 










procedures 


\ 51.2 


61.4 


38.2 


44.5 


Criminal law 


46.0 


50.4 


35.8 




Crisis intervention 


44.2 


39.3 


. 53.9 


41.6 


Pre-release planning 










and counseling _J 


34.3 


32.0 


36.3 


37.8 


Juvenile and family 










law — — 


32.5 


n/a 


76.8 


44.5; 


Vocational couns^l- 










^ ingf 


29.4 


38.6 


15.2 


. . 24.5 


Juvenile intake poli- 


■ A- 








cies and proce- 








dures 


27.5 


n/a 


64.5 


37.8 


Juvenile aftercare 


25.0 


n/a 


56.9 


40.7 


Race relations 


22.3 


23.8. 


17.1 


29.3 


Number oj agencies 










providing in-serv- 










ice training 


566 


290 


170 


105 



Source; NMS Executive Surveys (1975). 



training iij agencies, providing both probation and 
parole services (see Table VI-38). Again, although 
the. principal topics are almost the same, the order- 
ings of the topics suggest greater emphasis upon 
client-oriented topics. 

e. Assessment of the content of in-service train- 
ing. As in entry-level training, the content of in- 
servicie training may be assessed on the two bases of 
the opinions expressed by probation and parole 
executives concerning the levels of emphasis to be 
assigned to the various training topics, and the 
findings of the NMS, occupational analysis of the. 
probation and parole officer position. 

Table VI-.39 presents the responses of probation 
and parole executives regarding 15 in-§ervice training 
topics. Certain differences can be immediately noted 
between this table and the parallel table for entry- 



Table VI-39 

Levels of Emphasis Assigned to Various In-Service 
Training- Topics by Probation and Parole 
Executives, 1975 
(Percentage of executives responding) 

Level of EmphasiN 



Training 
Topics 



Strong 
Empha- 



Mod- 
erate 
EmphU-' 
sis. 



Little 
Empha- 



Number, 

of 
Execu' 
lives 
Re- 
spond- 
ing 



• Counseling tech- ^ p . 
niques 100.0 

Case supervision ' 100.0 

Community resource 
ulUizalion 100 .0 

Investigative tech- 
\ niques __, .j^^ 100.0 

Case report writing 100.0 

Cnsis intervention 100.0 

Alcohol and drug " 
programs 1 00.0 

Juveniles and family ' 
law V 100.0 

Juvenile nUake poli- 
cies ano\ proce- 
dures,. .V Joo.o 

Criminal law \ 100.0 

Office policies \nd 

procedures 100.0 

Juvenile aftercare .A 100.0 
^^Pre-release planning 

and counseling ^_ ^jW.O 

Vocational counsel- \ " 
ing.._l..l,: 100.0 

Race relations I O0.o\ 



78.1 
77.4 


19.6 
20.7 


2.3 


.1912 
1900 


69.9' 


25,.7 


4.4 


1866 


65.9 
57.2 
56.2 


29.1 
35.6 
32.4 


4.9 
-7.2 
U.4 


1879 
1898 
1816 


52.7 


41. 1 


6.2 


I860 


51.7 


28.2 


20.2 


1666 


46:3 
41.7 ■ 


27.8 
42.1 


25.9 
.16.2 


1621 
1§24 


41.0 
40.7 


42.2- 

31.4 

J. 


16.9 
27.9 


1875 
1 596 


■-36.1 


46.9 


16.9 


1766 


28.9 
17.6 


54.6 
45.6 


16.9 
36.8 


1824 
1765 



Source: NMS Executive Surveys ( 1975).\^ 

level training. First, there is an appeirent decrease in 
the level of consensus concerning the importance of 
the various topics. There areVar fewer topics to 
which executivies overwhelmingly^assign a high level 
of emphasis in in-service training tf^an in entry-level 
training. Second, the order of the topics is signifi- 
cantly different from that noted in entry-level train- 
ing. - ^ \ 

The occupational analysis findings, when applied 
against the patterns noted above, suggest tw,o conclu- 
sions. First, in agencies providing both entryv^and in- 
service training, presuming that the p'atteiris of 
coverage already discussed/ are typical of the cover- 
age provided in these agencies, there appears to be a . 
relatively complementary coverage of the primary 
areas of re^peosihility. Certain areas, primarily legal 
topics, are relatively neglected in both forms of\ 



training, but in\mbst other areas the training appears . 
to coincide with "the demands of the probation and 
parole officer position: .: . \ 

The second conclusion, however, is less sanguine. ^ 
Among agencies providing only in-service ti^'ning, 
there appears to be a marked neglect of certain 
topics, related to official policy, investigative tech- 
niques, and legal* topics, each of which were found ; 
to require remedial training for newly-employed 
officers. In short, the provision of in-service training 
for this group of agencies appears to be relatively 
inadequate. ; ; 

3. Summary and conclusions. In general, the . 
status of training in probation and parole is similar to 
that in juvenile corrections. That is, although a 
majority of agencies provide some form of training 
to either their new or incumbent personnel, there are 
very clear £ireas of deficiency in both the quality and 
'■ quantity of the training provided. 

• Approximately 20 percent of all. agencies pro- 
vide no training whatsoever. 

0 Only half of all agencies provide both entry and 
in-service training. " 

• -The amount of training provided both entry and 

in-service, is significantly below the proposed 
national standards in the majority of agencies, 
r • The most apparent factor explaining the level of 
training provided is. centralization. That is', pa- 
role agencies and consolidated agencies ^^re 
more likely to train than locally-based probation 
agencies. 

• The content of the training appears to coincide 
with the primary requirements of the position 

1 but more closely reflects the priorities of exec- 
' :.J utives. *■ : c 

• Certain areas, primarily^legal requirements, are 
neglected during training. 

• A major problem is the large 'number of agen- 
cies prpviding only in-service training *where, 
given the low overall duration of training and 
the' restricted coverage of topics, there appears . 
to be a lack of adequate topical coverage. - 

• The prospects for future improvement in the 
quality" and quantity of training appear to be 
moderately favorable,'* although less favorable 
than in other areas of corrections. 

In summary, probation and parole appears to offer 
a primary target for efforts to upgrade training in 
corrections, particularly in the area of probation. 
Although a certain amount of training might be 
foregone because of the overall higher educational 
attainment of probation and parole officers, there 
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i^<im^ins a need to establish some special instruction 
in certain areas not. Customarily covered in educa- 
tionsj^programs. 

F« Supervisory 'draining in Corrections 
: (S^ee Volume V for training of executives) 

' The/position of the supervisor in corrections, as in 
most large-scaie organizations, includes a combina- 
tion of duties overlapping both management and ^ 
- operational functions. Not only must the' supervisor 
translate the policies formulated by management- 
level personnel into CQncrete procedures, but in 
many cases the supervisor must also serve as the 
advocate of line*personnel before management^. In an 
ideal sense the supervisor should possess a mastery 

. of the functions performed by line personnel in 
addition to a grasp of the larger policy-level concepts 
'that guide the actions of the operational level.^ 

Chart VI~7 presents those tasks performed by 
supervisors in corrections \n addition to regular line 
function'^s'. The tasks are listed according to the 
•amount of time incunibent supervisors reported de- 
voting to the various tasks; ^ , , 

According to Chart yi-7 the tasks of a supervisor 
invoke interaction with both line and management 

. person^ as well as direct contact with the persons 
under the custody of the^agency. The latter contact, 
however; is primarily made in order to elicit infor- 
mation rather than as a personal or a security-related 
matter. In\each case the task appears to revolve 



""Cfiart'Vl-7 

Principal Tasks Performed by Supervisors in • 
Corrections 



. • Talking with and listening to" inmate and staff, concerning 
decisic\fis regarding custody, discipline, treatment, or parole. 

• Completes oral or written reports and ot,her routine adminis- 
trative duties in iJrder to provide inputs regarding institfUr 
tional needs. v 

• Schedules, assigns, and monitors personner under his or her 
supervision to assure the safety and security of the institu- 
tion. ^ . ^ " 

• Cotiducts formal and informal training of personnel. 

^ • Accepts custody of suspects or offender in order to develop 
the formal record of the agency. ' ^ 

• Conducts and attends meetings of\key personnel to' give and 
. ' receive information. r^,. 



Source: Sec Volume Vttl. . 



Chart VI-S J , . 

Principal Areas of Skill and Knowledge Required of 
Correctional Supervisors'" ^ 

» ■ 

• Ability to organize and staff crews and work shifts. / * 

• /{Caowleuge of on-the-job training techniques and procedures. 

• The ability to motivate persons under supervision. 

• The ability to complete administrative reports. . ^ 

• Knowledge and ability to complete routine personnel actions. 

Source: NMS Field Occupational Analysis Studies, 1975. 



around the collection, organization, and transmission ; 
of information in one form or another. 

Chart yi-8 presents the pripcipal area's of skill and ^ 
knowledge required of correctional supervisors,, 
based upon the responses of incumbent supervisors 
and correctional executives. The areas ^re listed in- 
the order best describing the general level of exper-. 
tise required of supervisors in each of the areas. The 
listing suggests that the most- important areas of 
knowledge pertain to direct interactions with person- 
nel being supervised, to effectively organize, train 
and motivate these personnel. ' . 

Incumbent officers and corrections executives 
were asked to indicate the tasks for which supervi- 
sors were inadequately trained, and the areas of skill ' 
and knowledge where there \yas a significant ^gap'V 
between desired and actual levels of expertise. The 
areas apparently requiring additional training include 
the preparation of re|X)rts; the training of personnel; - 
the organization, assigrimenti, and moriitoring oRthe 
work of subordinates; arid, tHe completion of ropine 
personnel Avork such as perfprmance evaluation.f 

The cervtrality or these tasks to the rol^f the 
supervisor suggests the need to provide training for 
persons entering the position. Supervisors wfere 
asked where they learned to* perform the various 
tasks required of them. The consistent response was", 
that the tasks wejce.lekmed primarily through on-the- 
job experience rather than through formal training or 
education. Inasmuch as these tasks are not normally 
performed by line personnel jit may be presumed that 
persons entering a supervisory position* are not,, 
adequately prepared to perifoml ''these duties for a 
significant period of time after actually beginning the. 
job. . . . . / 

Thye personnel practices in corrections also provide' 
" addimnal justifications for supervisory training. It 
wai^uggested that the' relative scarcity of promp- 
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Table VI-40 

Proportion ofiCorrections Agencies Requiring 

Siipen'isory Training of Newly Appointed y 
Supervisory Personnel, by Type of Corrections 



Agency, 1975 


. Type of 


Percent 


Number 


Corrections 


Requiring 


of 


Agency 


Training 


Agencies 


Adult corrections 
Juvenile corrections 
Probation and parole 


_ 8.3 

12.6 

„ _ 12.5 


\ 220 
^ 585. 
2.011 . . 



Source: NMS Executlve^'Surveys. 1975. 



tional opportunities in corrections tends to discour- 
)^ge line personnel from developing those skills that 
might be useful to a supervisor. Rigid and mechanical 
merit system processes thus serve to restrict inherent 
learning on-the-job and to create a need to develop ' 
these skills in training. 

Correctional executives generally support the need 
' for supervisory training. However, the actual per- 
formance of the agencies in this regard'is very poor. 
Table VMO presents the distribution of correctional 
agencies with respect to the provision of supervisgry 
training. The table clearly indicates that only a small 
proportion of correctional agencies provide supervi- 
so ry training. A more detailed evaluation of this data 
indicates no significant variations from the norm, 
Thus^' despite clear indication of need, this area of 
xorrections training requires considerable remedial 
support. 

G. Training for Correctional Treatment and 
Educational Personnel 

The role of the treatment and educational person- 
nel in adult and juvenile corrections has 'conie under 
increased sqrutiny in recent years. To the long- 
standing criticism that correctional agencies are not 
effectively rehabilitating the persons placed in their 
custody has been added further speculation that the 
entire, venture or rehabilitation may be inherently 
impracticable as well as intrinsically unjust. Despite 
these ^.criticisms it appears likely that correctional 
agencies will continue to employ persons with var- 
ious skills and backgrounds in order to provide a 
• variety of social and educational services to their 
residents. Even proposals for the establishment of 
what is called '^humane incarceration*' require the 
provision of basic services necessary for the essential " 
functioning of institutions; and as one specialist in. 



corrections has suggested, it seems unlikely that the 
long American' -tradition of rehabilitation- will be 
entirely abandoned in the immediate future. 

Training in corrections for treatment personnel can 
only be assessed in very general terms. Given, the 
broad variety of professipns employed in so-called 
treatment role^— professions including psychologists, 
psychiatrists, educators, social workers, vocational 
teachers, and counselors— it is impossible here to 
evaluate^ the training needs of each. In the past the 
criticism 'has been raised that "treatment and educa- 
tional, specialists ..in corrections, despite educational-, 
preparation, are not adequately prepared to face^ the 
demands of the correctionar settingr Thus, as^ an 
indication of the present effort to assist such . persons 
to adapt to the peculiar demands^ of a correctional 
institution, this assessment will focus upon the. efforts 
to provide training at" the entry level. 

In. 1975 approximately 76 percent of adult correc- 
tions agencies provided, initial training to newly 
employed treatment and educational personnel. This 
is considerably less than the current effort to provjde 
entry-level training to' lin^ fcorrectional-ojSicers, that 
being an almost universal practice in adult correc- 
.tions. However,, by contrast, in juvenile agencies in 
1975, where the overall ratio of treatment and 
education specialists is much higher than in adult 
corrections, the proportion of agencies providing 
initial training to these, personnel was approximately 
"52 percent. ^ . ' " 

Tables VMl and Y^r42 present the distribution of 
adult and juvenile corrections with respect to the 
training of treatment and educational personnel. 
Table VI-41, dealing with adult corrections agencies, 
indicates clearly that the likelihood that training will 
be provided to these p>ersonnel is a function of the 
size of the agency. Snialler agencies are less likely 
«than' larger agencies to,.provide training. Table VI-42 
also indicates a significant variation in the provision 
of training by type of juvenile corrections agency. 
Although the overall pattern is not indicative of 
broad variations, it is clear that juvenile detention 
and half-way houses are less likely to train new 
treatment pfersonnel than training schools and ranch, 
..camp, or farm facilities. The constant factor here 
appears to be the fact that in the former facilities the 
period of time a juvenile is held is generally shorter 
than in the other two facilities. This may -suggest that 
treatnient functions are less crucial. to the temporary 
facilities, thus reducing the apparent need to train. In* 
the halfway houses and. group homes, which are 
more heavily oriented toward rehabilitative., proc- 
esses, the neglect of training may be, raised as a 



; Table VI-41 y 

Percentage of Adult Corrections Agencies' Providing 
Entry^Levei Training to New TreatmeM and 
Educational Personnel, by Size of Agency 



Numbc of 
' Employees 



Ptrcenlage 
of agencies 
Training 



Total 
Number 
of Agencies 



All agencies 75.9 

!-24_l,___ - t!- 68.8 

.•25-74 „______„_ . 68.3 

; 75-149 - 78.4 

150-399 . 75.0 

400 or more 85.4 

Source:' NMS Executive Survey (1975). 



Table VI-42 



203\ 
16^ 
41 
37 
68 
41 



Percentage of Juvenile Corre'ctions Agencies' 
Providing Entry-Level Training for Treatment and 
Educational Staff, by. Type of Agency, 1975 



Typc.of 
Agency 



Percentage 
of Agencies 
Training 



^ Total 
Number 
of Agencies 



All agencies 45.1- 

Juvenile detention center ' : 60.2 

Trajning school __. , 61.5 

Ranch, camp, or farm 43.1 

Halfway house/group hpme 64.6 

Other ^.L.- -—^- --— ^- 51.7 

/ ■ . 

— ; Ti — '■ ~ 

Source: NMS Executive Survey (1975). \ 

!■ ^ ^ • \ . - . . ■ \ 



'193 
118 
65 * 
86 
. 31 
493 



significant area of deficiency. The problem here, 
however, may be the relatively small "^ize^ of such . 
facilities, 'making regularized training difficult to sus- 
tain. " * V 
Tables VM3 and VI-44 present the distribution of 

^adult and juvenile agencies with respect to the length 
of training pro\^ided to new treatment and educa- 
tional personnel. The average length of tfainjng 
provided to adult treatment and educational person- 
nel in 1975' was approximately 71 hours. This is... 
considerably less than the average arnount of training 
provided at entry to hew correctional ofificers. It is, 
however, comparable to the amount of in-service 
training provided to officers in 1975. In general, the. 
smaller agencies tended to. provide less training at 
entry than the mediiJm sized or larger agencies.^ 

\ Table Vr-44 indicates that the length'bf training 
provided to treatment personnel in juvenile correc- 
tions agencies averaged 31 hours, far' less than in 
adult agencies. Juvenile detention facilities- and juve- 
nile halfjvay houses[tend to. provide less training than 
. either the training schools or the rancji, camp, and 
farm facilities, . . ' 

Applying .the National Advisory Commission 
standard of lOQ hours of entry-level training, it can 
be generally stat^ld. that in both adult and juvenile 
corrections the number of agencies meeting or ex- 
ceeding the standard is extremely small. Based upon 
this it may be suggested that a^ major training 
deficiency exists in cori'e.ctions, particularly juvenile 
corrections J, with respect to the preparation of new 
treatment and educational .personnel. To the- extent 
thattreatment programs may be otherwise criticized, 
it appears that the effort to alleviate these deficien- 
cies 'through training's not being ^widely undertaken. 



V Table VM3 

-. . ■ ■ / f ' . ■ ^ 

Length of Entry-Level Training Provided to New Treatment and Educational Personnel in Adult 

- . .; Corrections, by Size of Agency, 1975 

' ' ' • (Percentage of agencies trfeiining) 



. Number 

of 
Employees 



All agencies ^ 100.0. 

1-24 100.0 

25-74'l' "100.0 

^ 75-149 - 100.0 

150-399 - 100.0 

400 or more 100.0 

Source: NMS Executive Surveys, 1975. 



1-16 



10.4- 
9.1 
3.6 

13.8 

11.8. 

11.4 



Hours of Training 



.42.2 

54.5 

53:6 

'34.5 

35.3- 

45,7 



18.8 
18.2 
■'21.4 
13;8 

14)3 



101 or.' 
more 


Number 
of 

^ ' Agencies 


Average 
Length 
* (In Hours) 


28.4 " 


.154 


. 70.9 ' 


18.2 


11- 


52.9 


21.4 


28 • 


63.6 


37.9 


29 


77.5 


29.4 




75.8 


28.6 


35 . 


69.9 
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Table VI::44 

Length of Entry-Level Training Provided to New Treatm^nLand Educational Personnel in Juvenile 

. Correction, by Type of Agency, 1975 ^ " 

(Percentage of agencies) - ; ' 



Hours of Training 



' Typeof 
Asency 

! 


Total 


1-16 


17-40 


41-80 


81or 
More 


Number 

of 
Agencies 


'. 'Average '* 

Length 
(In Hours) 




100.0 


37.2 


44.3 


13.3 


5.2 


255 


30.9 


Juvenile detention center 


100.0 


44.8 


47.1 


8.0 


0.0 


.87 


. 22.7 


Training school - 


100.0 


28.2 


40.8 


21.2 


9.8 


71 


39.1 


Ranch, camp, or farm 


100.0 


22.7 


60.0 


12.8 


0.5 


.40 


36.8 


Halfway house/group home 


100.0 


45.9 


40.5 


8.1 


5.5 


37 


26.5 


Other 


-100.0 


50.0 


20.0 


20.0 


10.0 


20 


34.3 



Source: NMS Executive Surveys. 1975. 



H. Major Findings and Conclusions in 
Correctional Training 

Six areas were considered in evaluating the train- 
ing in corrections: the proportion of agencies provid- 
ing ti"aining, the proportion of personnel receiving 
training, the location of the training, the duration of 
the training, the content of the training, and the 
ftiture prospects of the training. 

\, Adult corrections, 

• ProvisionW training in adult corrections is fairly 
extensive\ Only 3 percent provide no entry- 
level training and only 15 percent provide no in- 
service training. The very smallest agencies 
tend to be the most deficient, biit the variation 
by size is not very large. 

• Although almost every agency requires entry- 
level training of all new officers, fewer than 10 
percent of all officers probably receive in-serv- 
ice training each yeeir. 

• The location of training is still the individual 
. agency in a m^ority of the agencies although 
there is a growing, trend' toward centralized 
facilities. Very limited use is made of local 
educational facilities. 

• The length of training is the most variable factor 
found in training. The average length of entry 
training is 107 hours and the average length of 
in-service training is 62 hours. Yet only about 
half the agencies meet or exceed the NAC 
standards of 100 hours at entry and 40 hours in- 
service. Size is again a factor, with the smaller 



iand larger agencies tending to provide less 
training than agencies with 75^00 employees, 
o The content of the training is the most difficult 
area to assess; however, the pattern is toward 
much greater emphasis on custodial and secu- 
rity functions than upon treatment/human rela- 
tions training, air's analysis pointed to the 
latter as being a sighificant area of responsibil- 
ity, not so much in terms of the rehabilitation of 
inmates as the need to have officers who can 
understand and interact with inmates in order 
to maintain the order and civility of the institu- 
tion- The training coverage otherwise conforms 
to assessed ('occupational needs and closely 
parallels the jopinions of correctional executives 
regarding desired levels of emphasis. 

2. Juvenile corrections, 

• Juvenile corrections is by far the most deficient 
of the three correctional areas, in terms of 
provision of training. Twenty-eight percent of 
the agencies provide no training, 21 percent 
provide only in-service training and :only .43 
percent provide both entry and in-service train- 
ing. Smaller/^ and less secure facilities appear to 
be the mos^ deficient in providing training. 

• Almost all agencies providing entry training 
required ^t of all new employees and the average 
proportion receiving in-service training was 72 
percent. 

o The location of the training was, as in . adult 
correfctions, most often the employing agency 
itself although there was a growing trend toward 
ci^ntralized facilities, and greater use was being 



made of educational facilities. This latter trend^^ 
is more pronounced in in-service training than 
•in entry-level training* 

• The duration of the training was the lowest of 
the three sectors of corrections. The average , 
length of entry and in-service "training was 30 
and 34 hours, respectively. There was the 
expected relationship between size and length 
of training, and again, smaller and less secure 
facilities performed the poorest. j 

• The content of the training varies between entry 
. level and in-service courses and by facility type. 

The pattern is that, of greater emphasis on 
.policies, procedures, and custodial functions 
during entry level training, and greater emphasis 
upon counseling and psychology in in-service 
training. NMS staff concluded, based on occu- 
(WlionaLarialyijis, that there was/a need for a 
better balance of (mining between custody and 
human relation^ skilb. ; 

3. ProhkUion and parole, 

• The provision of traming in probation and 
parole is slightly better than in juvenile correc- 
tions. ApproxiiViately 20 percent of agencies 
provide no training,' 22 percent provide only in- 
service training, and (iipproximately 50 percent 
of agencies provide both entry and in-service 
trairiing. . \ / 

• The proportion of personnel receiving training 
is similar to that found in juvenile corrections. 
Virtually all agencies require entry-level training 
of new officers and an average of 75 percentxof 
incumbent officers are provided with entry-level 
training each year. \ / 

• The location of the trairiing, as in ^he other two 
sectors, is primarily the employing facility itself 
although a sizable proportion^ {presumably 
state parole iDersonnel, utilize state level facili-- 
ties. In-service training s||tes are \riiore varied 
than entry-level training siles /with greater use 
of educational facilities (30 pe/cent) than in any 
other area of corrections! The trend is. away 
from purely in-house training and toward cen- 
tralized facilities and edilicational facilities as 
locations for training. j / 

• The length of /the training varies greatly between 
entry and in-service training. The average length 



of entry-level training 



average length of in-service training is 38 hours. 
Adult parole and juvenile probation provide the 
greatest amount of training, both entry and in- 
service, but less than half the agencies meet or 



s 61 hours and the 



exceed the NAC standards for either entry or 
in-service training, 
o The content of the training varies between entry 
and in-service. Apart from variations resulting 
from specialized areas of interest- (i.e., juvenile 
and family law) the entry-level training appears 
to emphasize agency policies and the duties 
provided to courts and/or parole boards. In- 
service training appears to emphasize services 
to offender clients. The AIR analysis identified 
training needs in the direct service area and in 
legal areas that do not appear to be covered in 
many of the programs. 

4. Correctional supervisors. 

e The amount of training provided to correctional 
supervisors is considerably less than would be 
anticipated given the consensus of correctional 
executives that such training is necessary and 
desirable. The analysis of occupational demands 
also suggests a need for such training. How- 
ever, less than 15 percent of all correctional 
agencies require such training as a matter of 
policy, aad in the case of adult corrections the 
proportion is less than 10 percent. 

5. Correctional treatment and educational person- 
nel. 

• Approximately 76 percent of adult agencies 
.provide entry-level training to treatment and 

\. educational personnel compared with 45 percent 
of juvenile agencies providing such training. 
The average length of this training is 71 hours 
in adult corrections and 31 hours in juvenile 
corrections. 

• In adult corrections the provision of tinning to 
. treatment and educational personnel varies by 

size, larger agencies tending to provide training 
more often than smaller agencies. No clears 
pattern was found in juvenile corrections. 

6. General findings. The overall portrait of training 
for line personnel in corrections is one of considera- 
ble improvement over previously reported levels, but 
with significant areas of deficiency remaining! Adult 
corrections appears to be the most advanced in 
terms of training along a variety of criteria, followed, 
at a distance, by probation and parole and juvenile 
corrections in that order. A clear indication is that 
size and centralized organization enhance the ability 
of agencies to train. Not thef least of the benefits 
derived from a centralized organization is the ability 
to develop and enforce uniforrn standards in training. 



Chart VI-9 

Future Skill and Knowledge Expanded Requirements for Correctional Personnel 



COUNSELOR* APULT INSTITUTION 



CORRECTIONAL OFFICER, 
ADULT INSTITUTION 



COUNSELOR, 
COMMUNITY-BASED 



Crisis Intervention 
Interpersonal Relationship Skills 
Communication Skills ■ 
Ethnic. Customs 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse 
Observing* Evaluating and Assessing 

Human Behavior 
Intensive Casework with Hard Core 

ADULT* COMMUNITY-BASED, 
ADMINISTRATION 

Planning and Management 
Community Resource Management 
Policy and Program Evaluation 
Systems Management 



HOUSE PARENT-JUVENILt 
YOUTH SERVICE WORKER 
(Insiiiutiuns) 

Emergency Handling 

Investigation and Search 

Staff/ Youth Interaction Procedures 

Court Appearances 

Detention Treatment Planning 



\ 



Team Counseling 
Supervision of Inmates 
Work and Treatment Program 

Development 
Staff-Inmate Interactions 
Specialist Positions within New Civil 

Service Specifications 



juvenile community-based 
counselor/caseworker 
Community Resource Development 
Youth Counseling in More Difficult 

Correctional Setting 
lndividuali^ation of Client Relationships 
Wider Understanding of Social and 
Emotional Disorders 

JUVENILE COMMUNITY-BASED 
ADMINISTRATORS 

Leadership Skills 
Fiscal and Budget 
Management 

Planning and Evaluation Techniques 
Administration of Volunteer Groups 



Community Resource Development 
Working with and Training Volunteers 
Team Work with Other Professionals 



juvenile institution 
counselor/caseworker 
One to One or Small Group Counseling 
Crisis Intervention 
Court Appearances 
Volunteer Group Interfaces 
Community Resource Development 



JUVENILE INSTITUTION 
CORRECTIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 

Leadership Skills 
Crisis Management 
Staff/Youth Relationships 
Fiscal and Budget 
Management ' 

Planning and Evaluation Techniques 



ADUL I* probation/parole OI-FIC'ER \ 

Responsibilities for Parole and Probation Functions 

Techniques for Handling Private and Public Relationships— jobs and acceptance of clients 
Developing Resources in Community 

Programming for Observation, Evaluation and Assessment of Client 
Workload Allocation Procedures to Paraprofessionals " 
Administration of Group and Individual Counseling 
Crisis Intervention — Choice of Mixes of Effective Interventions 



Source: NMS Field Job Analysis. 1975, 



Chart VI-IO 

/ Newer Job and Expanded Role Developments in Corrections 



JUVENILE AND ADULT CORRECTIONS 
(Institution a] and Community* Based) 



JUVENILE PROBATION AND PAROLE 



EKLC 



Planning Specialists 
Community Service Worker 

Youth Counselor (cKJmpo^te counselor and.houseparent roles) 
Recreation Specijdist \ 
Community R&^urces Manager 
Job Develope/s 



Intake Specialist 
Court Liaison Specialist 
Vocational Specialist 



Source: NMS Field Job Analysiy'1975. 
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The overall superiority of adult corrections, over the 
other areas is probably due, in part, to the fact that 
standards for adult agencies are set at the state level 
in most cases, whereas in the case of juvenile 
corrections the training programs are most often the 
products of local initiative. Similarly, in the area of 
probation and parole,' the superiority of parole, 
particularly the more established area of adult parole, 
in the provision of training also bespeaks the benefits 
of a comprehensive organizational umbrella. 

7. Recommendations. The area most in need, on 
the basis of first priority, of immediate improvement 
with respect to training is juvenile corrections. It has 
been found to be deficient in the general provision of 
training and in the amount of time set aside for 
training in those agencies that do provide training. 
Supervisory training, although no less common in 
juvenile corrections than other areas of corrections, 
is a second area of deficiency. Tlie amount of 
training provided to treatment personnel appears to 
be' no more adequate than that provided for custodial 
staff: Finally, it can be suggested that the need for 
training in juvenile corrections is'not greatly modified 
by the educational attainment of its personnel. In the 
case of custodial personnel the difference in educa- 
tional attainment of adult and juvenile staff is only 
marginal, and in the case of treatment personnel the 
educational attainment of juvenile staff is generally 
lower than that of adult staff. 

A second area in need of attention is the area of 
probation and parole. The difference between this 
area and juvenile corrections is relatively small with 
respect to the provision of training. The need fpr 
supervisory training is also clearly indicated. Al- 
though the educational attainment of probation and 
parole personnel is superior to all other areas of 
corrections, thus suggesting some reduction in train- 
ing needs, it should be recalled that the NAC 
recommendations, providing for a bachelor's degree, 
rather than graduate degrees, as the minimum desir- 
able standard were premised on an improvement in 
the amount of training provided. Finally, the antici- 
pated increase in workload and employment in 
probation and parole suggests the need tq enhance 
training efforts, particularly at the entry level. 

Finally, areas in adult corrections training in need 
of attention include the provision *of supervisory 
training and an increase in participation in in-service 
training. Changes in the occupational demands of the 
adult corrections officer position in the area of 
rehabilitation may serve to upgrade the educational 
attainment of correction^^officer^j.and thus may also 
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require an increase in the amount and quality of 
training. 

There will be a requirement for emphasizing cer- 
tain skills and knowledges in the future training of 
correctional personnel. These are summarized in 
Chart VI-.9. 

There will be a need, based upon field occupa- 
tional studies, to monitor the growth of occupations 
listed in Chart VI-10 in order that provisions can be 
made for their training and education. 
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